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Ait.  I.  The  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  drawn  from 

the  State  Papers,  with  Six  Subsidiary  Memoirs,  ^c.  By 
-  George  Chalmebs,  F.R.S.S.  A.  Svols.  4to.  London, 

Murray,  1818. 

After  the  diligence  and  ability  with  which  the  history  of  die 
fascinating  but  unfortunate  Mary  has  been  investigated  and  de¬ 
tailed,  it  may  appear  that  there  was  no  veiy  urgent  call  for  so 
vduminous  a  life  of  her  as  the  present  The  charm,  however, 
which  has  long  been  associated  with  all  that  relates  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  princess,  is  not  yet  dissolved,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  this  work  will  be  extensively,  and  by  many  ea^rly  perused. 
Several  circumstances  may  vindicate  this  opinion.  The  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  hfe  of  Mary  Steuart,  considered  merely  as  an  indi- 
ridual,  will  excite  emotions  of  the  deepest  sympathy  in  every 
age ;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  her  country, 
at  its  most  eventful  period,  they  claim  and  require  an  attentkm 
commensurate  to  all  the  leading  features  which  characterize  the 
times.  Whatever,  therefore,  bears  on  the  subject,  even  to  the 
correction  of  a  ringle  mistake  in  previous  conclurions,  is  sure  of 
a  due  portion  of  regard.  But  a  new  life,  a  life  oS  such  preten¬ 
sions,  and  poritively  of  imporing  merits,  which  both  gratifies 
our  feelings  for  the  lovely  unfortunate,  and  darts  another  -  ray 
of  interest  and  of  knowledge  athwart  the  mazy  transactions  of 
her  reign,  is  an  exploit  which  the  admirers  of  romance,  and  the 
explorers  of  truth,  must  alike  contemplate  with  enthuriasm. 
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Perhaps  there  b  no  sovereign,  with  respect  to  whom  there  has 
been  sucn  divernty,  and  such  long-conUnued  diveraty  of  send, 
ment  The  reformers,  actuated  by  the  fervent  de«re  of  freeiiw 
religion  from  the  corruptions  by  which,  in  their  estimation,  it 
was  contaminated,  and  vexed  or  enraged  that  'their  schemes  of 
universal  influence  should  in  some  degree  be  thwarted  by  the 
opposing  faith  of  their  Queen,  were  certmnly  led' to  interpret  her 
actions  in  the  most  unfavourable  manner,  and  too  readily,  in 
her  case,  to  admit  the  reality  of  crime,  where  the  accusation  of  it 
was  confidently  urged.  In  the  public  documents  of  the  age, 
which  were  composed  by  this  powerful  party,  there  is  accord, 
ingly  to  be  found  much  which  militates  against  her ;  and  these 
have  exerted  all  their  influence,  from  having  been  enforced  and 
embellished  by  Buchanan,  a  writer  whose  talents  and  eloquence 
delighted  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  history,  partial  in  va¬ 
rious  points  as  it  unquestionably  is,  can  never  oe  perused  with, 
out  admiration. 

There  was,  however,  an  opposite  faction.  Mary  had  devoted 
adherents,  who  venerated  her  whilst  she  lived,  and  who  have 
vindicated  her  memory  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
on  it;  they,  too,  furnished  their  documents,  which  have  also 
been  transmitted,  and  which,  in  conformity  with  the  preposses- 
rions  or  prejudices  of  those  who  wrote  them,  cast  around  the 
engaging  Queen,  the  purity  and  innocence  which  her  harshest 
enemies  must  wish,  but  cannot  think  that  riie  had  possessed.  It 
thus  happens,  that  the  sources  to  which  the  historian  miut 
have  recourse  fm*  information,  ^are  in  direct  opporition  to  each 
other ;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  questions  which  have 
been  a^tated  with  regard  to  the  moat  prominoit  transactions  of 
her  life,  are  so  far  &om  being  decided,  that  those  writers,  b 
whose  general  narration  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  implicit  con. 
fidence,  have,  in  trei^ng  of  them,  ^ven  their  hi^  authority  tq 
the  most  contradictory  statements. 

We  have  made  these  observations,  because  they  show  what 
are  the  requisites  to  be  derired  in  an  author,  who,  at  the  present 
day,  ventures  upon  ground,  on  which  so  many  of  classic  fame 
have  tried  their  strength.  He  must  btf  ^partial,  but  impar. 
tiality  alone  will  not  preserve  him  from  being  bewildered  by  the 
tpnflicting  assertions  and  representations  which  will  pass  undo: 
hia  view;  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  his  being  really  useful,  that 
he  be  deeply  versed  in  what  is  properly  the  philosophy  of  his. 
tory.  He  must  be  able  to  apply,  for  the  verification  of  transac- 
tions  diflerently  exhibited,  those  great  principles,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  influence  human  conduct, — to  deride  what  enlarged 
yet  cautious  experience  may  warrant  us  to  expect, — and  to  de. 
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termine  what  cannot  be  believed  without  the  subversion  of  those 
moral  and  intellecttuil  laws,  under  which,  no  less  than  under  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe,  rational  beings  have  been  placed. 
He  may,  with  all  this,  fml  in  discovering  truth,  but  he  will  be 
guarded  a^nst  that  extravagance  of  error  which  we  find  in  the 
writings  or  many  laborious  and  well-meaning  men,  and  which 
have  arisen  from  their  having  no  conception  of  so  rigorous  a 
test 

Well  qualified  in  many  respects  as  the  operose  author  of  these 
volumes  b  for  historical  investigation,  we  were  satisfied,  from 
what  had  been  forced  on  us  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  works,  that,  in  both  the  requisites  which  we  have  mention¬ 
ed,  he  was  notoriou^v  deficient.  We  dreaded,  that  to  all  the 
points  of  controversy  m  the  life  of  Mary,  he  would  come  with 
the  decided  purpose  and  inflexible  judgment  of  a  partisan,  not 
with  the  candour  and  the  moderation  of  a  judge;  and  that  he 
would,  without  being  solicitous  how  far  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  probability,  extract  from  the  documents  which  he  consult¬ 
ed,  or  reject  from  them  as  spurious,  whatever  tended  to  establish 
OT  to  overthrow  hb  favourite  notions  respecting  the  history  of 
Scotland.  In  this  anticipation  we  have  neen  amply  confirmed 
W  the  work  now  before  us.  Devoted  to  Mary,  Mr.  Chalmers 
shrinks  from  whatever  can  be  construed  as  in  the  slightest  det- 
gree  indicating  the  criminality  which  has  been  ascribed  to  her; 
whilst,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  does  not  scruple  occasionally 
to  censure  her  imprudence,  or  to  make  Hght  of  her  intellectuid 
energies,  when  by  doing  so  he  can  throw  a  darker  shade  over 
those  whom  he  abhors.  The  persons  whom  he  represents  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Queen,  are  in  his  view  examples  of  unmixed  tur¬ 
pitude, — a  depravity,  which  at  no  time,  and  upon  no  oocaoon, 
IS  redeemed  by  any  approach  to  the  public  or  private  virtue 
which  sometimes  mingles  itself  with  the  actions  even  pf  the  worst 
of  mankind.  Detesting  Elizabeth,  who  has  found  in  him  any 
thing  but  a  courteous  knight,-runifonnly  holding  forth  the  Eari 
of  Murray  as  a  conspirator,  a  traitor,  a  minion,  and  a  villain,— 
and  with  peculiar  satisfaction  exhibiting  the  Reformers  as 
gloomy,  ferocious,  and  unprincipled  enthusiasts,  who  delighted 
in  turbulence  and  rebellion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  hb  work  b 
an  intemperate  ex-parte  pleading,  and  not  a  hbtory.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  shown,  we  readily  admit,,  that  diligence  of  research  for 
which  he  has  been  long  distinguished,  and  has  collected  sone 
new  information  which  may  gratify  curiosity,  throw  light  upon 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  even  guide  to  a  juster  estimate  of 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  on  the  political  scene  of 
that  busy  and  agitating  era;  but  the  advantage  aiiring  from 
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'  this  source,  is  in  a  great  degree  counteracted  by  the  petu. 
lance  and  contempt  with  which  he  has  permitted  himself  to 
speak  of  our  most  eminent  historians,  and  by  a  coarse  and  scur¬ 
rilous  inTective,  intended  no  doubt  to  convey  bis  strong  disap. 
probation  of  tbe  individuals  against  whom  it  is  directed,  but  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  dignified  tone  of  the  judicious 
historian,  or  biographer,  whose  sacred  duty  it  miw  be  to  brand 
the  delinquency  which  he  is  occasionally  compelled  to  record. 

As  a  literary  production,  the  merits  of  this  work  are  not  high. 
The  style  is  often  deficient  in  perspicuity,  is  never  elegant,  and 
too  frequently,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is  contaminated  by  gross 
vulgarity ;  whilst  there  is  a  very  frequent  and  exhausting  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  phrases,  the  same  assertions,  and  the  same 
ideas.  Of  all  this,  some  notion,  very  inadequate  indeed,  may  be 
formed  by  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  his  work,  and  which  we  consider  it  as  our  duty  to 
him  to  transcribe. 

**  It  was  owing  to  accident,  rather  than  design,  that  I  undertook 
this  work.  Hearing  that  the  successful  vindicator  of  the  Sootish  Queen 
was  empWed  in  writing  her  private  life,  I  thought  it  a  respect  whidi 
I  owed  to  him  and  his  subject,  to  communicate  such  documents  con¬ 
cerning  her,  as  had  occurred  in  my  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  His- 
toiy  of  Scotland,  during  her  troubled  age.  But  he  ui^ortunately  died 
berare  he  had  completed  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 
His  widow  and  two  daughters,  knowing  how  much  1  had  interested 
myself  in  his  success,  sent  me  his  manuscript,  and  my  own  communi* 
cations,  with  the  kindness  that  is  natural  to  women ;  desiring  that  I 
would  publish  the  whole,  without  perhaps  knowing  how  imp^ect  he 
had  len  his  biographical  labours. 

"  But  various  avocations,  and  some  years  of  ill  health,  have  hither, 
to  prevented  me  from  executing  their  desires,  as  well  as  my  own  wish¬ 
es,  by  publishing  this  life  of  the  Queen  of  Soots,  with  sut^  new  mat. 
ter  as  I'had  collected  from  public  and  private  sources. 

"  In  executing  this  work,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  new-write 
the  whole.  In  doing  this,  I  perceived  the  convenience,  as  well  as  the 
use,  of  dividing  this  extensive  subject  into  two  volumes.  The  first 
will  comprehend  the  Queen’s  life;  the  second  will  contain  tix  memoirs 
of  subsidiary  matter:  Ist,  Of  the  calumniex  concerning  the  Scotish 
Queen — 2d,  Of  the  life  of  Francis  II.,  her  first  husband — Sd,  Of  the 
life  of  Lord  Darnley,  her  second  husband — idi.  Of  the  Itfe  of  James, 
Earl  Bothwell,  her  third  husband — 5th,  Of  the  life  of  the  Regent 
Murray,  her  bastard  brother  and  minion — 6th,  A  sketch  of  the  lire  of 
her  secretary,  Maitland.  All  those  memoirs  will  be  found  to  bear  ma. 
terially  on  this  Ife  of  the  Scotish  Queen,  by  illustrating  its  obscurities, 
and  ascertaining  its  facts.  As  the  interesting  question.  Whether  the 
Queen  qf  Scots  wfre  guil^  or  innocent  of  Darmey’s  death  ?  must  oc¬ 
cur,  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  more  familiarly  treated  in 
those  separate  memoirs  man  in  a  formal  dissertation,  which  might  re. 
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quire  an  attention  of  more  disgust  than  amusement,  and  might  fatigue, 
without  the  comfort  of  conviction. 

"  Yet  should  1  never  have  thought  of  publishing  the  singular  life 
<^the  Scotish  Queen,  if  1  had  not  convinced  myself,  by  my  own  !*• 
hours  and  reflections,  that  she  was  a  calumniated  woman,  and  an  in^ 
jured  princess ;  who  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  which  were  commit¬ 
ted  by  others,  and  imputed  to  her  by  the  evil-doers  themselves,  who 
found  it  no  hard  matter,  during  the  delusive  circumstances  of  corrupt 
times,  to  cast  their  own  guilt  upon  her  conduct.  Calumniation  be¬ 
came  the  great  object  her  ruin,  while  religion  was  debased  by  fana¬ 
ticism  ;  while  domestic  biction  was  actuated  by  criminal  aiqbition ; 
imd  while  both  religion  and  faction  were  inflamed  by  forei^  policy, 
which  was  itself  urged  by  hatred,  and  prompted  by  maligmty."— - 
V(d.  i.  Pref.  pp.  2,  3. 

The  two  volumes  might  be  regarded  as  separate  works ;  but, 
as  the  Memoirs  only  exhibit,  in  a  detmled  and  controversial 
form,  what,  with  more  than  sufficient  frequency,  is  given  in  the 
first  volume,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  strictly  the 
life  of  Mary,  taking  from  the  supplement  only  what  may  more 
clearly  illustrate  the  cmnions  or  me  inconsistencies  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  minutely  to  analyse 
the  whole  of  the  life,  divided,  as  it  properly  enough  is,  into  a 
number  of  sections ;  all  that  we  can  attempt  is,  to  give  such  a 
view  of  the  work,  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  we  have  fiurly  appreciated  it^  and  may  put  it  in  our  power 
to  pcnnt  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  substitutimi  of  errone¬ 
ous  representation  for  historical  truth. 

After  the  failure  of  the  unprincipled  and  boisterotis  attempts 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  get  into  his  possesion  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scotland,  it  was  determined  to  send '  her  to  France,  that  she 
might  be  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  able  and 
anmitious  family  of  her  mother.  This  measure,  rashly  adopt¬ 
ed,  was  soon  deplored  ;  and  it  has  generally  been  considered  as 
having,  in  no  slight  degree,  contributed  to  the  errors  and  the 
sorrows  of  her  future  life.  Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  thinks  dif¬ 
ferently  ;  and  we  quote  his  remarks  upon  the  subject,  to  show 
the  decision  with  which  he  can  write  in  direct  oppomtion  to  the 
most  striking  facts,  and  to  tlie  whole  tenor  of  Mary's  history, 
nay,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  his  own  opinion. 

^  "  The  Scotish  historians,  reasoning  fiom  the  manners  of  their  own 
times,  deplore  the  education  of  Mary  in  the  court  of  Henry  1 1.  one  of 
the  most  polite,  but  most  corrupt,  in  Europe.  Wie  here,  accmding  to 
them,  received  every  accomplishment  that  could  add  to  her  charms  as 
a  woman,  and  contracted  maiw  of  those  prejudices  which  occasioned 
her  misfcMtunes  as  a  queen.  'The  historians  thus  show  their  own  fure- 
jodices,'  while  they  lament,  with  injudicious  regret,  the  prejudices  of- 
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the  Queen.  Had  Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  as  complete  a  Hu^enot  as  Arran,  and  as  determined  a  Calvin, 
ut  as  Knox,  w  same  misfortunes  had  Iwfallen  her,  while  Elizabeth's 
dissimulation  governed  England — while  Murray's  ambition  influenced 
Scotland."  Vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

This  surely  implies,  that  her  misfortunes  were  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  in  any  respect,  to  her  reli^on ;  and  yet,  in  the  me¬ 
moir  upon  the  calumnies  against  her  in  the  second  volume,  we ' 
find  this  remark :  (p.  Her  great  infelicity,  or  her  usual 

faulty  was  her  reli^n,  which  was  considered,  by  the  uncharit. 
able  among  the  rerormed,  as  a  erime.'’ 

It  was  imposnble  for  any  writer  of  this  period  not  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  state  of  religion,  by  which  all  events  were 
then  so  powerfully  influenced ;  and  we  must  advert  to  the  views 
of  the  Scotish  Reformation  taken  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to  undo*, 
stand  some  of  the  strange  notions  which  he  has  brought  himself 
to  entertain.  "  From  the  aj^iearance  of  Patrick-  Hamilton,  in 
1528,  to  the  death  cS  Walter  Milne,  in  1558,  there  came  out 
upon  the  stage  of  reform  in  Scotland  various  pretenders  to 
martyrdom,  who  were  rather  remarkable  for  tneir  power  of 
suffering,  than  their  pracUce  of  presbyterianism,  and  whose 
**  punishments  were  more  l^al  than  either  moral  or  politic.'* 
Vol.i.  p.  19. 

In  this  cold-blooded  manner,  the  author  directs  our  attendoa 
to  such  men  as  Wishart  and  his  noble  associates,  who  were 
doomed,  by  the  most  execrable  tyranny,  to  the  anguish  of  the 
stake,  for  th^  adherence  to  what  Uiey  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  who  evinced,  'm  \  the  heroism  with 
which  they  submitted  tp  death,  not  what  is  sneeringly  styled 
pretenaon  to  martyrdom,  but  a  pious  intrepidity,  which  even  a 
generous  enemy  nught  have  been  expected  to  record  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  admiration.  But  our  author  thought  as  unfavourably 
of  the  work  of  Reformation  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  of  the  men 
who  suffered  fer  it.  **  We  may  thus  perceive,  that  the  reform 
^  of  religion  had  not  taught  its  votaries  any  great  respect  for  the 
**  established  law.  Neither  had  it  produced  any  melioradon  of  the 
^  hearts  m^er  of  the  highest  or  lowest  orders,  which  might  miU- 
rate  the  outrageous  manners  of  a  ferocious  people."  Vol.  i.  p.  58. 
why  it  had  failed  in  amending  its  votaries,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  are  reprobated  by  Mr.  Chalmers  as  the 
most  worthless  of  men,  he  has  not  concealed. 

**  The  same  reign  (of  Mory)^  was  also  an  age  of  religion,  but  with¬ 
out  morals.  The  rriigion  wbueh  became  predominant,  allowed  the 
commission  of  evil,  if  good  were  proposed  as  the  end ;  though  the  evil 
was  certain,  and  the  good  were  problematical.  Beaton  was  assassi- 
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liated  for  the  benefit  of  the  religion ;  Rizzio  was  murdered,  in  the 
Queen's  presence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  retitipit.  The  general  ]mn> 
aple  was  reprobated  by  the  religion  of  Chnn,  but  was  adopted  into 
the  practice  of  the  fa^ionable  code.  Crime  was  rejected  b}-  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  crime  was  assumed  into  the  religion  in  rogue, 
if  committed  with  a  religious  intoit.  Such  doctrines,  and  such  prac¬ 
tices,  were  rejected  by  the  religion  which  Mary  professed ;  such  doc¬ 
trines,  and^such  practices,  were  allowed,  were  assumed,  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  which*  Murray  professed  and  proterted.”  Vol.  i.  pp.  S12,  813. 

We  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  say  a  single  word  in  confuts^' 
bon  of  this  most  malicious  and  false  representation. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation,  during  Mary's  residence  in 
France,  and  whilst  her  mother  was  invested  with  the  Regency, 
struggled  with  forbearance,  but  with  constancy,  for  liberty  to 
profess  their  religion ;  and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  they  had 
puned  such  an  ascendancy,  that  even  the  French  Court,  partly 
uiflucnced  by  circumstances  threatening  the  power  ot  the  family 
of  Guise,  had  become  eager  to  restore  tranquillity.  It  was 
(|uite  apparent,  that  this  could  be  done  only  by  proposing  terms 
acceptable  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ;  the  Bishop  of  Va¬ 
lence,  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  by  Francis  and  Mary, 
was  aware  of  it ;  and  accordingly,  after  some  difficulties  had 
been  surmounted,  the  English  anid  French  Commisuoners  en¬ 
tered  into  the  negotiation  that  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  by  which  peace  was  happly  resUn-ed.  Certain  conces- 
nons  were  made  to  the  Lords,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  Parlia. 
Inent,  in  all  respects  as  valid  as  if  summoned  by  the  sovereign, 
should  be  imm^iately  convened.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Caledonia,  following  Whitaker,  had  maintiuned^ 
that  the  concessions  just  stated  were  never  made,  but  that  they 
had  been  forged,  with  the  connivance  of  Cecil,  by  the  Lord 
James,  Lord  Ruthven,  and  Miutland  of  Lethington ;  abd,  with¬ 
out  adverting  to  a  full  confutation  of  this  opinion,  inserted  by 
Dr.  Cook  in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,'  he  repeats  it  in  the  present  publication.  He  begins  a 
disquisition  in  its  suppot;t,  by  asserting,  **  that  Cecil  was  cap- 
**  able  of  any  imposition,  and  that  the  Lord  James  and  his  as- 
"  sociates  were  in  the  habk  of  every  villainy,  and  capable  of  any 
^  baseness and,  after  detiuling  his  reasons  for  pronouncing 
the  concesnons  spurious,  he  ohwrves,  **  that  the  treaty  which 
**  was  certified  by  Lord  James,  Lord  Ruthven<  and'  Secretary 

Maitland,  was  a  gross  impoution — such  men  being  capable  of 
“  any  vilkiny,  and  Miutland  being  in  the'habit  of  for^^ry." 
V(d.  11.  p.  415,  416.  We  have  not  room  for  »  conf utatien 
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his  arguments,  but  shall  merely  remark,  in  general,  that  if  there 
had  not  been  concesut^ns,  no  treaty,  as  parties  were  then  »tu- 
ate,  could  have  been  cmicluded  ;  that  in  all  the  reasonings  re. 
specdng  the  legality  of  the  Parliament,  it  was  never  insinuated 
that  the  article,  in  virtue  of  which  it  had  been  convoked,  was  a 
forgery ;  and  that,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  Cecil  and 
Murray  were  as  consummate  villmns  as  Mr.  Chalmers  says  th^ 
were,  they  would  not,  unless  they  had.  been  destitute  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  which  even  he  does  not  allege,  have  ventured  to' 
frame  false  concesnons,  which  they  must  have  known  that  the 
first  arrival  from  France  would  infalHbly  expose  to  the  world. 

The  blight  prospects  which  Mary  had  for  a  short  time  enjoy¬ 
ed,  were  suddenly  and  for  ever  darkened  by  the  premature  death' 
of  her  husband,  the  sovereign  of  France;  and  in  consequence  rf 
this  event,  she  determined  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Scotland. 
With  a  view  to  this,  her  brother,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Murray,  w^  sent  by  the  Scotish  estates  to  condole  with  her, 
and.  to  invite  her  to  her  kingdom,  and  he  set  out  for  France^ 
having  previously  obtained  an  assurance  that  she  should  not  be 
molested  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion.  He  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  mission  of  Leslie  from  the  Catholics,  by  whom  his  arrival 
was  anticipated,  most  graciously  received,  ana  he  returned  with 
the  fullest  assurance  that  Mary  would  be  guided  by  his  counsels. 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  she  had  da. 
clined  during  the  life  of  Francis,  she  continued  to  resist;  and 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Elizabeth,  irritated  by  her  steadi¬ 
ness,  attempted  to  intercept  her  in  her  voyage  to  Scotland.  This 
plan  Mr.  Comers  ascribes  to  the  Lord  James,  who,  he  tells  us, 
suggested  it  to  Elizabeth,  as  he  passed  through  England  after  see¬ 
ing  his  sister.  The  absurdity  of  the  charge  is  quite  evident 
He  had  been  highly  gratified  with  the  kindness  of  Mary;  he  had 
completely  succeeded,  if  that  were  his  object,  in  estabhshing  his 
influence  over  her,  and  could  have  no  motive  to  disappoint  his 
own  ambition  to  please  Elizabeth.  But  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot 
think  of  Murray  without  being  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery, 
and  he  has  thus  indeed  described  the  future  regent. — “  Murray's 

whcde  life  was  a  continued  plot,  whose  constant  object  was  tiie 
«  Queen's  sceptre.^  (Vol.  i.  p.  373.)  This  is  in  fact  the  key  to  a 
great  part  of  the  work,  the  author  constantly  exercising  himself 
in  the  invention  of  plots,  where  no  human  being  but  himself 
could  have  conceived  them  to  be  posrible. 

Mary  arrived  safely  in  Scotland,  and  all  classes  of  her  subjects 
vied  in  expresang  their  loyalty  and  their  affection.  The  Pro¬ 
testants,  indeed,  were  shocked  with  her  religion,  and  they  gave 
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some  viol^  proofs  of  their  enmity  to  what  they  reprobated  as 
id(Jatry;  but  she  conducted  herself  with  so  much  prudence  and 
kindness,'  and  Murray  so  effectually  exerted  his  influence  over 
the  ministers,  that  she  became  daily  more  popular,  and  found 
her  situation  much  happier  than  she  had  expected  it  to  be.  We 
with  much  pleasure  make  some  extracts  from  the  interesting  ac¬ 
count  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  given  of  her  person,  her  chari¬ 
ties,  her  domestic  establishment,  her  amusements  and  her  studies, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  taste  and  malignity  which  it  occasitmally 
presents. 

"  As  the  Scotish  Queen  was  born  in  December,  154S,  and  Eliza^ 
beth  in  September,  1533,  Mary  was  thus  much  younger  than  the 
English  Queen.  As  Mary's  mother  was  one  of  the  largest  of  women, 
so  was  she  "  of  higher  stature”  than  Elizabeth,  as  we  learn  from  Mel- 
vill ;  while  Elizab^h  considered  her  own  as  the  only  true  standard  of 
perfection.  Elizabeth's  hair  was  more  red  than  yellow,  says  Melvill, 
while  Mary's  was  light  auburn,  with  diesnut-coloured  eyes.  Mary 
bad  Grecian  features,  with  a  nose  somewhat  out  of  propmtion  long, 
as  her  father’s  was.  'The  Queen  of  Scots  seems  to  have  been  the 
handsomest  of  the  two,  according  to  the  general  opinion.  Elizabeth 
asked  Melvill,  whether  die  or  his  Queen  danced  best  i  He  said,  my 
Queen  danced  not  so  high  and  dispmedly  as  Elizabeth  did ;  and  he 
might  have  added,  that  his  Queen  danc^  most  gracefully,  though 
this  Would  have  been  amiss.  Elizabeth  had  clothes  of  every  countn-, 
which  on  each  successive  day  she  changed,  preferring,  however,  the 
Italian  dress :  Mary  had  a  great  variety  of  dresses,  as  we  learn  from 
her  wardrobe  accounts ;  though  they  were  not  more  numerous  than 
Elizabeth’s.  Mary  had  ten  pair  of  wolven  [woven^  hois  [[hose]]  ot* 
gold,  silver,  and  silk ;  three  pair  woven  hois  of  worsted  of  Guern¬ 
sey  :  She  had  thir^-six  pafr  of  velvet  shoes,  pasmental  [laced]]  with 
gold  and  silver :  She  had  six  pair  of  gloves  of  worsted  of  Guernsey. 
The  two  Queens  seem  to  have  delighted  in  dress ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  of  them  was  the  best  provided. 

"  They  were  both  learned  women,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times)  Elizabeth  read  Greek  with  A8cham,'Mary  read  Latin  with 
Buchanan.  The  minds  of  both  were  highly  cultivated  ;  but  Elizabeth 
possessed,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  the  masculine  faculty  of  decision 
and  action.  Mary,  though  superior  as  a  woman,  was  defective  in  this 
quality  of  a  sovereign ;  a  defect  this,  which  she  had  learned  at  the 
court  of  France,  where  she  saw  the  sovereign  constantly  yielding  an 
easy  assent  to  a  predominant  minister.”  VoT.  i.  pp.  65,  o6. 

“  The  Queen’s  charity  was  a  very  notable  object  After  her  return 
from  France,  she  appointed  two  elemonnart  to  distribute  her  alms  to 
the  poor — Archibald  Crawford  and  Peter  RoHe,  who  were  both  ec- 
clesii^cs.  They  obtained  money,  by  her  orders,  from  the  treasurer, 
and  from  other  sources,  which  th^  distributed  to  necessitous  persons. 
The  sums  whidi  were  thus  allottra,  for  such  benevolent  purposes, 
appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  as  the  demand  required*  The  edu- 
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CKtion  of  poor  children  appear  alao  to  hava  been  objects  of  her  ■*»— 
lion*."  Vei.  i.  pp.  66,  , 

**  Next  to  her  charities  may  be  conaidoad  her  shidiei.  Thae  wm 
with  the  Queen,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  one  called  Mr.  George  Bo- 
whanan,  a  Scotidi  man,  very  well  Learned,  that  was  schoolmaster  u^tp 
Mons.  de  Brisack’s  son;  very  godly  and  honest  She  readeth  daily  af. 
ter  her  dinner,  instruct  by  a  learned  man,  Mr.  George  Bowhanao, 
somewhat  of  L)rvie.  We  might  indeed  know,  from  Melville,  . 
when  her  mere  serious  affairs  permitted,  she  was  taken  up  with  read¬ 
ing  of  histories.  Buchanan  giwfied  the  Queen  by  the  blandishments 
cd'  his  poetry ;  and  she,  exclusive  of  quarterly  payments  from  her 
treasury,  gave  him,  for  life,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  abbey  of  Cross- 
ragoel  in  Ayrshire,  amounting  to  £500  a-year.”  Ib.  pp.  6S. 

**  The  Scotish  Queen  had  a  library,  from  which  her  studies  might 
have  been  traced,  if  we  had  not  had  contemporary  information.  She 
had  globes,  and  duuts,  and  books,  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
iU  deKrib^  by  the  keeper  of  her  wardrobe,  and  to  have  been  madi 
diliq>idated  t. 

**  The  Queen's  women  formed  a  great  object  of  her  sokeitude,  though^ 
ahe  had  nothing  like  the  female  establishments  of  modem  couita 
The  Maries,  who  were  associated  with  her  in  her  infancy,  continiui 
still  about  her — Muy  Fleming,  Mary  Betown,  Mary  Livmgston,  Ma¬ 
ry  Seton ;  besides  od^  dames,  damoiselks,  and  maidhmis :  But  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Pingirillion  was  her  chief  lady,  who,  in  Randolph's  kft< 
ters  to  Cecil,  obtained  the  name  of  Pigillion.  Before  the  Queen  sst 
out  on  her  Miort  tour,  in  September,  1561,  there  were  several  pn. 
ments,  by  the  treasurer,  for  saddles  and  bridles  to  twelve  of  tw 
Queen's  ladies,  and  for  l^k  riding  cloaks  to  fifteen  of  the  same  la¬ 
dies.  During  some  time  after  the  Queen’s  return,  die  clothes  and 
equipments  for  hersdf,  her  ladies,  and  attendants,  were  black ;  and 
some  of  the  servants  wore  black  grey.  Randolph  intimated  to  Ceet^ 
speaking  of  the  intended  interview  between  the  two  Queens,  that,  to 
avoid  expenses,  it  was  determined,  that  all  men  should  wear  nodiiag 
but  black  cloth,  as  the  Q^een  had  net  cast  off  her  immming  garments. 
She  continued  her  mourning  dress  till  her  marriage  with  Daiiilcy,  ii 
July,  1565.  The  Queen's  common  wearing  gowns  appear  to  mfre 
been  made,  some  of  chamlatc,  some  of  damis,  and  some  of  serge  of 
Florence,  bordered  with  black  velvet.  Her  riding-doaks  and  skirts 
were  of  Mack  seigC  of  Florence,  stiffened  in  the  neck  and  other  parts 
with  buckram,  ai^  mounted  with  pasementis  [^lace^  and  tiblxxis."— 

lb.  pp.  68,  69.  . 

•  In  Mudi,  1564-5,  the  traniTcr  paid,  by  the  Queen’i  order,  to  Mr.  Winiai 
Ouhng,  the  master  of  the  panusar-echool  of  StuUng,  £17,  tu  for  the  ftimuhinf  of 
Sainu  [ofaddieak 

"  f  Item,  Two  gloibbit,  the  ane  of  the  heavia,  and  the  other  of  the  earth.  ItUh, 
Six  cartes  of  tiadiie  ooontiies.  Item,  Twa  painted  broddis  [boards] ;  die  ane  of  die 
ituua,  and  the  other  of  grolew|Qe,  or  csaceipts.  Item,  Eight  paint^  broddis  of  the 
Doctors  of  Almeaie.  Of  portrot/s,  she  appnrt  to  have  had  a  picture  of  her  mathcr  r 
a  picture  of  her  fMfaer ;  a  picture  of  her  Iniibaad,  Fiaodc  IL ;  aad  a  pfeton  of  die 
Couotable  et  Fiaaee.  It  thonid  oecni,  fom  dw  sOeaceof  the  tnasuiar’s  accouala,  ttoa 
she  bad  no  painter  in  Scodand. 
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**  Her  clodi  of  gold ;  her  tapeetry ;  her  Turkey  carpets ;  her  beds 
and  coverlids;  her  Imrd-claUhes ;  her  table  cloauies  of  domick;  her 
vessels  of  glass ;  her  chairs  and  stools,  covered  with  velvet,  and  gar¬ 
nished  wiw  fringes ;  her  dotAUUit,  vaskenu,  and  skirts;  all  in  detail 
in  her  wardrobe  accounts,  though  very  gorgeous,  may  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  something  of  the  tawmy  appearance  of  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s  warehouse.  We  see  nothing  of  but  we  are  told,  I 

think,  that  the  miscreants  who  dethroned  ner,  coined  her  silvtf  work 
to  pay  dte  expenses  of  their  insurrection.”  Vol.  L  p.  70. 

••  As  to  the  Queen's  amusements,  we  may  see,  in  the  wardrobe-book, 
that  she  was  a  chess- flayer ;  but  one  of  ner  great  domestic  amuse¬ 
ments  was  shooting  at  the  butts.  Hawking  was  a  common  and  heidth- 
ful  pastime  in  that  and  the  preceding  age.  Her  father  and  grand- 
fiitber  were  both  pasuonately  attach^  to  this  amusing  as  well  as  sa¬ 
lutary  practice ;  and  a  falconer,  with  his  attendants,  rormed  a  part  of 
dieir  establishments.  James  Lindsay,  who  was  master  falconer  at  the 
demise  of  James  V.  received  a  year’s  salary  of  £  66,  ISs.  4d. ;  and  he 
had  seven  falconers  under  him.  James  Lindsay  continued  master 
falconer  during  Mary’s  minority,  but  his  assistants  were  reduced  to 
four.  He  appears  to  have  bm  succeeded,  in  1562,  by  Matthew 
Kerr,  who,  as  master  frlconer,  received  the  same  salary.  Hawks  were 
Iwought  from  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1.562.  In  August,  1 562,  the 
Queen  sent  a  present  of  hawks  to  Elisabeth.  The  Scotish  Queen, 
and  her  Ladies  and  Lords,  took  the  diversion  of  hawking  often  in 
Lothian,  and  sometimes  in  Fife.  In  1565,  two  additiQnal  falconers 
were  added  to  the  establishment,  on  account  of  Damley,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  hawking. 

**  The  C^een  had  gardens  at  aD  her  houses,  though  not  perhaps  of 
great  extent,  or  much  ornamented,  by  bringing  ait  m  aid  of  nature ; 
and,  in  her  gardens,  she  delighted,  as  was  the  practice  of  Elizidieth, 
to  receive  and  converse  with  ambassadors,  and  other  public  men,  on 
business.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  gardens,  and  of  taking 
long  walks  with  her  ladies  and  lords,  and  also  with  the  foreign  am- 
bajnadors,  who  did  much  of  their  business  in  those  walks.”  ib. 
pp.  70,  71. 

"  The  Queen’s  musicians,  as  obiects  of  amusement,  and,  still  more, 
as  essentials  in  her  religious  worsnip,  engaged  much  of  ha  attention. 
We  have  seen,  in  her  earliest  age,  tnat  she  had  minstrels  attached  to 
her  establishment.  In  1561,  and  in  1562,  she  had  five  viedars,  or  play¬ 
ers  on  the  viol,  who  seem  to  have  been  all  Scotsmen ;  John  Feldiey 
Moreis  Dow,  William  Hoy,  John  Dow,  a  name  consecrated  to  music, 
and  John  R^.  The  Queen  had  dnee  players  on  the  lute  at  the  same 
time.  ’The  Queen  played  on  the  lute  and  virginals,  as  we  learn  from 
MelvQL  In  1564*,  wl^  Melvill  was  sent  from  Mi^  to  Elisabeth, 
she  aaked'him.  If  his  mistress  played  well?  to  whim  he  answered, 
Reasonably,  as  a  Queen.  Mary  had  also  a  schalmer,  whidi  was  a  sort 
of  pipe  or  fluted  instrument,  b^  not  a  bagpipe  ;  and  pipers  and  schal- 
mers  were  sometimes  used  synonymously  in  the  treasurer’s  books  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  James  IV.  The  Queen  had  also  a  small  establish¬ 
ment  of  singers.  Melvill  informs  us,  that  the  Queen  had  three  valets 
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of  her  chamber,  who  sung  three  parts,  and  wanted  a  bass  to  sing  the 
fourth  part ;  and  Rizzio  being  recommended  to  the  Queen  as  a  per¬ 
son  fit  to  make  the  fourth  in  concert,  was  drawn  in  sometimes  to  wwg 
with  the  other  valets.”  Vol.  L  pp.  7S,  7S. 

During  the  period  now  alluded  to,  Mary,  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  made  a  progress  through  the  northern  parts  of  her  do¬ 
minions.  The  journey  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who,  irritated  at  the  elevaUon  of  Murray, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  domains,  whid^ 
though  without  any  legal  title,  he  had  long  enjoyed,  and  offend-  • 
ed  probably  at  what  he  thought  the  severe  treatment  of  one  of  his 
sons,  who  had  been  guil^  of  an  outrageous  assault,  became  dis¬ 
contented^  and  at  length  raised  the  feeble  and  ill-concerted  re¬ 
bellion  agfunst  his  sovereign,  which  terminated  in  his  own  death, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  family.  Mr.  Chalmers  attributes  the  wh(de 
of  this  to  Murray,  who  goaded  him  to  treason,  and  who,  to  carry 
into  effect  interested  objects  of  his  own,  proposed  the  journey  to 
the  Queen,  that  he  might  have  the  {Measure  of  rendering  her  un¬ 
wittingly  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  her  most  devoU 
ed  adherents.  He  completely  fails,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
establishing  this;  but  his  account  of  it  will  afford  a  pretty  good 
specimen  of  his  style  and  manner. 

We  are  thus  conducted  to  the  question,  whether,  at  the  epoch 
of  those  grants  in  January  1561-2,  there  existed  a  plot  by  Huntley 
against  Lord  James ;  or  whether  Lord  James  had  not  formed  a  plot 
against  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  those  problemati- 

points,  which  so  disfigure  the  history  of  Scotland,  in  that  factions 
and  fanatical  age.  The  contemporaneous  historians,  indeed,  Buchanan 
and  Knox,  are  so  positive  that  there  was  a  plot  by  Huntley  against 
the  Lord  James,  that  Mad.  de  Keralio,  with  all  her  research  and  rea¬ 
diness  of  observation,  speaks  familiarly  of  HutUlefs  tUot.  The  histo¬ 
rian  of  Mary,  with  his  usual  prejudice,  has  raised  a  vast  folnic  of 
charges  against  Huntley,  without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  re¬ 
cords,  and  state  papers,  evince  a  conspiracy  by  the  Queen’s  miniott 
against  an  innocent  noble ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
by  Huntley,  the  Chancellor,  against  her  corrupt  minister.”  lb.  pp. 
196,297. 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  it  is  observed,  “  The  whole  account 
**  of  the  Queen  and  her  minion's  expedition  to  the  North  for  ruin- 
“  ing  Huntley,  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Robertson,  is  chiefly 
“  taken  from  Buchanan  and  Knox,  two  of  Huntley's  bitterest 
«  enemies,  and  two  of  the  greatest  liars  that  ever  disgraced  his- 
**  tory,  and  is  a  tissue  of  fidsehood  and  misrepresentation  that 
“  is  woven. with  an  affectation  of  apparent  impartiality." 

The  attention  of  her  subjects,  and  of  forrign  Princes,  was 
soon  directed  to  the  marriage  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
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Sootish  Queen  ;  and,  with  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth,  Dam. 
ley,  the  son  oi  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  went  into  Scotland  in  the 
hope  of  gsiuing  her  affections.  Her  marriage  with  him  was  at 
first  approved  by  Murray ;  but  probably  disgusted  at  the  petu¬ 
lance  and  folly  which  his  vigorous  mind  soon  must  have  disco¬ 
vered,  or  dreeing  that  through  Darnley  his  own  influence  might 
be  diminished,  he  changed  his  sentiments,  and  most  unwarrant¬ 
ably,  when  he  found  his  opposition  ineffectual,  had  recourse  to 
arms.  Mr.  Chalmers  does  not  fail  to  bring  prominently  forward 
this  injudicious  and  culpable  part  of  the  conduct  of  Murray, 
whilst  he  exhibits  the  vigour  of  the  Queen,  who,  although  sur¬ 
rounded,  as  he  affirms,  with  traitors,  was  completely  successful 
agtunst  the  conspirators.  They  were  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  England ;  and  our  author  thus  remarks  upon  the  account 
which  Sir  James  Melvil  has  given  of  Murray's  harsh  reception 
by  Elizabeth. 

*'  Thus  happy  was  Elizabeth  in  her  dissimulation ! — in  her  hypo- 
criticad  imposture  on  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors.  Thus 
low  could  the  ambition  of  Murray  stoop,  as  the  drudge  of  Elizabeth: 
yes ;  to  be  a  king,  he  demeaned  himself  more  than  became  a  mnn. 
On  the  conduct  of  Henry  VlI  I.’s  daughter,  there  cannot  be  two  o|h- 
nions  :  Like  a  fiend,  she  tempted  and  betrayed :  Like  a  fury,  she  re¬ 
proached  and  tormented  the  miscreants  of  h^  delusion  and  treachery  : 
Like  another  Hecate,  she  thrust  them  forward  into  rebellion,  and  then 
deceived  them,  for  the  gratification  of  her  envy,  her  hate,  her  strong 
desire  of  double-dealing.”  Vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Mary  soon  found  that  her  choice  of  Damley  could  add  little 
to  her  happiness.  His  grovelling  habits,  his  caprice,  his  dismpa^ 
tion,  and  his  occasional  rudeness,  destroyed  her  respect  fm*  him, 
and  alienated  her  affections,  and  she  saw  that  she  must  tranrfet 
her  omfidence  to  otliers  more  able  and  more  willing  to  carry  on 
the  administration  of  her  government  Her  secretary,  Rizzio, 
whom  she  had  taken  into  her  family  in  a  very  humble  capacity, 
soon  gained  her  esteem;  she  was  much  directra  by  him,  and  the 
unhappy  man,  elated  by  her  favour,  conducted  himself  with  an 
arrogance  and  an  ostentation  which  raised  up  many  enemies. 
The  removal  of  this  obscure  foreigner  from  court  was  regarded 
by  several  of  the  old  nobility  as  es.sential  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  private  antipathy  combining  with  their  avowed 

Satriotism  in  enecting  the  object.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
one  cannot  be  mentioned  without  horror.  Mmton  and  Ruth- 
ven  determined  to  cut  him  off,  and  th^  found  no  difficulty  in 
prevailing  upon  the  fickle  and  violent  Damley  to  join  in  their 
scheme.  After  the  barbarous  murder  of  Rizzio,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  for  whose  return  the  most 
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powerful  aolidtadons  had  been  previously  made,  entered  Scot* 
ttnd.  Mary  found  it  expedient  to  paraon  him,  and  he  soon 
Trained  that  influence  in  the  state  which  his  own  rashness  alcme 
had  suspended.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Chalmers  in  variooi 
parts  of  his  work.  The  influence,''  he  says,  “  of  Murray  over 
**  Mary,  as  it  was  not  to  be  described,  so  can  it  only  be  coropar* 
<<  ed  to  the  sii^^ular  influoice  of  the  rattlesnake  over  its  prey ; 
«  She  could  not  re^t  it"  Yol.  i.  p.  173.  And  in  another  pl^we 
aUudiim  to  this  period,  he  admits  that,  ^  next  to  Cedi  and  Eli, 
**  sabeth,  in  efficacy  of  persuasicm  over  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
**  Murray  her  brother  and  adviser,  who  had  still  mm%  influence 
«  over  faii^  sprit  than  any  df  the  Scotish  nobles,  beyond  corn. 
Vol.  iL  p.  341. 

The  period  of  her  confinement  was  now  approaching,  and  was 
contemplated  by  all  ranks  with  the  deepest  interest  Murray, 
however,  our  author  tells  us,  could  not  let  such  an  event  pass 
without  indulging  his  wonderful  propenrity  to  plotting. 

"  However  well  intended  it  might  have  been  by  the  privy-oooMi 
of  Scotland  to  advise  the  Queen  to  retire  into  the  castle  for  her  aa 
eomkemmi  t  yet  was  it  converted,  by  matdiless  artifice,  into  a  fiat, 
whidi  had  for  its  end  the  transfer  of  the  Queen’s  sceptre  to  Mur^s 
milty  hand.  The  grey-bearded  statesmen  reasoned  in  this  mamwr: 
Recollecting  the  assassination  of  Rizzio  in  the  Queen’s  presence,  «d 
ootisidering'  the  Queen’s  period  of  {uregnancy,  the  probability  wi% 
that  die  would  be  delivers  of  a  monster,  of  a  still-bmn  child,  pret^ 
certainly ;  and  knowing  how  subject  child-bed  is  to  accidents,  they 
inferred  with  great  amMarance  of  reason,  that  tlie  Queen  would,  in 
all  probability,  never  iMve  her  bed  alive.”  Vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171. 

,  The  {flot  is  here  rather  obscurely  announced,  but  it  is  fully 
brou^it  forth  in  the  memoir  on  Murray  in  the  second  volume. 


’*  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  after  the  general  reconcilement  of 
all  the  nobles,  none  but  Ar^le  and  Murray,  who  were  so  lately  ps^ 
doned,  dept  within  the  casUe.  The  diiefs  oi  the  Hamihons  were  ia 
exile,  owing  to  the  ^p%^us  folly  of  the  duke.  And  it  is  apparent 
if  any  fatal  accident  had  happen^  to  the  Queen  in  child-bra,  dut 
Murray,  being  in  possession  of  Edinburgh-castle,  would  have  seised 
her  sceptre,  which  Cecil  would  have  proved  to  be  l^timate^  hii, 
and  Ehzab^  would  have  recognised  as  his  genuine  right,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  statute,  entailing  the  crown  on  Arran,  and  vntually  de> 
nying  the  illicit  pretensions  ^  the  bastard  Murray,  though  twice  1^ 
gitiDuted.”  Ib.  pp.  834,  885. 

The  Imth  of  a  son  did  not  efface  from  the  mind  of  Mary  the 
abhorrence  which  the  conduct  of  Damley,  in  the  case  of  Rizzio, 
had  impressed;  and  this,  conjoined  with  his  frivolity  and  way- 
wardne^  probably  occasioned  the  proposal  of  divorce  which 
was  made  to  the  (^cen,  but  which,  from  regard  to  her  son,  she 
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Rejected.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  failure  of  die  measure 
sugg^ted  to  the  worthless  Bothwell  the  plan  of  murdering  Dam- 
ley,  for  <wning  the  way  to  his  beu^  selected  as  the  huMiaiid  of 
We  know  from  the  confession  which  the  Earl  of  Morton 
before  his  executioi^  that  the  plan  was  communicated  to  hhn: 
But  he  explicitly  declares  that  he  rejected  it  with  horror,— that  up¬ 
on  its  being  intimated  to  him  that  die  Queen  approred  of  it,  he  re- 
'  solved,  should  an  application  be  made  to  him  direedy  fkmi  her, 
that  he  would  leave  the  kingdom; — and  that  he  concealed  what 
he  knew,  from  the  danger  of  making  any  discovery.  Yet,  upon 
this  confession,  Mr.  Chalmers  chieny  founds  his  assertion,  that 
Morton  took  an  active  part  in  the  murder,  and  joined  in  all  the 
consul taUons  about  the  mode  of  its  being  effected.  We  do  not 
here  inquire  whether  Morton  was  not  dweived  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Mary,  but  we  hedd  it  to  be  quite  evident,  that  if 
the  confesaon  is  to  be  credited  in  one  part,  we  must  believe  it 
in  all,  and  that  our  author  was  not  warranted  from  it  to  asagn  to 
Morton  the  share  in  the  murder  which  he  ascribes  to  him,  when 
the  confesnon  bears,  that  his  only  guilt  was  in  concealing  the 
wickedness  of  Bothwell  and  his  associates.  But,  although  it 
were  admitted  that  several  of  the  nobility  had  jmned  in  the  exe¬ 
crable  puipose,  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  either  that  Murray 
was  one  of  these  nobles,  or  that  the  Queen  was  ignorant  of  it ; 
both  these  points  muk  be  decked  by  very  different  evidence. 

Damley  having,  in  fretfulness  and  discontent,  left  Stirling  af-* 
ter  the  baptism  of  liis  son,  which  he  would  not  attend,  went  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  taken  ill.  Contemporary  writm  differ 
about  the  the  nature  of  his  illness;  but  Mr.,Chmmers,  relying 
upon  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  declares,  with  his  usuu 
dogmatism,  that  it  was  the  small-pox.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  fact,  about  which  there  needed 
have  been  no  doubt,  should  be  unknown  to  Leslie,  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  Mary,  which  it  was;  or  that  Buchanan  and 
S^x  should  have  been  so  rash  as  to  assign  a  cause  vmy  differ¬ 
ent  Yet  our  author,  delighted  with  his  discovery,  ponaescendi^ 
to  j^y  the  weakness  and  carelessness  of  Robertson,  who  was  igno¬ 
rant  m  it ;  and  he  calls  Buchanan  a  villiun,  being  satisBed  that 
he  knew  the  truth,  but  in  enmity  to  the  Queen  suppressed  it 
M^,  after  having  received  intelligence  of  Damley’s  situation, 
visited  him,  showed  him  the  kindest  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  travel,  brought  him  with  her  to  Edinburgh.  Soon 
after,  the  house  which  had  been  asagned  to  him  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  and  his  body  was  found  dead  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance,  not  scorched  by  the  conflagration.  It  is  admitted  by 
every  body,  that  this  detestable  act  w’as  the  act  of  Bothwell,  but 
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historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Queen,  or 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nobility.  Our  author  main¬ 
tains,  that  it  orimnat^  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  having  I 
been  disappointed  by  the  birth  of  James  in  his  design  to  seize 
the_ crown,  resolved  upon  Darnley’s  murder;  that  he  prevailed 
upon  Bothwell,  we  use  a  favourite  expression  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
which  he  has  repeated  a  hundred  times,  to  become  his  cats-pam^ 
by  promising  him  the  Queen  in  marriage ;  and  that  he  did  so 
with  the  secret  intentiwi  of  thus  getting  rid  of  them  both,  in  or¬ 
der  to  his  own  exaltation  to  the  regency.  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
agmn  and  again  brought  forward  this  opinion,  and  it  is  proper 
that  the  reader  should  have  it  before  huh  in  the  author's  own 
words. 

**  It  was  at  the  end  of  September  1566,  when  DamlCT  behaved  so 
absurdly  at  Hol3nrood-hou8e,  that  Murray  and  Maitland  condemned 
him  to  the  bowstring.  The  long  exposition  of  the  Privy  CouncQ  to 
the  Queen-mother  of  France,  before  mentioned,  is  a  proof  of  this  re¬ 
solution.  Murrw,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  drew  BothweU  into 
their  concert,  before  he  set  out  for  Lidisdale.  Maitland  gave  notice 
to  Morton,  who  then  was  expatriated  in  the  north  of  England;  and 
who  was  assured,  that  his  own  relief  was  interwoven  in  the  success  of 
their  projected  purpose.  Now,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
no  plot  could  have  been  enter^  into  in  Scotland,  during  that  age, 
without  the  assent  of  Murray,  so  superior  was  his  influence 
])ower :  nor  could  Maitland  have  written  on  such  a  topic  to  Morton, 
without  Murray’s  knowledge.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Scotiah 
statesmen  of  that  period,  whenever  they  looked  forward  to  some  dan¬ 
ger  which  might  require  the  protection  of  Secretaiy  Cecil,  to  write 
him  letters  of  acknowledgment  for  the  past,  with  a  view  to  the  futoR. 
But  the  whole  detail  of  the  plot  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  Queen 
returned  to  Craigmillar  castle,  in  November,  two  months  after  the  con-  , 
ception  of  the  original  design.  The  Queen  having  refused  to  be 
divorced  from  Damley,  when  proposed  by  Maitland,  and  urged  by  . 
Bothwell  in  presence  of  Murray,  was  included  as  one  of  the  victims 
of  thrir  villany.  The  series  the  facts,  as  they  came  out  in  die 

progress' of  this  murderous  plot,  from  its  conception  till  its  consum¬ 
mation,  by  the  Queen’s  'dethronement,  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  end  of  the  plot  for  the  ruin  of  the  king  and  Queen,  by 
the  murder  of  the  one,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  other."  VoL  1. 
pp.  189,  190. 

We  beg  also  to  quote  what  he  says  with  respect  to  it  in  his 
memoir  on  the  calumnies  of  Mary,  because  he  adduces  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  weighed  with  him  in  condemning  Murray. 

A  view  of  Scotish,  affairs,  and  Scotish  party,  at  that  period, 
shows,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  Bothwell,  even  with  the  epne^ 
of  the  Queen,  could  not  have  contrived  and  executed  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  without  being  immediately  detected  and  punished.  Such  a  plot 
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coukl  not  have  been  contrived  and  executed,  without  the  concurrence 
of  Murray,  whose  faction  was  paramount,  and  whose  partisans  were 
f  the  ruling  ofiicere  of  state,  and  possessed  the  secret  of  government. 

*  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  king’s  murder  was  contrived  and  executed 
by  a  conspiracy  ofj^nobles,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Murrajr  virtually : 
the  contriver  of  this  plot  was  Secretary  Maitland;  the  chief  support 
of  the  whole  was  the  Earl  of  Morton;  and  Bothwell,  who  was  made 
*  the  cak-patr,  wms,  like  other  such  characters,  pnshed  tlie  most  for¬ 
ward  of  the  conspirators  in  committing  the  murder.  The  real  c(hi- 
spirators  had  thr^  objects:  (1.)  To  take  off  Damlej,  whom  they  all 
abhorred ;  (2.)  to  ruin  Bothwell,  whose  enemies  the  chiefs  had  always 
been ;  (3.)  to  dethrone  the  Queen,  by  inapj  ing  her  to  Bothwell,  in 
order  to  let  Murray  into  the  vice-regal  chair ;  since  he  was  precluded, 
by  the  birth  of  James,  frimi  having  the  crown.”  P.  62. 

That  Murray  had  no  participation  in  the  murder  of  Damley, 
may  be  established,  we  think,  by  the  strongest  evidence.  At 
the  period  of  the  murder,  he  was,  as  Mr.  Chmmers  admits,  pos¬ 
sess^  of  the^  confidence  of  Mary,  and  actually  enjoyed  such  in¬ 
fluence,  that  nothing  could  be  aone  without  his  permisidon.  Is 
k  then  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  commit  a  most  sliocking 
crime,  merely  to  cut  off  a  foolish  young  man,  of  whom  he  had 
long  ceased  to  have  the  slightest  apprehension,  and  to  ruse  up 
a  rival  with  whom,  as  had  before  happened  in  a  similar  case, 
he  might  be  unable  to  contend  ?  But  we  are  told  that  he  had 
promised  to  make  Bothwell, — a  married  man  at  the  time  of  the 
plot  being  devised, — the  Queen’s  husband,  that  by  uniting  her  to 
^le  murderer  of  Damley,  he  might  exeke  against  her  sudi  ab¬ 
horrence  as  would  compel  her  to  relinquish  the  throne.  Yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  he  was  himself  one  of  die  murderers, 
and  known  by  Bothwell  to  be  so ;  he  was  therefore  in  as  great 
danger  of  being  detected,  as  the  man  whom,  with  a  refinement  of 
villainy  quite  unusual,  he  wished  to  sacrifice.  Was  he,  it  may  be 
asked,  so  weak  as  not  to  perceive,  that  in  this  most  intricate 
game,  he  might  be  himself  a  loser ;  diat  his  cats-paw  might  turn 
against  him,  as  all  his  former  feelings  would  lead  nim  to  do;  and 
tliat  it  might  not  be  very  easy,  after  having  placed  him  on  the 
throne  beside  Mary,  to  remove  him  from  it  P  If,  however,  he 
had  been  so  infatuated,  he  must  have  seen,  that  after  Bothwell 
had  received  the  high  reward  of  his  villainy,  it  was  essential  for 
his  own  interest  to  remmn  in  Scotland,  to  guide  his  perplexed 
plot  to  the  issue  which  had  been  contemplated.  But,  instead  of 
this,  when  the  marriage  was  about  to  be  solemnized,  he  asked 
leave  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and  actually  took  up  his  re^dence 
in  Fmnce,  the  government  of  which  was  partial  to  Mary,  and 
would  not  f^,  had  any  intimation  of  his  intrigues  agmnst  her 
.  been  conveyed  to  it,  wnich,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  ex* 
VOL.  I.  NO.  HI.  T 
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istence,  must  have  happened,  to  saze  him  as  a  hostage.  And 
what  were  the  facts? — That,  if  Bothwell  and  Mary  had  not  been 
guilty  of  infatuation,  upon  wluch  no  wise  man  could  have  | 
calculated,  the  combination  of  the  nobility  against  them  would 
have  been  rapidly  dissolved,  and  that  Murray,  as  is  mentioned 
^  our  author,  narrowly  escaped  being  detained  as  a  captive.  * 
£veu  then,  upon  the  supposition  that  we  Earl  of  Murr^  was  ' 
the  most  abandoned  of  men,  which  we  beg,  in  the  stron^st  man. 
ner,  to  declare,  is  at  perfect  variance  witn  tlic  truth,  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Chalmers  is  sq  improbable,  that  no  reasonable  man,  who 
coolly  examines  it,  can,  we  are  satished,  haVe  any  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  He  assures  us,  indeed,  that  the  proofs  of  it  are  as 
strong  as  those  of  holy  writ ;  yet  even  Keith,  who  had  examin¬ 
ed  with  no  partialitY  ror  the  future  Regent  all  the  essential  do- 
cuments  upon  which  the  present  biographer  rests,  declares  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  whatever  to  fix  the  knowledge  of  the  mur¬ 
der  upon  Murray,  except  an  idle  assertion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
in  which  he  evidently  put  no  faith ;  and  treats  with  the  con. 
tempt  which  it  merited^  the  hasty  protestation  of  Huntly  and 
Argyll,  which,  as  a  document  in  proof,  is  nothing,  and  upon 
wh^  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  discernment  of'  Mr.  Cnai- 
mer^  that  he  has  been  so  imprudent  as  to  insist.  But  he  bas  dis¬ 
covered,  that  Murny  entertiuned  Bothwell  at  dinner  after  the. 
death  of  the  King.  It  may  be  so :  yet  this  dinner  does  not  carry 
with  it  as  unquestionable,  that  Murray  approved  of  what  Both- 
well  had  done;  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  upon  his  own  principles, 
ought  to  have  drawn  from  it  quite  an  opposite  conclusion.  He 
represents  Murray  as  always  anxious  to  conceal  the  part  whidi 
he  had  in  the  criminal  transactions  in  which  he  was  really  en¬ 
gaged,  attributing  to  this  his  leaving  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of 
which  we  now  write ;  and  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  following 
this  policy,  he  would  do  any  thing  which  would  bring  him  pro¬ 
minently  forward  as  a  conspirator  ? 

But  we  must  now  advert  to  the  Queen’s  conduct  with  respect 
to  her  marriage  with  Bothwell.  Our  author  is  quite  aware  that 
this  is  calcul^ed  to  overthrow  his  speculations  with  regard  to 
Murray,  and  to  exhibit  Mary  in  an  unfavourable  light ;  he  thero- 
^  fore  attempts  to  give  such  an  explanation,  as  may  prevent  the 
inferences  so  naturally  and  so  generally  drawn  from  it  **  Her ' 
“  marria^  with  Bothwell,  one  of  the  murderers,  conridering  the 
fraudiJence  and  fmxe  which  were  used  to  obtmn  her  unwilling 
“  assent,  is  no  prod^  of  any  privity,  though  it  was  intended  by  the 
f*  ainspirators  to  involve  her  in  the  guilty  scene.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  f04.) 
But  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  marriage  took 
place  ?  She  knew  that  Bothwell  was  the  murderer  of  Damley, 
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and  that,  when  he  carried  her  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  he  was  a 
married  man.  Now,  even  upon  the  s^position,  most  improbable 
in  itself,  and  directly  contracted  by  Knox  and  Sir  James  Melvil, 
that  one  of  her  cram  nobles  had  dar^  by  force  to  seize  his 
soveragn,  these  circumstances  alone  should  have  excited  such  ab¬ 
horrence  and  indignation,  as  oi^ht  to  have  prevented  her,  un¬ 
der  all  hazards,  from  becoming  his  wife.  No  such  effect  was 
produced.  She  sewn  made  an  apparently  voluntary  profes¬ 
sion,  that  she  was  not  under  constraint;  she  paid  no  attention  to 
the  earnest  expostulations  of  her  best  friends  against  a  mania^ 
so  disgracefully  unnatural;  she  sent  to  Cnug,  the  minister  who 
puUiCd  the  banns,  not  with  some  reluctance,  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
chooses  to  say,  but  with  the  utmost  horror,  a  declaration  sub¬ 
scribed  by  herself,  **  that  she  had  neither  been  ravished,  nor  was 
**  retained  in  captivity;"  she  heard  of  what  that  virtuous  divine  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  say  before  the  council,  and  from  the  pul- 
pit,  against  a  matw  whiw  he  styled,  and  justly  styled,  odious 
and  slanderous  to  the  world ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  tins,  she 
still  pertisted  in  her  purpose,  thus  too  pliunly  shewing  that  it  was 
without  reluctance  she  gave  her  hand  to  Bothwell.  It  was  upon 
this  conduct,  however,  so  different  from  what  was  to  be  expected 
fiom  a  virtuous  or  a  high-minded  woman,  that  Murray,  according 
to  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  m^ing  his  arrangements,  with  certainty  cal¬ 
culated  ;  and  he  did  so,  knowing,  we  are  assured,  that  the  ^een 
was  perfectly  guiltless  of  the  death  of  Damley,  that  she  had  no 
previous  attachment  to  Bothwell,  and  was  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  pure  and  delicate  feelings  of  her  earlier  and  her  happier 
days !  We  do  not  believe  this ;  and  we  can  form  no  estimate  of 
the  understanding  which  does  not  revolt  from  its  disgusting  im¬ 
probability. 

It  is  in  reflecting  on  this  part  of  her  history,  that  our  moral 
prindples  belie  the  tenderest  e  mpathies  of  our  hearts,  and  com¬ 
pel  us  to  stigmatize  the  infatuated  Mary  as  at  this  period  ut¬ 
terly  lost  to  female  delicacy,  a  r^ard  to  character,  ana  the  most 
imperative  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  To  sustain  or  to 
palliate  this  odium,  for  concealment  or  removal  we  hold  poative- 
iy  impossible^  is  the  painful  task  imposed  on  those  who  could 
weep  for  her  miseries,  and  which  neither  the  zeal  nor  the  re-, 
search  o£  Mr.  Chalmers  has  in  the  slightest  degree  tended  to  al¬ 
leviate.  To  marry  the  murderer  of  her  husband  J under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever,  was  an  imprudence,  to  use  the  very  mildest 
term,,  which  no  woman  who  set  a  just  value  on  r^titation  could 
have  committed.  But,  unhappily,  ofler  all  the  labours  of  her  ad¬ 
vocates,  there  will  remain  reasons  for  the  horrible  idea,  that  no- 
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thing  but  participation  in  his  guilt  could  have  urged  her  to  so  in, 
decent  an  alliance.  We  say  with  Warwick, 

"  Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock’s  nest, 

But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 

Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy.” 

We  have  not  left  room  for  entering  fully  into  the  remainBer  of 
the  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  was  harshly  treat, 
ed  after  she  surrendered  herself  at  Carberry  to  the  confederated 
nobles,  that  they  violated  the  pledge  which  they  had  pven  to  her^ 
and  that  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  were,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  unwarrantable.  She  was  at  length  induced  to  re- 
sign'  her  crown,  partly,  it  may  be,  influence  by  the  \'iolence 
of  Lord  Lindsay,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  her  concurrence 
to  this  measure,  but  much  more  from  the  conviction  that  any 
such  act,  under  her  circumstances,  could  not  be  binding.  Her 
son  was  in  consequence  crowned;  and  of  this  Mr.  Chalmers  gives 
the  following  account,  adding  the  observations  which  we  subjoin; 

The  insurgent  nobles  now  carried  baby  James,  12  months  and  40 
days  old,  to  the  church  of  Stirling,  where  he  was  crowned  and  an- 
oiuled,  by  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  Lindsay  and  Ruthven  publicly 
swore,  that  the  Queen  did  resign  tviUingly,  and  without  compulsion, 
her  estate  to  her  son,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  to  such  p«'- 
sons  as,  by  the  sevCTal  commissions,  she  had  named.  What  perjured 
wretches  were  Lindsay  and  Ruthven !  Morton  took  the  new  corona- 
tion  oath  for  the  infant  King !  Knox  preached  the  sermon  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  Sir  J(din  Ballenden,  the  justice  clerk,  in  the  name  of  the  three 
estates,  and  Knox  and  Campbell,  for  the  church,  protested  on  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  whole  proce^ng.  Athol,  that  day,  bore  the  crown; 
Morton  the  sceptre ;  Glencaim  the  swwd;  and  Marr  carried  the  baby 
King  to  his  appropriate  chamber  in  Stirling  castle. 

“  The  insurgent  nobles  had  hitherto  governed  Scotland,  in  the 
Queen’s  name,  w'ithout  her  authority  ;  From  tlie  epoch  of  this  corona¬ 
tion,  every  act  was  done  in  the  King's  name ;  and  those  lords  direct¬ 
ed  that  the  infant  King  should  be  proclaimed  in  every  town  within 
the  kingdom.  The  associated  nobles  had  now  accomplished  the  se¬ 
cret  resolution  which  they  had  entered  into  at  Stirlit^  immediately 
after  'Mary’s  marriage  with  Both  well,  to  dethrone  the  Queen  and 
crown  her  spn  ;  which  was  thus  achieved  by  fiction  and  forgery,  by 
falsehood  and  perfidy,  by  violence  and  peijury.  This  coronation  of 
the  Prince,  and  dethronement  of  the  ^een,  were  merely  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  original  conspiracy  for  the  death  of  Darnley.  The 
concert  which  began  at  Michaelmas  1566,  and  was  completed  at  Craig- 
raillar  in  November,  comprehended,  as  essential,  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  to  Bothwell,  the  cats-paw,  merely  as  one  of  the  means  fiwr  dis¬ 
gracing  and  dethroning  her.”  VoL  i.  pp.  250,  251,  252. 
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The  Earl  of  Murray,  uix>n  his  return  to  Scotland,  accepted, 
with  some  reluctance,  which  Mr.  Chalmers  of  course  c'onsiders  as 
feigned,  the  office  of  Regent,  and  commenced  his  vigorous  admi¬ 
nistration;  whilst  Mary,  having  made  her  escape  from  Loch- 
leven,  was  surrounded  by  many  of  the  nobility,  who  \'iewed 
^vith  envy  or  disapprobation  her  brother's  exaltation,  and  soon 
saw  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which,  under  a  judicious 
leader,  might  have  replaced  her  on  the  throne.  Contrary,  as 
has  been  said,  to  her  own  wish,  the  fatal  battle  of  Langade  was 
fought  Fill^  with  consternation  at  the  issue,  she  fled  from  the 
field,  and  formed  the  unfortunate  resolution  of  taking  shelter  in 
England,*  trusting  to  the  hollow  promises  of  aid  and  protection 
which  she  had  received  from  Elizabeth.  Upon  her  subsequent 
fate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  She  wa.s,  in  direct  opposition 
not  only  to  every  feeling  of  generosity,  but  to  every  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  detained  in  captivity  ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
collected  a  mass  of  information,  shewing  very  clearly  the  vexa¬ 
tious  and  cruel  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected.  The 
sophistry  of  the  reasoning  by  which  this  conduct  was  attempted 
to  be  justified,  he  has  sufficiently  exposed  ;  and  we  do  not  think 
that,  after  perusing  this  part  of  his  work,  there  can  be  any  hea- 
tation  in  condemning  Elizabeth,  or  in  extending  commiseration 
to  the  unhappy  Scottish  Queen.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  regarded  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  and  terror  that  plainly 
indicates  the  dread  which  her  unrelenting  sister  entertained  that 
she  might  shake  her  throne ;  and  the  savage  and  hypocritical 
manner  in  which  Elizabeth  adopted,  and  carried  into  effect, 
her  final  resolution  of  bringing  Mary  to  the  scaffold,  casts  a 
shade  over  her  character,  which  all  tfie  glory  and  splendour  of 
her  reign  cannot  conceal.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  exe¬ 
cution,  Mr.  Chalmers  adds  the  following  singular  and  interest¬ 
ing  anecdote. 

"  A  circumstance  occurred,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
tills  affecting  scene :  When  they  were  about  to  remove  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen,  her  little  dog,  which  had  foUowed  her  to  the 
scaffold,  unobserved  amidst  more  striking  objects,  was  found  under 
her  clothes,  which  could  not’be  gotten  forth  but  by  force,  and  afler- 
wards  would  not  depart  from  her  dead  corpse,  but  went  and  laid 
down  between  her  head  and  shoulders,  a  thing  diligently  noted. 
While  fidelity  shall  be  considered  as  a  virtue,  this  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  affectionate  attachment  will  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.” 
Vol.  i.  p.  456. 

We  greatly  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  entering  at 
large  into  the  controversial  disquisitions  in  the  second  volume, 
convinced,  as  we  arc,  that  they  contmn  nothing  criminating  the 
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Earl  of  Murray,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  an. 
swer,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter- to  TOint  out  many 
examples  of  wonderful  nusapprehension,  and  of  the  most  iflo. 
gical  reasoning.  We  were  quite  astonished  to  find,'  in  thia^ 
rart,  the  author  gravely  repeating,  and  even  endeavouring  to 
defend,  the  idle  and  explode  story  of  Wishart  having  been  en- 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  agmnst  Carainal  Beaton ;  a  stoi^  sp  de. 
void  of  proof,  and  so  obviously  false,  that  nothing  but  Mr. 
Chalmers’  enmity  to  the  Scottish  Reformation  coidd  have  jlhN 
vented  him  from  disbelieving  it 

ARer  what  Wc  have  statra,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  we  lament  and  condemn  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  is 
written,  so  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  so  much 
calculated  to  irritate  and  to  exasperate,  and  so  unworthy  of  the 
mature  years  and  the  literary  experience  of  its  author.  We 
take  our  leave  of  him  with  the  honest  assurance,  that  we  should 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  pronouncing  upon  his  work  a  imfch 
more  favourable  judgment ;  we  repeat,  that  it  furnishes  matter 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  calmer  writer,  would  be  of  contider. 
able  value ;  and  we  recommend*  the  diligent,  though  cautioat 
study,  of  it,  to  any  who  may  yet  wish  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  period  of  our  history  to  which  it  relates,  or  who  may  hare 
occasion  to  review  what,  upon  the  subjects  investigated  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  they  may  have  previously  written. 


A»t.  II.  On  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  tlie  Case  of  Forgery; 

its  Injustice  and  Impolicy  maintained.  8vo.  Pp.  3S.  .  Loud. 

1818.  Hamilton.  , 

Ew  subjects  on  which  the  human  mind  can  employ  its  powers 
are  attends  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  science  of  l^sla- 
tion ;  whilst  of  that  science  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches 
is  the  adaptation  of  punishments  to  the  crimes  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  suppress.  Upon  this  one  point  many  treatises  have 
been  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  ne^y  every  coun¬ 
try  the  globe;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  two  of 
them  are  agreed  upon  its  very  first  and  fundamenUl  prindjdes. 
Tlie  limits  to  which  any  human  government  can  have  a  right  to 
extend  the  vindictive  sanction  of  its  laws,  is  still  a  vexatious  ques~ 
tion  vrith  the  mftst  approved  writers  on  what  may  not  inaptly  be 
styled  juridical  ethics.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter  of 
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surprise,  that,  whilst  they  differ  so  widely  in  the  foundation  of  their 
vaiTOUS  systems,  the  superstructures  which  they  hav6  erected 
upon  it,  would  pi^nt  any  thine  rather  than  the  agreement  and 
^  uniftwmity  which  it  would  ne  desunble,  if  posable,  to  obtain  upon 
*  a  point  confessedly  of  ao  primary  an'  importance.  Small,  indeed, 
b  the  satisfaction  which  we  could  derive  from  a  perusal  of  their 
works,  xif  we  hope  to  gather  from  them  aiw  definite  notions 
of  the  ends  which  all  punishment  ought  chieflfy  to  have  in  view^ 
tx  of  the  different  species  (ff  it  best  calculated  to  attiun  them. 

The  author  before  us  is  avowedly  of  the  number  of  those  libe- 
rdea^  who  have  sprung  up  in  our  modem  tifnes,  to  contend,  in . 
opposition  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  sages  of  older  days, 
and  to  the  universal  practice  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  that 
no  human  government  can  have  any  right  to  visit  with  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death  any  crime  but  that  of  murder. 

"  There  is  one  only  source,”  he  cmitends,  "  whence  this  right  can 
flow ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  is,  whether,  and  how  £ar,  God  has 
del^ated  to  man  the  power  of  taking  away  the  life  of  man  ’  There  is 
one  only  standard  to  which  this  question  can  be  referred,  for  there  is 
one  only  revelation  of  God  to  man.  The  right  inouired  after  mur.t  be 
found  either  expressly  granted  or  recomis^  by  the  plain  declaration 
of  God  in  his  word,  or  it  must  be  fainy  deducible  from  that  code  of 
laws  which  God  himself  organised  for  the  gov'emment  of  his  people, 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  by  which  be  rul^  them  as  their  political 
head.’*  Pp.  6,  7. 

Following  up  this  line  of  argument  with  a  peculiar  reference 
to  the  crime  of  forgery,  which  he  considers — ^as,  for  the  present 
purpose,  it  may  very  properly  be  considered — but  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  of  theft,  he  contends,  that  the  mode  of  punishment 
pointed  out  by  the  Jewish  law  is  that  of.**  restitution  in  kind, 
“  greater  only  in  degree and  that  **  in  no  case  whatever,  is  the 
“  property,  or  are  the  possessions  of  man,  put  in  omipetition 
**  with  the  life  of  man.  Never  are  they  weigned  together  in  tho 
“  scales  God  ;  never  ought  they  to  be  in  those  of  man.” 

We  have  often  felt  considerable  surprise,  that  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  this  line  of  argument  do  not  perceive  the  difficulties  into 
which  it  will  lead  tn«n.  With  respect  to  the  question,  so  often 
but  so  fruitlessly  discussed,  whether  the  scale  of  punishments  in 
the  Jewish  code  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  considered  as  the 
rule  and  standard  for  every  other  nation  ?  most  of  our  prede¬ 
cessors  have  argued,  that  we  must  ad(^  one  or  other  of  two  cx- 
tfemes.  We  must  either,  say  they,  on  the  one  hand,  abandon 
the  authority  of  that  code  altogether,  as  inapplicable  to  the  state 
of  society  in  which  we  live ;  or,  upon  the  other,  we  must  adopt 
its  precepts  and  its  principles  to  their  full  extent,  in  the  do- 
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nouncement  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  not  peculiar  to  the 
Mosaic  economy,  but  which  still  walk  abroad  among  us, — in  some 
cases  unnoticed  and  unknow  n  as  crimes  at  all, — ^in  others,  treated 
as  the  merest  peccadillos^  though  the  law  of  God  has  branded  > 
them  as  offences  of  the  deepest  dye.  Upon  the  former  of  these  ' 
principles  the  most  of  the  writers  of  our  existing  systems  of  le. 
gislature  seem  to  have  proceeded.  The  latter  was  never  attempt, 
cd  to  be  acted  upon,  at  least  in  our  country,  but  by  that  strange 
heterogeneous  nuxture  of  law^vcrs  and  fanatics,  who  set  them, 
selves,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  to  the  arduous  work  of 
remodelling  the  state  of  society,  as  well  as  of  its  laws,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  aspiring  Cromwell  and  his  military  council.  In 
making,  however,  their  appeal  to  the  Jewisli  code,  as  oik  author, 
and  many  others  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  some  beaten 
path,  have  done,  in  order  to  shew,  that  the  punishing  with  death' 
the  crime  of  theft,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  violation  of  the  rights 
of  property,  is  unlawful,  liecause  we  have  no  w'arrant  for  it  in 
scripture,  the  binding  force,  at  least  of  the  leading  principles  and 
distinguishing  features  of  that  law,  is  virtually  ailmitteil.  They 
must,  therefore,  take  their  appeal,  with  all  its  consequences;  and 
if  they  establish  by  it  that  we  cannot  lawfully  punish  theft  with 
death,  they  must  also  recollect,  that  we  are  equally  restricted 
from  viriting  that  crime  with  any  other  or  greater  punishment 
than  that  of,  at  the  utmost,  a  fourfold  restitution  ;  and  that  whe- 
ther  the  riolation  of  another’s  property  be  an  act  of  secret  or  of 
forcible  spoliation.  Now,  we  put  it  fairly  to  the  plain  common 
sense  of  every  man,  whether  such  a  rule  could,  or  ought  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  times  in  w  hich  wc  live ;  a  rule  which  recog. 
nises  no  distinction  between  the  petty  larceny  which  some  ixxir 
starving  wretch  is  tempted  to  commit,  that  he  may  provide  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  the  daring  bur- 
glary  perpetrated  by  a  regular  gang  of  hardened  desperadoes 
breaking  into  a  house  in  the  dead  of  n'l^ht,  whilst  its  inhabitants 
are  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumbers,  which  may  soon  be  changed 
into  the  sleep  of  death,  should  any  resistance;  be  offered  to  the 
spoUers,  or  Uie  slightest  appreliensions  be  excited  in  their  minds 
of  their  jiersons  being  recognised,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  their  crime.  But  the  absurdity  applying 
a  principle,  wliich  was  neither  intended  for,  nor  adapted  to,  any 
other  than  an  early  and  very  rude  stage  of  society,  to  one  more 
advanced  and  refined,  is  too  evident,  on  the  very  first  glance  at 
it,  to  neetl  further  illustration.  Nor  will  any  man,  we  are  sure, 
in  his  sense.s,  contend  for  the  propriety  of  re-establishing,  in  our 
enlightened  days,  and  as  a  part  of  the  milder  dispensation  under 
which  we  five,  the  yoke  of  Jewish  bondage,  which  consigned  to 
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perpetual  alavery  the  thief  who  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  retribU' 
tory  penalty  of  his  c^enoe,  whilst  the  ricn  ro^e  might  carry  on 
his  system  of  general  peculation  with  inipunitv,  subject  but  to 

•  the  chance  of  l»ng  compelled  to  restore  doubfe,  or  fourfold,  the 

*  value  of  his  booty,  as  the  case  might  happen,  from  hb  iU-gotten 
.  treasure,  whenever  he  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  detected. 

If,  in  fact,  it  may  be  contended,  in  opposition  to  our  author, 
aad  those  whose  views  upon  this  peunt  assimilate  with  his,  we 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  code  at  all,  as  the  guide  and  standard  of 
our  own,  we  must  take  it  as  a  wliole,  and  not  in  detached  muti¬ 
lated  parts.  To  thb,  however,  it  will  be  answered,  that  the  law'a 
of  Moses  contain  many  provisions  and  punishments  highly  penal, 
for  the  suppression  of  offences,  which,  in  these  days,  and  under 
,  a  new  religious  dispensation,  con  have  no  exbtenoe ;  if,  indeed, 
some  of  them  have  not  been  converted  from  evils  to  be  shunned, 
mto  duties  to  be  performed.  As  far  as  the  ceremonial  laws  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  their  rites,  and  purifications,  and  religious 
obser\'ances-~<is  far,  also,  as  the  character  and  authoiity  of'  the 
Deity,  as  the  immedmte  head  and  ruler  of  tlie  people,  are  con¬ 
cerned, — it  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  this  answer  is  sufficient.' 
Byt,  then,  it  may  very  fmrly  be  rejoined,  that  there  are  command¬ 
ments  of  that  law’  which  we  still  take  as  the  rule  of  our  moral 
conduct,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  adopt  also  as  the  model  of  our 
penal  code.  Yet  whilst  we  have  followed,  and  still  follow  the 
Jewish  law,  in  vimting  a  breach  of  the  sixtli  commandment  with 
death,  we  have,  in  other  instances,  utterly  disregarded  its  autlio- 
rity,  and  treated  a  similar  violation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
seventh,  as  mere  venal  offences ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  as  no  of- 
f'ences  at  all ;  though  the  voice  oi  Grod  was  equally  distinct  and 
explicit  in  denouncing,  by  the  mouth  of  hb  servant  Moses,  as  to 
each  and  every  of  these  offences,  ‘‘  the  soul  that  doeth  these 
things  shall  die."  While,  therefore,  we  conmder  the  violation 
of  the  Sabbath-day,  viewed  as  an  offence  cx^piizable  by  temporal 
authority,  to  be  amjdy  punbhed  by  a  small  pecumary  fine  in  a 
few  cases,  and  not  punishable  at  all  in  many  others ;  whilst  tok- 
ing  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  in  vain"  subjects  us  to  a 
pen^ty  of  but  from  (me  to  five  shillings  per  oath,  and  the  of¬ 
fences  of  disobedience  to  parents,  and  of  adultery,  are  not  crimi¬ 
nally  cognizable  at  all ;  it  is  absurd  to  contend,  that  we  should 
punish  theft  but  by  compelling  the  thief  to  restore  fourfidd  what 
he  has  stolen,  because  such  was  the  punishment  denounced  by 
the  Mosme  law  upon  a  breach  of  the  eighth  commandment  of  its 
decalogue.  Thus,  therefore,  may  any  argument,  built  upon  tlie 
binding  authority  of  the  Jewish  code,  as  contained  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  in  prescribing  to  the  legblators  of  otlier  countries,'  and 
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other  times,  the  crimes  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  nty 
or  may  not  be  denounced,  be  completely,  and,  to  our  minds,  la. 
risfactorily  disposed  o£  ,  .  ^ 

We  are  far,  however,  frcMn  conceding  to  the  writers  d  an  op.  a 
posite  class,  that  because  that  code  is  not  to  supply  the  rule 
every  case,  its  example  and  authority  is  therefore  to  be  utterb 
disregarded  in  all.  To  our  view,  a  middle  course  presents  itsra 
as  th^  which  ought  to  be  taken,  in  bringing  the  penal  sanction  of 
human  legislatm^  to  the  test  dk'  scripture,  and  to  a  comparisoB 
with  the  law  which  Grod  himself  prescribed  for  the  government 
the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  confessedly  a  peculiar  as  well  is 
a  chosen  people.  In  support  of  this  prindple,  we  contend,  thei«.  , 
fore,  that  as  the  law  given  from  heaven  by  the  divine  l^slator 
of  t^  Israelites  extended  the  punishment  of  death  beyc^  the 
crime  of  murder,  upon  which,  it  is  ^universally  conceded,  thit 
such  punishment  is  at  least  most  justly  inflicted,  if  it  be  but  up¬ 
on  the  principles  oS  the  lex  taiionity  which  are  those  of  every  sys. 
tern  of  legislation  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  inference  furly  to  be 
deduced  from  such  extenaon  is,  th^  there  are  other  crimes  fcr 
whose  suppression  or  pumshroent  the  ultUnum  tuppUcium  may 
lawfully  be  resorted  to.  And  should  it  be  objected  to  this  lua- 
scHiing,  as  the  author  before  us  seems  to  have  done  by  antiripa- 
tion,  that  those  crimes  wluch  the  law  of  Moses  visited  with  dei^ 
were  such  as  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  theocratic  govern, 
ment  and  singular  ritual  institutions  of  the  people  for  whose 
guidance  they  were  promulgated  by  their  divine  lawgiver;  it 
may  be  answered,  in  a  few  words,  that  thb  is  not  the  fact.  Adul¬ 
tery  and  disobedience  to  parents,  for  instance,  if  crimes  at  all  de¬ 
manding  the  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  equally  to 
in  every  civilized  state  as  they  were  among  the  Jews ;  and  if 
death  was  the  just  and  proper  punishment  for  them  under  the 
Mosuc  dispotsation,  it  must  equally  be  so  under  every  other. 
We  admit,  indeed,  that  there  were  crimes  visited  by  deato  under 
the  economy  which  we  are  speaking,  that  may  uurly  be  cood- 
dered  to  have  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  distinguiriiing  feature! 
of  so  extramrdinary  a  polity.  Such,  for  example,  were  blasphe¬ 
my,  MMne  peculiar  spedes  of  Sabbath  breaking,  witchcraft,  and 
numerous  violations  of  the  ritual  law.  But  the  Intimate  inftr- 
«)oe  from  this  admission  b,  that  every  state  must  determine  for 
itsdf,  in  what  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  punishment,  which  the  example  of  the  Mosmc  law  may  thus 

sud  to  warrant. 

Let  it  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  suppo^  from  thM 
obserx'adons,  that  we  are  at  all  inclined  to  justify  such  a  resc^, 
hut  upon  the  ground  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  to  pre- 
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rent  a  greater  evil  any  it  could  oocaaon.  We  are  only 
anxiou*  that  the  oppositioii  to  it  should  be  placed  upon  its  pro¬ 
per  footiitgi  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  but  few  writers  on 
the  sulject,  and  in  their  numoer  we  cannot  place  the  individual 
Ijefbre  us,  have  done.  Abandoning  then  the  binding  authority 
of  the  Mosmc  law  altogether,  or  nUher  resorting  to  it  but  for 
the  secondary  purposes  which  we  have  so  fully  exi^iuiied,  there 
are,  we  miuntain,  precepts  of  the  milder  fiuth  whicli  we  p^ess ; 
theie  are  in  every  neart  feelings  of  humanity ;  there  are  dictates 
of  common  sense  in  every  mind,  which  auke  fordUy  inculcate 
upon  us  the  duty  of  being  careful  above  ail  things  of'  shedding 
human  blood,  under  the  specious,  but  delusive  pretext,  of  offer¬ 
ing  it  up  as  an  expiation  to  offended  justice.  The  principle  upon 
which  all  severity  of  punishment,  apparently  disproportionate  to 
the  particular  offence  upon  which  it  is  inflkled  can  alone  be  jus- 
dfiea,  is,  that  of  deterring  others  by  the  dread  of  suffering  the 
like  penalty  from  fdlowing  the  offender’s  bad  example. 

But  still  the  difficulty  presses  on  us, — By  what  rules  are  we  to 
determine  when  the  extreme  of  this  severity  is  called  for, — and, 
when  will  society,  turning  from  alt  efforts  to  reclmm  the  offen¬ 
der  by  correctional  discipline,— <lespairing  also  of  the  efficacy  of 
any  minor  punishment,  however  severe  or  protracted  it  may  be, 
to  operate  by  way  of  example,  be  justified  in  cutting  off  an  offend¬ 
ing  member  from  the  possibility  of  dmng  further  injury,  by 
putting  him  to  death?  The  rule  laid  down  by  Puffendorf’,  one 
of  the  clearest  and  ablest  writers  upon  the  subject,  in  that  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations, 
which  bears  for  its  title,  “  Of  the  right  of  Sovereigns  over  the  Life 
and  Property  of  their  Subjects,  for  the  Punishment  of  Crimes  and 
of  Misdemeanours,’*  is,  that  “  the  true  and  just  measure  of  crimes 
among  men,  is  public  utility,  keeping  whwh  in  view,  e%’ery  go¬ 
vernment  is  obhged,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discrerion,  to  augment 
or  to  diminish  the  rigour  of  puiu^ment,  according  as  the  one  or 
other  of  these  measures  is  the  better  adapted  to  atUun  this  end.” 
“  Punishment,"  he  goes  on  to  argue,  “  is  too  rigorous  when 
those  who  inflict  it  have  in  their  hai^s  milder  means  of  effecting 
the  purposes  which  they  propose  to  themselves  in  punishing  at 
all ;  ana  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  lenient  when  it  has  not 
force  enough  to  produce  those  effects*".  Another  criterion 
which  he  lays  down  in  a  former  section  of  the  same  chapter,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  preceding  rule,  is,  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example,  to  intimidate  others, 
^specially  when  there  are  any  circiunstances  of  a  general  nature. 
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which  lead  to  the  conunisaon  of  a  crime,  and  whose  effects  can. 
not  otherwise  be  prevented  than  by  a  resort  to  violent  remedies* 
Few  men,  perhaps,  were  more  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  their 
fellow.creatures,  and,  especially,  more  tender  of  their  Hves,  than 
was  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  nor  will  it,  we  conceive,  be  disputed  that 
he  was  a  man  not  likely  to  depart,  in  any  case,  from  the  canons  of 
Scripture,  except  when  he  thought  there  was,  both  in  the  right  of 
Grod  and  man,  solid  and  substantial  ground  for  dmng  so.  Yet 
does  he,  as  expressly  as  Puffendorf,  and  even  less  guardedly 
than  he  has  done,  assert  the  right  of  human  legislators  to  punian 
with  deatli  crimes  which  the,  Law  of  Moses  risited  with  a  much 
lighter  penalty.  His  rule  with  regard  to  the  point  under  di^ 
cusrion  is,  that  “  when  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent  and 
dangerous  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  destructive  or  highly  pemi- 
cious  to  civil  societies,  and  to  the  great  insecurity  and  danger  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  inhabitants,  severe  punishment,  even  death 
itself,  is  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cases  by  the 
prudence  of  lawgivers,  though  posribly  beyond  the  single  demerit 
of  the  offence  itself  simply  considered.” 

In  inflicting  capital  punishment,  we  contend  therefore  upmi 
these  authorities,  and  upon  many  others,  to  which,  if  it  were 
neces.sary,  we  could  easily  refer,  as  well  as  from  our  own  ma¬ 
tured  opinion  upon  the  subject,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  enor. 
mity  and  injurious  tendency  of  the  crime,  as  well  as  to  its  fre*. 
quency,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  committed ;  nor 
will  it  be  enough  to  justify  a  recurrence  to  it,  that  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  crime  against  which  it  is  denounced  cannot 
otherwise  be  suppressed.  A  due  proportion  must,  in  fact,'  al¬ 
ways  be  preserved  between  the  tendency  of  an  offence  to  inflict 
serious  injury  on  the  community,  and  the  measure  of  punirii- 
ment  resorted  to  for  preventing  its  frequent  occurrence.  When 
this  is  lost  sight  of,  the  blood  of  those  who  are  executed  for 
crimes,  not  calling  for  so  severe  a  sentence,  will  be  at  the  door 
of  those  by  whom  that  sentence  is  legislatively,  not  judicially 
denounced.  Nm*  will  either  their  guut,  or  their  responribility 
be  much  diminished,  who  in  any  other  cases  than  those  in  which 
the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  are  ft^wed,  and  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lar  instances  which  might  earily  be  pmnted  out,  have  adopted 
this  ultimum  suppliciutn  for  the  suppresrion  of  any  class  of 
crimes  whose  manifest  tendency  is  but  to  injure  the  property  of 
individuals,  unUl  they  have  sarisfled  themselves  Iw  a  long  and 
parient  tria^,  that  milder  punishments  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
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purpose,  and  that,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  form  of  expression 
adopted  by  the  celebrated  coaamentator  on  the  laws  of  England 
in  cuscussing  this  question,  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  adequate 
to  the  violence  of  the  preve-'tive*. 

We  will  now  apply  these  general  principles  to  the  case  of  fcw- 
gery,  the  offence  more  immediately  under  our  notice,  and  to 
which  the  author  before  us  gives  the  following  character. 

«  There  are  two  considerations  which  aggravate  the  crime  of  for., 
geiy ;  the  facility  with  which  a  man  may  thereby  be  deprived  of  his 
property,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  done ;  but  in  its  most 
aggravated  and  ruinous  operation,  its  original  character  remains  the 
tame.  It  retains  all  the  necessary  ingredients  of  theft,  it  acquires  no 
new  one ;  and  though  you  multiply  them  and  their  effects  to  every 
imaginable  extent,  the  crime  remains  what  it  ever  was  and  ever  will 
be;  theft,  and  theft  only.”  P.  10. 

In  discusnng«  a  question  of  such  moment,  as  every  question 
involving  in  it  the  lives  of  our  fellow..creature8  must  naturally  be 
esteemed  we  feel  no  dispontion  to  quarrel  about  trifles,  or  to 
take  any  hair-breadth  objections  against  a  ^neral  definition, 
which,  though  not  strictly  correct,  is  yet  sumciently  so  fbr  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  pven.  We  are  content,  therefore, 
upon  the  present  occarion,  to  consider  forgery  as  a  theft,  and 
a  theft  only :  but  surely  the  author,  whose  definition  we  thus 
adopt  must  be  well  aware,  that  in  the  crime  described  by  so  ge¬ 
neral  a  term,  there  are  many  modifications,  differing  from  each 
other,  in  atrocity,  in  facility  of  oommisrion,  and  in  the  extent  of 
injury  they  may  occasion ;  and  which  ought  therefore  to  differ 
as  widely  in  the  d^ree  of  severity  reqmred  for  their  punish¬ 
ment  and  prevention.  Yet  his  constant  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  a  standard  for  our  own,  would  lead  us  to  think '  that  he 
would  feel  little  disposed  to  recogmse  such  a  distinction,  but 
would  rather  apply  a  like  ratio  of  retributive  justice  to  every  dif¬ 
ferent  species  (k'  this  large  generic  class  of  crimes.  But  who  can 
seriously  contend  for  plying  upcm  the  same  level  the  petty  pil¬ 
ferer,  who,  to  relieve  his  distress^  snatches  a  pocket-handkerchief 
imprudently  exposed  at  a  linen-draper's  door; — ^the  highway¬ 
man,  or  the  footpad,  who,  stoppng  the  peaceful  traveller  on  the 
road,  puts  a  {Hstm  to  his  head,  and  offers  him  the  alternative  of 
delivering  up  his  money,  or  hiring  his  life the  burglar,  who 
violates  ^e  quiet  sanctuary  of  .your  home,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  strip  it  of  eve^  thing  valuable  which  it  conUuns ; — and  the 
wholesale  fabricator,  or  regular  vender  of  forged  bank-notes,  by 
which  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  are  cheat^  out  of  the  hard^. 
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earned  wages  oC  their  industry,  and  plunged  into  the  depth  of 
distress,  whilst  the  unprincipled  wretchM  who  have  depniej 
them  of  their  property  are  anu»sing  condderabk  fortunes,  aid 
living  in  luxury,  ana  even  in  splendour,  from  tlie  produce  of 
thmr  nefurious  tn^c  ?  .  ^ 

The  sketch  of  the  misdiiefs  of  forgery,  just  now 
is  no  imaginary  one,  but  a  sad  reality,  which  it,  is  often  our 
paiidiil  lot  to  witness  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
where  the  absence  of  all  provindal  notes,  and  the  immense  cic. 
eolation  of  those  of  the  Bcmk  of  England  throu^  its  extended 
and  thickly  populated  manufiKturing  and  conuneidal  distriit^ 
rendm*  the  passing  of  forged  notes  a  trade  in  whidi  hundn^ 
are  regulariy  and  systematically  engaged.  Not  a  day  therefeie 
passes  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  but  some  poor  haid-wdrkiiy 
mechanic,  instead  of  twenty  shillings  which  he  has  earned 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  reoaves  a  weU<«xecuted  imitation  a  out 
pound  note,  but  which  in  reality,  and  as  he  too  soon  finda  out 
to  lus  cost,  on  tendering  it  ‘m  pa3rment  for  articles  cS  food  or  nk 
meat  for  his  family,  is  actually  not  worth  a  single  farthii|t 
And  whilst  he  is  thus'  plunderra  of  twenty,  or  perhaps  foit^ 
shillings  at  a  time,  the  dasses  above  him,  from  the  Bolitay 
widow  in  her  little  shop,  to  the  opulent  manufacturer  in  Im 
counting-house,  are  either  thua  mudulently  robbed  of  fits 
pounds  at  a  time,  and  (d*  many  pounds  in  the  course  of  a  ycir, 
taking  these  counterfdt  notes,  or  are  obliged  to  be  at  tlu 
trouble  ^  regularly  entering  and  markup  every  twenty  shillhg 
note  which  they  take  in  the  course  of  their  dealings,  as  we  knov 
that  many  of  them  are  doii^  at  this  present  moment,  to  the  » 
rious  inconvenioioe  and  hindnusce  (d*  thdr  ordinary  bunnesa 
The  retailers  of  these  notes  are  generally  persons  hawkag 
about  goods  from  town  to  town,  vilhge  to  village,  and  fisir  li 
fair ;  a  callii^  adc^ted  but  as  a  blind,  or  to  give  greater  fadlin 
to  the  carrying  on  of  thdr  real  and  primary  occupation,  wm 
which  they  genorally,  if  not  invariably,  unite  sister  one  of  uU 
tering  haw  money ;  a  crime  whidi,  mi  our  author's  prindjde,  ii 
but  a  modificadon  of  forgery,  and,  consequmitly,  but  anotha  spe¬ 
cies  of  theft.  The  .wholesale  dealers,  who  mipply  these  peitj 
chi^men  in  forgory,  are-tdWn  men  in  opulent  circumstances, 
and  maintaining  in  the  eye  of  the  world  a  reputation  which  raisn 
them  above  all  sus^ndon.  It  is  not  two  years  nnoe  a  man  of  this  I 
description,  who  rented  a  farm  cf  frxHn  three  to  four  hundred 
acres,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  at  Chester,  for  ut- 
‘  tering  ferged  notes,  a  trade  whidi  he  had  carried  on  extenrivelj, 
successfully,  and  secretly,  for  smne  years ;  and  in  the  exerdse  of 
which  he  was  at  last  detected,  as  indeed  b  generally  and  almost 
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unavoidably  the  caae  in  all  such  oonvictiona,  by  one  of  hia 
usflodates  turning  evidence  against  him,  and  laying  a  trap  with 
'  the  officers  of  the  police  to  catch  him  in  the  iact,  tlmt  he  might 
nve  his  own  neck  from  the  halter.  On  his  tiial,  however,  nearly 
as  nuuiy  notes,  all  of  them  admiraMy  executed  and  oonsequmiU 
\j  well  calculated  to  decmve,  were  produced  in  court,  and  traced 
to  his  posses^n,  as  he  had  acres  in  his  farm ;  the  greater  part 
at  them  having  been  put  in  drculadon  himself  or  Ins  agents, 
aawog  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hia 
I*  tMidence.  About  the  same  time,  at  the  asnzes  for  the  a^oining 
county  of  Lancaster,  the  last  of  a  family  who  had  reskm  ana 
canied  on  this  trade  for  many  years,  in  a  town  near  Manchester, 
with  the  consent  of  his  prosecutors,  the  Bank  of  England,  plead¬ 
ed  cmlty  to  the  minor  ofience  of  having  forged  notes  in  his  pos- 
MHioo,  Knowing  them  to  be  such,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  sta¬ 
tutory  punishmentof  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  the  whole 
I  of  his  near  rdatives  having  been  previously  hung  or  sent  out  of 
tks  country,  for  dealii^  in  forged  notes,  exc^  the  fadier  of  so 
bopeful  a  race,  who  died  a  natural  death  in  hu  own  house,  leav- 
■g  bdiind  him  no  less  a  sum  than  six  thousand  pounds,  whidi 
«M  cndrely  the  produce  of  his  extennve  traffic  in  counterfat 
Botes  and  base  emn,  during  a  long  comse  of  years,  in  which  he 
had  lived  in  affluence  and  apparent  respectabihty. 

Fussing  on  to  another,  xnA  to  the  highest  gradation  of  this 
wdl  organized  plan  of  denredatioa,  we  assure  oar  readers,  up¬ 
on  an  authority  on  whkm  we  can  place  the  firmest  reliance, 
that  at  Birmingham,  where  nearly  all  the  forged  notes  and 
ooonterfeit  money  with  which  the  ku^jdom  is  dmuged  is  manu- 
hetnred,  and  which,  upon  this  account,  is  dignified  in  the  cant 
hagnage  of  the  fratermty,  with  the  appellation  of  the  top,  dioee 
whs  are  the  actual  manufacturers  ot  them,  and  who  are  well 
known  to  be  such,  are  men  in  such  affluent  circumstances,  that 
more  than  one  of  them  actually  ride  in  their  carriages.  Such, 
however,  is  the  secrecy  and  caution  with  whidi  they  carry  on 
their  dangerous  occupation,  that  it  is  next  to  impossilMe  to  catch 
them  in  m  act  In  proofV)f  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  for  many  years  past,  only  one  regular  maker  a£  forged  Bank 
of  England  notes  has  been  d^ected  am  brought  to  justice,  and 
that  entirely  by  accident  When  the  pohee  officers,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  body  of  the  nulitary,  had  succeeded  in  getdng  into 
the  house,  in  the  hope  of  catching  this  man  at  his  work,  they 
found  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  premises,  which  they  entered 
by  a  ladder  through  the  window,  oomjdeldy  deserted,  and  with¬ 
out  any  way  that  they  could  disrover  of  gettmg  out  oiF  it,  except 
that  by  which  they  themselves  had  got  in.  Staggered  at  this 
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circumstance,  they  traversed  the  room,  anti  examined  cvm 
part  of  it  most  minutely,  when  one  of  the  military,  {^anting  km 
foot  drndy  upon  a  board  which  he  thought  had  mov^  under  km 
tread,  was  suddenly  precipitated  through  two  or  three  trapdoon 
into  a  room  under  ground,  in  whkdi  he  found  the. man  he  was  ii 
search  of  hufdy  at  work  in  throwing  into  a  crucible,  which  these 
persons  always  keep  heated  for  the  purpose,  the  notes  he  had  work, 
cd  off,  together  with  the  plate,  paper,  and  implements  employed  ia 
their  manufacture.  Yet  though  he  was  thus  unexpectemy  takm 
by  surprize,  ere  he  had  completed  his  work  of  destruction,  it  wouU  ^  * 
sull  have  been  impossible  to  have  convicted  him,  but  that,  for. 
tunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  the  draught  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  tra^vdoors,  blew  some  of  the  notes  up  the 
chimney,  whence' they  were  taken  by  his  pursuers,  who  soonic^ 
lowed  die  officer  by  the  road  he  had  so  unexpectedly  discovesai, 
and  these  were  afterwards  produced  at  his  ti^,  which  issued  in 
his  conviction  and  execution.  , , 

We  have  related  these  particulars  from  our  own ,  knowledge* 
some  of  them,  indeed,  as  they  fell  under  our  personal  obserm. 
tion,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  our  author's  reasoning,  aai, 
ok'  the  few  examples  which  he  produces,  to  represent,  though- .  ■ 
from  motives  we  admit  laudable  in  themselves,  and  to  obUun  m 
end  extremely  desirable  to  be  obtained,  forgery  as  a  crime  oior 
venial  than  it  really  is.  Notwithstanding  me  case  of  Thonai, 
referred  to  by  him,  but  of  whose  circumstances  we  have  no(t 
sufficient  recollection  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  what  accuen^ 
it  is  stated ;  and  that  of  Na^,  from  which,  as  it  stands  upon  hu 
own  shewing,  he  has  drawn,  whatt  we  consider,  some  very  ems 
neous  conclusions,  we  arc  persuaded  that  such  a  forgery  as  a  jury 
would  convict  upmi,  never  was  committed  without  an  intemin 
in  the  party  knowingly  availing  himself  of  it  to  defraud.  The 
very  act  of  counterfeiting  the  signature  of  another  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  destined  to  procure  money  or  money's  worth,  has  somethhtg 
in  it  so  peculim*ly  revtdting  to  every  notion  of  honour.or  honesty 
in  a  well-regulated  mind,  that  no  man  could  do  it  for  othtf  thtf 
fraudulent  purppses ;  and,  whatever  those  purposes  may  be^  if 
by  its  means  an^er  is  induced  to  part  with  his  property,  oa  s 
security  ostensibly  valuable,  but  literally  worth  nothing,  the  per¬ 
son  w1k>  obtains  it  firom  him,  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
ceit  he  is  practising,  deserves,  we  oonndently  assert,  to  be  punish¬ 
ed  with  any  severity  which  the  laws  of  a  humane  and  civilized 
country  can  inflict,  short  of  death;  and  why  not  with  that,  we 
will  endeavour  in  a  few  moments  to  exphun.  Now  and  then  a 
case,  ind^,  may  occur  in  which  the  crime  may  seem  to  wear  a 
milder  aspect;  and  the  youth  of  the  ofiendcr,  me  .temptation  to. 
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which  he  was  exposed,  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  he  forg> 
ed,  and  many  other  conudowtions  that  will  readily  present  them- 
selves  to  the  mind,  may  plead  powerfully  for  an  extenaon  of 
mercy  in'this  particular  instance;  and  the  more  irreastibly,  now  that 
foq;ery  is  a  crime  for  which  the  lives  of  those  who  are  convicted 
of  It,  whatever  circumstances  of  mitiffation  may  appear  in  th^ 
favour,  are  rarely  spared.  But  still  mese  circumstances  of  miti- 
'gation  iu«  common  to  ev«ry  spedes  fJi  offence  that  can  be  cmn- 
mittcd ;  and,  but  for  the  {wactice  just  referred  to,  have  no  pecu¬ 
liar  reference  to  that  under  conaderation.  Those  particular  cases, 
it  must  also  be  recollected,  are  but  the  exception,  not  the  rule:  anoe 
for  one  youth  suddenly  hurried  into  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  effects  of  his  juvenile  indiscretions, 
twenty  are  in  the  daily  {wactice  of  it,  from  the  mere  mercenary 
■odve  of  making  a  larger  profit  by  cheating  the  unwary  and 
nblung  the  poor,  than  they  could  do  in  the  fair  and  honourable 
exercise  of  an  honest  but  more  laborious  calling.  The  lowest 
profit  of  the  actual  utterers  to  the  public  of  forged  notes  and  base 
com,  is  cerA.  per  ceni.^  whilst  for  those  which  are  not  in  the  very 
first  fttyle  of  execution,  it  is  nearly  twice  the  sum  they  gave  for 
Aem.  Surely,  then,  these  whole^e  plunderers  of  the  lowest 
sod  industrious  classes  of  the  community  are  not  the  sort  of  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  mudi  pity  should  be  excited,  or  whose  guilt  or 
pumshment  should  be  (daced  on  a  level  with  that  of  ordinary 
pilferers,  instead  of  being  ranked,  as  they  are,  and  ought  to  b^ 
mth  thieves  of  a  more  hardened  and  atrocious  description. 

We  are  aware,  that,  with  respect  to  the  foigers  ana  utterers  of 
counterfeit  bank-notes,  composing,  as  they  do,  Iw  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  criminals  who  suffer  <h:  are  likely  to  suffer  for  this  of¬ 
fence,  it  will  be  objected  by  many,  as  it  already  has  been  by  the 
author  before  us,  that  • 

—f*  the  facfli^  with  whidi  the  notes  in  drculstion  may  be  coun¬ 
terfeited,  is  suim  as  to  be  almost  a  temptation  to  the  crime.  How 
far  it  might  be  possible,**  he  goes  on  to  remark,  to  execute  an  en- 
mving  which  could  not  be  imitated  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
deception,  1  am  not  competent  to  determine ;  but  surely  me  attempt 
might  have  been  made :  if  the  forgery  could  not  be  wholly  prevent¬ 
ed,  the  difficulty  might  have  been  increased,  or  rather  might  have 
been  created,  for  none  at  present  exists.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  principle  of  the  plainest  and  most  pure  justice,  irrespective  of  the 
claims  of  mercy  for  the  preservation  of  life,  that  die  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  diow,  that  they  have  expended  in  the  attempt  every 
shilling  of  the  pnffits  derived  from  the  suspension  of  their  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  before  mey  can  be  justified  in  taking  the  life  of  any  inoivi- 
dual  for  the  forgery  of  their  notes.’*  Pp.  22,  23. 
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Upon  the  facility  with  which  the  number  of  forgeries  on  the 
Bank  of  England  might  be  decreased,  by  rendering  it  more  dif. 
ficult,  if  not  imposalne,  to  execute  them,  we  coniess  that,  until 
very  lately,  our  own  expectations  were  sanguine ;  and  that  we 
were  by  no  means  sadsfira  that  the  Bank  Directors  had  done  all 
that  they  could  do  to  effect  so  demrable  an  object.  Within  this 
few  weeks,  however,  our  faith  and  our  hopes  upon  this  point 
have  been  very  much  shaken,  if  they  are  not  annihilated,  by 
some  facts  of  rather  a  singular  nature,  which,  within  that  pe. 
riod,  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Having  accidentally  learnt 
that  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  the  north  of  England  had  invent- 
ed  a  mode  of  engraving  which  he  himself,  and  those  who  had 
seen  his  specimens  of  it,  considered  to  be  most  difficult  of  imita. 
tion,  if  not  utterly  inimitable,  and  that  he  had  submitted  his 
discovery  to  the  IXrectors  of  the  Bank,  we  felt  a  natural  curioi^ 
ty,  when  spending  a  short  time  in  that  port  of  the  country,  to 
examine  the  plates  which  he  had  already  executed,  for  ourselves : 
and,  through  the  .kindness  of  our  friends,  the  wish  to  be  permit* 
ted  to  do  so  was  no  sooner  expressed  than  it  was  gratified.  The 
engravings  prindpally  conedstra  of  smne  complicated,  but  high¬ 
ly  ornamental  boraenngs,  formed  of  innumerable  flourishes,  yet 
dl  executed  by  machinery  known  only  to  the  inventor,  without 
the  graver  ever  being  taken  off  the  plate.  A  large  company  of 
professional  men,  to  whom  they  were  exhibited  at  the  same  time 
with  ourselves,  joined  with  us  in  opinion,  that  they  seemed  to  be 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  The  reader, 
then,  may  judge  of  our  sur{n*ise,  when  we  were  informed  by 
the  gentleman  to  whose  charge  the  engravings  were  committed, 
that,  after  having  left  them  at  the  Bank  for  three  weeks,  when 
the  inventor  callra  for  them,  the  roll  was  delivered  to  him  by 
one  of  the  officers,  without  any  observation.  When  he  had 
looked  over  them,  to  see  that  they  were  right,  he  left  the  of- 
floe ;  but  was  soon  followed  by  the  person  whom  he  had  seen 
there ;  who  putting  into  his  hands  another  roll,  of  a  similar  size, 
very  politely  told  him,  that  he  believed  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
by  giving  him  the  imitations  which  had  been  made  at  the  Bank, 
instead  of  his  oi^  originals.  The  man,  as  we  may  well  sup¬ 
pose,  was  thunderstruck  at  the  deception  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  made  the  dupe ;  and  return^  to  his  home  with  a  very 
different  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  his  plan  fur  preventing  forgeries, 
and  indeed  of  the  posubility  of  preventing  them  at  all,  to  that 
with  which  he  had  left  it.  Since  that  time  we  have  learnt,  from 
very  good  authority,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Par¬ 
liament  to  examine  the  various  plans  which  have  been  proposed 
as  a  remedy  for  tins  serious  evil,  have  felt  a  very  similar  impres- 
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Mon  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  their  task ;  and  that, 
though  some  of  the  most  sciendfic  men  in  the  kin^om  are  of 
thm  number,  they  are  by  no  means  sai^ine  as  to  the  final  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  laborious  investigations.  T^at  their  former  hopes, 
rather  than  their  present  fears,  m^  eventually  be  realized,  we 
are  persuaded  that  every  friend  of  humanity,  and  of  the  best . 
interests  of  his  country,  will  wish,  as  earnestly  as  we  do.  In  the 
meanwhile,  ’  we  think  it  but  right  to  state  our  firm  persuasion, 
that  their  report  upon  the  subject,  whene,ver  it  shall  dc  present¬ 
ed,  will  at  least  satisfy  the  public  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
have  not  been  nedigent,  on  a  point  where  neglect  would  be  so 
extremely  culpable*.  ' 

From  the  facility  with  which  the  crime  is  committed,  the  ruin¬ 
ous  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  depriving,  as  in  the  frau- ' 
dulent  transfer  of  stock,  for  instance,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pen,  a  whole  family  of  their  subsistence,  and  r^ucing,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  affluent  to  beggary, — ^but,  above  all,  from  the  serious 
injury  which  it  must  occasion  in  a  commercial  country,  where  the 
dreuiating  medium  is  chie^  paper,  we  pronounce,  with  confi¬ 
dence,  that  forgery  is  an.  offence,  which,  in  Great  Britfun  espe¬ 
cially,  requires  a  rigour  of  punishment  to  suppress  it,  ^ual  to 
uy  crime  but  that  of  treason  and  murder.  In  tlus  position  we 
are  supported  by  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  most  ce- 
lebratra  writers  on  the  principles  of  general  law,  and  the  gra¬ 
dation  of  crimes  and  puniidiment ;  men  with  whose  productions 
our  author  is  unacquainted,  or  whose  ojnnions  he  superciliously 
despisesL  And  fortified  as  we  are  by  those  opinions,  and  strong 
as  we  feel  in  the  correctiWss  of  our  own,  we  are  not  to  be  inti- 
nudated  from  openly  declaring  them,  by  any  such  high-sound¬ 
ing  expressions  as  these : — 

"  It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  combat  all  or  any  of  the  frivolous 
objections  which  may  be  started  on  the  ground  of  expediency  or  po¬ 
licy,  against  the  doctrine  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  face  of  such  principles  as  those  on  which  1  rest,  they 
are  no  more  than  chaff  before  the  wind ;  and  men  may  as  w^  em¬ 
ploy  thaaoselves  in  pelting  the  sun  with  snow-bcdls,  as  in  raising  ar¬ 
guments  to  defend  the  right  of  taking  life  for  the  offence  (ff  forgery 
on  the  ground  of  expedience.”  Pp.  10,  11. 

On  the  ground  of  expedience  alone,  we,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tend,  that,  agreeably  to  the  principles  we  have  endeavoured  to 
cxphdn  in  the  finmer  part  of  t^s  article,  a  time  may^  by  possi- 
bihty,  arrive,  when  it  will  be  lawful  and  just  to  inmet  the  pu- 


*  We  find  duU  the  infomiadon  sbore  sHuded  to,  and  which  wn  recdTcd  bi 
some  moDths  ago,  hat  been  complctdy  confinsed  bj  ^  lepoit  lately  published.— J 
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niahment  of  death,  at  least  in  the  more  aggrarated  cases  of  for. 
ger^'.  Its  being  visited  with  snch  severit^y  is  by  no  means  pe¬ 
culiar  to  England,  or  even  to  modem  times,  or  countries  the 
^le  of  whose  punishments  has  any  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
Masaic  law.  Even  amongst  the  l^inans,  forgery,  or  the  crimen 
Jidsi^  was,  by  the  Cornelian  law,  punished,  in  the  case  of  slaves, 
with  death ;  though,  with  the  gross  partiality  which  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  civil  law,  freemen  committing  the  same  oifmoe 
were  only  subjected  to  banishment  for  life  *.  We  are  perfectly 
'aware,  however,  that  the  consent  of  every  nation  under  the  sun 
to  that  which  in  itself  is  wrong,  cannot  make  it  just  or  right, 
though  such  a  general  concurrence  is  strong  prima  ^fode  evi. 
dence  of  the  justice  ahd  jMroprie^  of  a  measure.  Nor  are  we 
at  all  disposed  to  contend  either  tor  the  justice  or  propriety  of 
the  sanguinary  system  which  has  of  late  years  been  pursued  m 
our  own  country,  with  but  too  undeviating  a  certiunty,  and  too 
ruinous  an  effect,  in  the  case  of  forgery ;  and  we  are  not  so  up¬ 
on  the  princi|:Jes  which  we  have  already  hud  down  and  illustn^ 
ed..  The  evil  is  not  yet  so  serious  as  to  call  for^  or  to  justify 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  remedy.  Other  and  milder  mea¬ 
sures  have  not  been  tried :  and  so  faf  from  its  being  clearly  aa. 
certiuned,that  these  coiUd  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mis¬ 
chief,  in  as  far  as  any  punishment  can  prevent  it ;  it  is  at  least 
a  doubtful  point,  wnether  they  would  not  be  more  efficacious 
than  that  last  resource  of  human  legislators,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
maturely,  and  we  heatate  not  to  say,  most  wantonly  resorted  to. 
If  this  be  the  case,  heavy,  we  would  add,  wiH  be  the  weight  of 
blood  which  rests  upon  their  heads, — ^fearful  the  responability 
they  have  incurred,  who  abet  and  encourage  such  a  system,  un- 
der  such  circumstances.  A  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  h 
will  be  wise  in  them  to  prepare  for  it,  by  making  all  the  atone¬ 
ment  in  their  power  for  the,  past,  by  pursuing  a  very  cfifFerent 
fine  of  conduct  for  the  ftiture. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  at  least,  the  crime  in  question 
has  almost  invariably  been  visited  in  this  coimt^  with  death : 
and  in  that  space  of  time  some  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures 
have  beai  hurried  into  eternity  by  the  execution  of  this  sentence, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  crime  having  been  effected”,  but,  onr 
the  contrary,  with  its  yearly  increase  staring  uS  in  the  face,  to 
prove  the  inefficacy  of  so  tenible  an  example.  We  ourselves 
know,  that  at  a  single  asrize  for  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
not  many  years  ago,  six  or  seven  persons  suffered  the  dreadful 
penalty  of  the  law  for  this  offence;  yet  the  Very  next  time  the 
judges  came  that  circuit,  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  tried  for 
•  Inst  iv.  18.  7.  De  FalsU.  ' 
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forgery  was  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Our  authm*  re- 
kites  a  circumstance  still  more  extraordinary,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  truth. 

«  I  remember,”  says  he,  "  an  instance  of  a  young  man,  who,  having 
witoessed  the  death  of  four  persons  for  forgery,  actually  went  from  the 
plaM  of  execution  to  commit  the  same  offence ;  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  convicted  at  die  nest  sessions.”  Pp.  18,  14. 

With  these,  and  innumerable  other  proofs  that  might  ea^y  be 
referred  to,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system,  with  all  its 
severity,  to  attain  the  end  which  they  propose  to  themselves, 
surely  our  legislators  will  not  long  delay  trying,  at  least,  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  one  less  sanguinary,  but  which  wm,  in  all  probability, 
prove  far  more  operative.  The  perpetual  baiiishmenl  of  the  of¬ 
fender  from  his  country,  or  his  confinement  for  li^  to  hard  la^ 
bour^  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  whom  his  fraud  had  injured, 
is  the  pumshment  whiph,  in  the  case  of  forgerj’,  we  would  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  of  death.  Let  that  punishment,  we  would  also 
add,  be  invariably  inflicted  on  every  conviction,  and  its  certainty 
and  its  continual^  will,  we  conndently  predict,  do  more  in 
checking  the  pro^ss  of  the  crime,  than  the  severity  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  ever  did,  or  ever  can  do.  The  justice  of  such  a  * 
measure  our,  author  admits,  though  he  does  so  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  enactment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  bear  at  all  upon  the  case.  Yet,  however  much  we  may 
differ  from  him  upon  this  point,  and  freely  as  we  have  expressed  , 
our  dissent  from  the  general  line  of  argument  which  ne  has 
adopted,  we  cannot  but  most  cordially  approve  of  the  motives 
that  have  induced  him  to  take  up  his  pen  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  With  the  utmost  sincerity,  inaced,  and  with  the  ^eatest 
earnestness,  do  we  join  with  him  in  entreating  the  legislature 
and  the  public,  in  the  name  of  religion,  humanity,  justice,  p(>- 
licy,  and  common  sense,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  system 
of  which  he  so  justly  complmns.  We  feel  persuaded,  too,  from 
the  wirmth  wim  which  he  writes,  that  he  has  this  object  too  much 
at  heart  to  feel  any  concern  whether  his  own  train  of  reasoning, 
or  that  of  others,  diall  induce  the  adoption  of  the  measure  he 
recommends.  He  has  made  a  powerful  appeal  tp  the  feelings  of 
the  public;  and,  as  such,  we  recommend  ms  work  to  the  perusal 
of  those  who  need  to  have  their  feelings  excited  or  mterested  in 
the  subject  With  the  same  end  in  view,  we  have  chosen  a 
somewhat  different  mode  of  attaining  it;  and  abandoning  alto- 
TCther  the  field  of  popular  declamation  whilst  writing  on  a  popu¬ 
lar  topic,  have  endeavoured  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  question 
as  will  be  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  our  legislators, 
.fhat  in  the  measure  proposed  to  their  consideration  they  iqay 
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safely  fdlow  the  impulse  of  their  feeling  without  a  negleot  of 
the.  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  community,  to  protect  by  a  due 
severity  of  the  law,  the  property  of  its  industrious  members 
from  the  fraud  and  the  rapacity  of  the  wretched  and  the  (huo. 
lute. 


It  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  mortality,  that  it  can  have  no  aacu. 
rity  for  th?  continuance  of  any  qualification  or  enjoyment— Uhat 
the  soil  which  yields  its  chief  beauties  has  no  perpetuity  of  cre> 
ative  power — and  that  its  fairest  and  finest  productions  afford  no 
guarantee  to  the  hope  of  future  excellence.  We  have  the  most 
unequivocal  evidences  of  this  mortifying  trudi  in  the  history  of 
hterary  men,  and  more  especially  in  that  class  of  them  which 
cultivates  the  field  of  imagination.  It  is  thh  main  source,  per- 
hiqis,  of  their  most  afflictive  calamities,  though  the  lively  and 
busy  writer  (D'Israeli)  who  has  undertaken  to  depct  them,  does 
not  appear  to  have  bestowed  on  it  a  snflicient  portion  of  his  re¬ 
gard.  There  is  something  so  peculiarly  precarious  and  evanes- 
cent  in  genius,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  cmrect 
opinion  of  what  a  poet  or  a  novellist  may  do,  from  what  he  or 
she  has  already  done.  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  R^^ained  are 
nominally  the  offspring  of  the  same  mind :  Walter  S^t  wrote 
the  Lay  of  the  Lut  Minstrel  and  the  Lord  of  the  Ides — Guy 
Mannering  and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  are  ascribed  to  the 
same  author :  Miss  Burney  favoured  the  world  with  three,  in 
their  own  style,  matchless  tales,  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla ; 
and  then  lost  her  ruvme  and  her  celebrity  in — we  forget  what — 
some  (nece  of  bewilderment :  and  to  Mrs.  Opie,  the  lady  now 
before  our  tribunal,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Mother  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  best^ld  stmries  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  two  or  three  of  the  tales  in  the  present  collection, 
of  which  the  highest  encomium  that  can  be  given  is,  that  they 
would  not  disgrace  the  ofispring  of  the  Minerva  press :  and 
some  dozens  of  rimilar  examjdes  might  be  adduced,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  very  vexatious  position  from  which  we  set  out. 

The  derire  of  aj^lause,  in  reality — and,  be  it  remembered, 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  scribbling  cacoethes — ^has  a  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  procreate  itself,  even  in  very  untoward  circum- 
sUnces,  and  to  survive  the  possibility  of  any  thing  that  could 
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either  justify  fx  account  for  its  existence.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
extreme  case ;  but,  in  common,  it  is  so  nourished  and  increased 
«<  by  that  it  feeds  on,*”  that  it  not  unusually  acquires  the  keen- 
aess  and  the  force  of  appetite,  when  it  will  br^k  through  the 
mast  prudential  re^men — an  appetite,  moreover,  which  is  of  so 
.ringular  a  kind,  that  it  never,  by  any  chance,  exceeds  the  power 
of  digestion,  and  which  is  yet  so  convenient,  that  whilst  it  craves 
ifae  choicest  of  aliment,  it  can  be  contented  with  the  husks  and 
chaff  of  critirism,  or  the  very  garbage  of  a  reviewer’s  butchery. 

'  Be  it  our  objects  to  av(^  the  odiiun  tertn  on  which  hterary  ce- 
lelnity  is  sometimes  founded— to  despise  the  consequence  which 
seems  to  attach  to  the  office  of  a  pander  to  the  love  of  scandal— 
and  to  consider  and  to  treat  the  literary  labourer  as  a  human  being, 
triiose  feelings  and  susceptibilities  are  rendered  keener  than  othtf 
men’s,  by  die  very  circumstances  which  have  brought  him  to  our 
notice. 

•  We  have  sdected  the  present  work  as  our  first  specimen  in 
the  department  of  nxnance,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  su¬ 
perior  merit  of  the  publication,  as  from  the  celebrity  which  the 
iiur  author  has  already  acquired  as  a  writer  of  tales  and  poems. 
For  many 'years,  Mrs.  Opie  has  pleased  and  delighted  us 
with  her  numerous  wmrks  oS  fiction,  and  has  sparkled  in  this 
divbion  of  the  literary  hemisphere,  a  star  not  perhaps  of  the 
hrst,  but  cerUuidy  (d*  the  seerntd  magnitude.  She  displays  not 
the  general  brilliimcy  of  an  Edgeworth,  the  narrative  ^nius  of 
a  Porter,  or  the  exquisite  powers  of  discriminating  and  depict¬ 
ing  national  character,  so  justly  admired  in  the  tales  of  our  ano¬ 
nymous  Scottish  novellist ;  but  her  unaffected  f^ty,  the  easy 
amplicity  of  her  style,  and  her  talent  for  exdting  the  most  ami¬ 
able  feehngs  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  routing  the  less  gentle 
emotions  ^  hcarror  and  resentment,  distinguish  her  as  no  mean 
proficient  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  rank  her  among  the  most 
popular  authors  of  the  present  day.  We  do  not  pn^pose,  in  the 
present  article,  to  enter  into  any  msquitition  on  the  general  ef¬ 
fects  and  moral  tendency  of  novel  reading.  We  um  not  at  be¬ 
ing  the  censors  of  the  a^  in  any  thing  l^t  literature ;  and  as 
novels  are  still  published  in  abundance,  and  are  read  with  avi¬ 
dity,  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  anjdyse  such  as  iqipear  most 
to  desnve  praise,  or  merit  reprehension. 

Among  the  first  class  must  decidedly  be  placed  the  tales  be¬ 
fore  us ;  and  of  these  we  shall,  without  further  preface,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  an  account ;  imd,  after  analyting  the  contents  of 
the  vedumes,  we  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  general  me¬ 
rits  and  defects  of  Mrs.  0|He  as  a  writer  of  romance. 

The  talcs  arc  nine  in  number,  each  of  the  first  three  vtdumes 
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containing  two,  and  the  fourth  three.  The  tales  in  the  first  to* 
lume  are  entitled,  **  Mrs.  Arlington,  or  all  is  not  gold  that  ghu 
ters,”  and  “  Proposals  of  Marriage.” 

The  first  of  these  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  story,  and  con. 
tains  rather  more  incident  than  most  of  the  others.  Its  chief 
object  is  to  riiew,  that  happiness  consists  not  in  wealth  and  splen. 
d<Hir ;  but  it  conveys  anc^er  moral,  that,  in  selecting  a  pakna 
f<nr  life,  less  regard  should  be  piud  to  external  form  and  accoro- 
plishments,  thw  to  temper,  msposition,  and  character.  Two 
|dot8,  winch  appear  at  first  right  very  little  connected,  though, 
as  the  story  jxxioeeds,  they  are  found  to  be  intimately  blended 
togsllier,  form  the  fable  of  this  tale.  Mrs.  Derville,  the  wife  of 
a  country  clergyman,  with  her  son  LiMiel,  and  her  two  dau^ 
ters,  Jane  and  Mary  Ann,  was  returning  from  London,  wnw 
ther  she  had  been  to  receive  a  handsome  legacy  left  her  by  a  re¬ 
lation  of  quali^,  and  where  she  had  been  immersed  for  several 
weeks  in  ^e  fnvolities  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  circle.  Here 
iher  son  had  neariy  become  the  dupe  of  a  profligate  gamester, 
and  her  elder  daughter  had  unconsciously  listen^  to  the  voice 
of  love  fi<om  a  worthless  nobleman,  who  was  not  only  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  but  was  already  married ;  while  the  go^ 
lady  herself  had  acquired  such  a  taste  for  extravagance  and  luxu- 
ry,  as  seemed  Ukely  to  render  her  legacy  a  curse  rather  than  a 
Idessing.  In  this  frame  of  mind  tl^y  arrived,  on  thrir  way 
home,  at  Lawn  House,  the  seat  of  hfrs.  Arlington,  which,  in 
thrir  eyes,  appeared  an  eiuthly  paradise.  A  splendid  manrion, 
extensive  and  highly  ornamented  grounds,  with  spacious  shrub- 
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dierishing.  This  history  had  the  desired  effect,  and  proired 
to  Mrs.  Derville,  that  all  is  not  ^Id  that  glitters.'’ 

Mrs.  Arlington's  story,  thou^  interesting,  is  soon  t(dd.  She 
was  the  only,  child  of  a  gentleman  of  lar^  fcntune,  and  her 
hand  was  sou^t  by  a  man,  her  equal  in  rank,  and  of  unble- 
fniiJifld  character ;  but,'  having  concaved  an  affection  for  a  young 
lieutenant  of  dragoons,  of  hi^some  person  and  attractive  ac¬ 
complishments,'  but  of  bad  temper  and  profligate  morale  she, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  her  parents,  diough  at  length  with 
their  ooncurrenoe,  married  him.  The  result  was  such  as  nught 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Seymour  treated  his  wife  with  har^ 
ness  and  neglect ;  disapated  the  money  which  she  brought  Mm ; 
oocaaoned  her  premature  ^livery  and  the  death  of  his  child ; 
broke  the  heart  of  her  father,  and  married  another  woman. 
Fortunately,  however,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Seymour's  arrived  from 
India  with  an  immense  fortune,  and  at  his  death,  which  Uxdc 
place  very  soon,  .bequeathed  the  whole  to  her,  on  condition  that 
she  should  separate  from  her  husband,  and  take  his  name  of 
Ariington.  Tfius  put  in  possesaon  of  independent  affluence, 
and  Imving  discoven^  her  nusband's  infidelity,  Mrs.  Arlington 
generously  determined  to  allow  her  husband,  who  rerired  to  the 
continent,  the  income  arising  from  her  father's  estate,  and  to 
l^ace  the  victim  of  his  illicit  love,  who,  she  found,  had  been  se¬ 
duced  by  his  artful  duplici^,  in  an  asylum,  secluded  from  his 
knowled^  and  observadim.  In  a  short  time,  she  found  that 
Seymour  was  dangerously  ill,  and  flew  to  France  to  render  him 
those  services  which  duty,  rather  than  affection,  prompted.  He 
died  poiitent  and  happy,  in  the  undeserved  attentions  of  his 
amiable  wife ;  and  she  remained  abroad  fm*  above  a  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  interval,  she  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  her  former 
admirer  and  courin,  ^r  Henry  Arlington,  and,  cin  their  return 
to  England,  married  him,  and  became,  what  she  had  described 
her  fnend  Mrs.  Derville  to  be,  a  wife  to  be  envied. 

In  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  her  by  Mrs.  Derville, 
Lady  Arlington  presented  to  her  son  a  living  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a-year,  and  settled  ^  handsome  portions  on  the 
daughters. 

In  this  story,  there  is^  as  we  have  sud,  a  good  deal  of  inci¬ 
dent,  though  the  adventures  are  so  briefly  narrated,  and  so 
.  much  crowded  together,  that  an  extract  would  excite  but  little 
interest  in  our  readers.  The  tale  is  good  as  a  whole,  but  its  se¬ 
parate  members  are  rather  trifling ;  and  the  (duuncters  are,  in 
general,  of  that  common-place  description,  which  is  but  too 
frequent  in  Mrs.  Ofxe's  former  pubtications.  The  most  amiable 
of  them  appears  to  be  Mr.  Derville,  though  this  conclusion  is 
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drawn  rather  from  what  we  hear,  than  from  what  we  see  of  him. 
/The  most  natural  character  in  the  piece  is  Mary  Ann  DerviUe, 

«  child  of  eight  years  old,  who,  amid  the  gaieties  of  London, 
and  the  delights  of  Lawn  House,  is  continually  wishing  to  re. 
turn  to  her  papa,  her  dog  Nelly,  and  her  rabbits. 

The  second  story  is  a  tiifling  and  insij^  tale  about  an  old 
man  of  (juality  and  a  lord's  dau^ter,  the  latter  of  ^hom,  to 
avoid  being  forced  by  her  parents  to  marry  a  nobleman  of  ad- 
vanced  age  and  broken  constitution,  while  her  affections  ore 
placed  on  a  young  and  amiable  clergyman,  proposes  to  the  old 
gentleman,  who  tells  the  stewy,  to  marry  her  himself.  Instead 
(ff  this,  he  procures  a  living  of  considerable  value  for  her  young* 
er  lover ;  and,  by  advancing,  be^das,  a  large  sum  of  money, 
persuades  the  parents  to  consent  to  the  match.  This  is  the  least 
interesting  of  the  present  tales,  and  seems  introduced  chiefly  to 
eke  out  the  first  volume.  Indeed,  it  is  not  given  as  the  prowc- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Ofne,  but  as  the  contribution  a  friend. 

The  tales  contained  in  the  second  volume,  though  of  very  dif. 
ferent  character,  are  both  hi^ly  interestii^,  and  merit  particu. 
lor  notice.  The  first  is  entitled  **  White  Oes,"  and  inculodes 
the  moral,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  a  disr^^ard 
to  truth,  even  on  trifling  occasions,  is  often  productive  of  serious 
ccmsequences.  As  in  the  first  tale,  we  shall,  to  render  it  more 
jnterestii^,  give  our  analysis  of  the  present  the  form  of  an  abridg¬ 
ment.  Clara  Delaney  and  Eleanor  Musgrave  were  cousins  and 
heiresses,  the  former  of  thirty  thousand,  and  the  latter  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  were  pla^,  during  their  minority,  under  the 
immediate  guardianship  of  Mr.  Morley,  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
character  and  gented  connections,  but  not  over-scrupulous  in  re¬ 
gard  to  strict  veracity.  Clara  was  of  an  amiable  and  ingenuous 
character,  and  possessed  accomplished  but  not  obtrusive  man¬ 
ners.  i^eanor  was  her  superior  in  personal  attractions  and 
showy  acoom|dishment8,  as  well  as  in  fortune,  but  was  artful  and 
intriguing,  and,  still  more  than  her  guardian,  addicted  to  that  spe¬ 
cies  ^  diringenuousness  fashionably  called  white-tying.  A  nefdiew 
of  Mr.  Money,  Sidney  Davenant,  having  realised  a  conriderable 
fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  nncle  in 
Ltondon,  while  these  two  young  ladies  were  its  inmates.  This 
gentleman,  before  he  left  Engird,  had  been  enamoured  of  Cla¬ 
ra's  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  had,  in  imagination,  trander- 
red  his  affections  to  the  daughter ;  but,  piqued  at  her  seeming 
indifference  on  his  arrival  in  London,  and  allured  by  the  supe^ 
rior  attractions'  of  Eleanor,  who  employed  all  her  arts  to  gain  the 
heart  of  the  nabob,  and  estrange  hun  from  the  medc  and  unsus¬ 
picious  Clara,  he  was  induced  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  wealthier 
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heiress.  He  wm  further  persuaded  to  form  this  resolution  in 
consequoice  of  hints  thrown  out  by  his  uncle,  who,  conceiving 
Eleanor  to  be  a  better  matdi  for  Davenant,  and  b^eving  her 
to  be  really  in  love  with  his  nephew,  had  insinuated  to  him,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  proof,  that  Clara  had  formed  an  attachment  for 
another  gentleman. .  Soon  alter  this  engagement,  however,  Mr. 
Davenant  discovered  so  many  instances  of  duplicity  and  disre- 
giitl  to  truth  in  his  betrothed  bride,  that  he  broke  off  the  match; 
and  ha>'ing  found,  to  his  inexpresable  dd^t,  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  the  supposition  of  Clara's  affections  being  ««-engag- 
ed,  or,  at  least,  that  he  himself  was  thenr  olnect,  he  ^iaaly  renew- 
ed  his  attentions  to  that  lady,  and  succeeded  in  making  her  hia 
partner  for  life. 

Eleanor's  derelicdmis  from  truth  require  a  particular  detail,  as 
they  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  two  respectable  characters.  Mr. 
Harrison,  a  respectable  and  honest  tradesnaan,  had  become  bonk- 
nipt,  and  was  just  about  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  his  credi¬ 
tors,  when  an  exaggerated  account,  by  Eleanor,  to  the  wife  of 
the  principal  of  these,  of  a  friendly  eatortainment  given  by  Mr. 
Harrison  on  the  return  of  his  son  from  abroad,  which  Eleanor 
described  as  a  splendid  ball  and  suppCT,  induced  Mr.  Somerville, 
the  creditor  in  question,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  rest  to  ' 
withheld  the  necessary  document  In  consequence,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  but  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  Davenant,  and  the  avowal  of  Eleanor's  ind^re- 
tion. 

-  On  another  occaaon,  Eleanmr  was  induced,  by  Lady  St^ia 
Mildred,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  to  substantiate,  by  her 
false  evidence,  an  accusation  brought  by  that  lady  against  a  very 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  of  maitreating  her  son,  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  tuition.  In  consequence  of  Eleanor's  evidence. 
Sir  Richard  removed  his  son  from  the  academy,  and  used  his 
utmost  influence  to  prevent  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  supposed  tyrant, 
from  procuring  a  very  lucrative  and  honouraUe  sduatimi  in  the 
way  of  his  profession.  This  led  to  a  trial  between  the  parties, 
in  which  Eleanor  was  cited  a  witness  by  both.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  fidlowing  extract : 

"  Sir  Richard  rose  on  EleaniMr’s  entrance,  and,  Jbr  kirn,  made  her  a 
most  gracious  bow.  But  Mr.  Bellamy  eagerly  took  her  hand,  and 
said,  ‘  Thanks,  dear  Miss  Musgrave !  Now  yoa  are  come,  all  will  go 
well  with  me.* 

*  Now,  Mr.  Lennox,*  said  Sir  Ridiard  pompously  to  his  counsel, 

*  Now,  Kr,  you  will  hear  my  complete  justification ;  as  this  yo^ng 
lady— HMid  a  most  respectaUa  young  lady— is  my  sole  and  sufficient 
witness.* 
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*  Tour  witness. cried  Bellamy :  f  She  is  mine.  Sir.  I  sent  for  her. 
Sir.*. 

*  And  I  subpoenaed  her.  Sir/  said  Sir  Richard,  in  a  thundering  voice ; 
while  Bdlaray  looked  at  Eleanor  with  surprise  and  suspicion,  and 
Davenant  whispered  to  W/*  That  man  is  certainly  mad:  What  does 
he  mean  ?' 

*  But,  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  Miss  Musgrave  fnend,’ 
cried  BeUamy ;  *  and  as  she  witnessed  all  that  passed  at  the  moment 
of  the  pretended  assault,  I  requested  her  tp  ctune  hither>->and  hare 
idle  is." 

*  Mr.  Bellamy/  said  Sir  Richard,  *  I  must  sdll  repeat  my  assurance,- 
diat  though  you  might  send  for  Miss  Musgrave,  1  subpoenaed  her.>^ 
Answer,  Madam ;  tud  I  not  ?* 

*  You  did.  Sir/  she  replied,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  emo. 

tion.  % 

‘  Yon  hear/  observed  Sir  Richard.  '  Now,  then,  put  a  few  ques- . 
tkms  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Lennox and  Davenant,  involuntarily  with- 
drawing  his  arm  from  Eleanor’s,  whoee  confusion  now  seemed  to  him 
to  look  more  like  shame  dian  modesty,  awaited  what  was  to  follow, 
in  painful  alarm. '  .  ‘ 

To  his  first  questions — such  as,  was  she  with  Lady  Sophia*  ait  Mr. 
Bellamy’s'on  such  a  day  i  and  so  cm — she  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
but  wbum  he  asked  her,  whether  she  did  not  see  Mr.  Bellamy  drag 
Master  Mildred  by  the  hair  of  the  head  into  the  middle  of  the  room? 
she  replied,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  in' an  impressive  manner,  •  No, 
1  did  not.’ 

‘  You  did  not  T  vociferated  Sir  Ridiard:  '  Recollect  yourself.  Ma¬ 
dam,  and  do  not  force  me  to  regret  that  we  are  not  in  court,  and  that 
you  are  not  examin^  on  your  oath.  Madam.* 

*  You  are  severe.  Sir/  cried  Davenant ;  ‘I  shall  not  allow  this  lady 
to  be  insulted.* 

*  Well,  then.  Madam/  observed  Mr.  Lennox,  *  if  you  did  tiof  sen 
that,  what  did  you  see  ?* 

*  Throo^  iat  window  I  saw  Mr.  Bellamy  drag  Master  Mildred 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.’  *  . 

*  Aye,  through  the  window  only ;  therefcure  it  might  still  be  by  the 
hair  of  the  head.’ 

*  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say.  Sir,  that  the  window  being  quite 
open,  I  could  ^  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Bella¬ 
my  did  not  touch  Master  Mildred’s  head.* 

*  But  did  you  net.  Madam/  said  Sir  Richard,  *  tdl  me  a  difierent 
story  ?* 

*  I  confirmed  a  diflerent  story  by  my  *  Yes  ;*  and  I  own  it  to  my 

shame.'  i-. 

*  And,  Madam,  did  you  not  say  you  saw  marks  of  hair  having  been 
tom  off,  on  Master  Mildred’s  head,  and  the  mark  of  fingers  on  bis  uiedi?’ 

*  Yes,  Sir/  ’  ’  .  .  . 

*  And  did  not  Aurastus  say  that  Mr,  Bellamy  had  done  it  ?~«nd 

did  not  you  believe  him  ?*  ’ 

‘  No ;  nor  did  I  ever  say  that  I  believed  him.  1  believed  then,  ind 
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1  do  now,  that  the  hair  was  torn  off,  and  the  blow  given,  by  a  little 
boy  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  also  dragged  by  the  ann  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  whose  ear  was  then  bleeding  from  a  bite  which  Master 
Mildred  had  given  him.’ 

'And  pray.  Madam,’  said  Sir  Richard, '  if  I  am  to  believe  that  you  aro 
speaking  the  truth  now;,  what  was  your  motive  for  telling  me  a  fals^ 
hood?  You  know,  it  was  from  my  reliance  on  your  integrity  that  I 
took  my  son  from  that  admirable  master,  in  whm  I  had  beme  such 
confidence ;  and  I  think.  Madam,  the  injured  Mr.  Bellamy  called  you 
hit  friend.*  ^ 

•  He  did  me,  I  own,  more  hotiour  tlum  I  desore.  Sir,’  replied 
Eleanor,  bursting  into  tears ;  ‘  but  I  waa  then,  and  am  now,  his  most 
sincere  friend,  and  never  thought  that  1  shnuld  seem  or  be  his  enemy.* 

‘  Explain,  Madam.' 

'  Sir,  Lady  Sophia,  with  many  tears  and  entreaties,  coloured  me  to 
say  as  she  said,  and  to  confirm  her  declaration,  that  ^  saw  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  drag  her  son  into  the  middle  of  the  room  by  the  hdir  of  his  bead, 
as  she  declared  that  it  would  kill  her  to  have  her  son  go  back  to  that 
scho^ ;  and  she  knew.  Sir,  you  would  not  briieve  her  unless  1  con- 
fomed  what  she  asserted :  Therefore^  Sir,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  tdi  her 
she  would  do  him  a  favour  by  taking  her  son  away,  I  thought  1  was 
obliging,  not  hurting,  my  respected  friend,  by  si^ii^  '  Yes,’  when  I 
ought  m  conscience,  I  own,  to  have  said  '  Na”*  VoL  ii.  p.  157 — 162. 

To  add  to  Eleanor's  mortification,  she  not  only  lost  the  man 
for  whom  she  was  laying  her  snares,  but  a  former  lover,  for 
whom  she  really  had  a  predilection,  and  whose  heart,  doubting 
the  success  of  tier  own  schemes,  she  waa  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
serve,  at  the  very  time  when  her  hand  was  engaged  to  Davenant. 
The  discovery  oif  this  last  act  of  duplicity  gave  the  final  blow  ,  to 
her  hopes,  and  convinced  Danrenant  that  he  had  placed  his  affec¬ 
tions  on  an  unworthy  object 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plot ;  but  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  well-told  inddents,  and  some  churacters  not  ill  pourtrayed, 
which  assist  in  the  general  development  We  consider,  this,  as 
a  good  moral  tale,  related  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  affording 
an  additional  example  of  the  ill  success  of  that  intriguing  spi¬ 
rit  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  so  admirably  depicted  in  her 

Manceuvring." 

Henry  Woodville  constitutes  the  fourth  tale,  which  completes 
the  second  volume.  This  is,  in  Mrs.  Opie's  favourite  style,  a 
tale  of  horror,  and  in  it  she  has  contrived  strongly  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  her  refers.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  merchant,  who,  through  unavoidable  iiiisfartunes,  had 
been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  tiae  of  adversity,  and  compound 
with  his  creditors  for  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  was,  at  the 
opening  of  the  storv',  a  clerk  in  a^i  eminent  mercantile  house  in 
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London,  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Courtenay.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  engagement  in  this  capacity,  he  was  received  into 
the  firm  as  a  partner,  in  preference  to  ]VIr.  Bradford,  another 
clerk  of  greater  fortune,  but  of  idle  and  dissipated  habits.  The 
consequence  of  this  preference  was  an  inveterate  hatred  on  the 
part  of  his  disappointed  rival  Bradford.  Woodville,  taking  a 
leisure  opportunity,  made  an  excursion  to  Reading  races,  where 
he  encountered  Bradford,  and,  to  avoid  such  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  company,  proceeded  to  Abingdon,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  assises  were  held  in  that  town.  The  inns,  of  course, 
were  crowded  ;  and  the  only  apartment  which  Wooddlle  could 
procure,  was  a  chamber  which  communicated  by  an  inner  door 
with  another,  in  which  was  to  be  lotlged  his  obnoxious  acqumnU 
ance  Bradford.  Having  successfully  avoided  this  young  man 
during  the  day,  he  was  compelled  to  meet  him  at  supper  in  the 
evening ;  and  an  altercation  took  place,  in  which,  after  a  conflict 
at  sin^e  rapier,  a  challenge  was  interchanged,  and  the  parties, 
flushra  with  liquor,  retired  to  their  apartments.  In  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  a  bag  of  money,  produced  by  Bradford,  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  avidity  of  Everett,  one  of  the 
waiters,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  gang  of  highwaymen, 
and  who,  as  he  was  next  day  to  quit  his  present  servace,  resolved 
to  attempt  gaining  possession  of  Bratlford’s  property.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  midmght  he  entered  Woodville’s  chamber,  and  finding 
him  asleep,  took  his  sword,  and  proceeded  to  his  destined  prey. 
In  the  attempt  to  rob  Bradford,  he  awakened  him,  and  there  en¬ 
sued  a  scuflle  in  which  Bradford  was  'overpowered  and  killed. 
Alarmed  by  a  noise,  the  murderer  fled,  without  effecting  the 
robbery  ;  and,  to  screen  himself  from  suspicion,  returned  Wood- 
ville’s  bloody  sword  into  the  scabbard.  A  few  hours  after, 
Woodville  awoke,  and,  determined  to  avoid  the  duel,  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  depart,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  a 
waiter,  who  came’,  according  to  orders,  to  rouse  Bradford.  A 
discovery  of  the  murder,  of  course,  took  place ;  and  well-CTound- 
cd  suspicion  falling  on  Woodville,  he  was  detained,  and,  after 
the  investigation  of  the  business  by  the  coroner’s  inquest,  was 
fully  committed  for  immediate  trial  before  the  sitting  judges. 
On  the  trial  he  was  convicted,  on  what  was  considered  unques¬ 
tionable  circumstantial  evidence,  condemned,  and  ordered  for 
execution ;  but,  through  the  humane  interference  of  the  jailer, 
he  escaped  from  prison,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Courtenay,  retired  into  Wales  under  another  name.  Here  he  met 
with  the  real  murderer,  Everett,  labouring  under  symptoms  of  a 
severe  mental  and  bodily  disease,  and  was  recognisira  by  the  cul¬ 
prit,  who,  in  consequence  of  Henry’s  kind  attentions,  had  formed 
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the  resolution  of  exculpating  him  at  the  expense  of  a  life  which 
remorse  had  now  rendered  burdensome  to  himself.  But  Everett's 
wife  had  seen  an  advertisement,  descnbing  WoodvUle,  and  offer- 
ing  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  supposed  murderer ; 
and,  without  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  discovered 
the  resemblance,  and  betrayed  to  the  officers  of  justice  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  her  husband.  He  was  apprehended,  and  speedily  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  Abingdon,  to  suffer  the  punishment  awarded  by 
the  judges.  The  wretched  Everett,  on  discovering  what  had 
hap])ened,  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  follow  Woodville,  and, 
very  Jbrtunately,  met  with  the  High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  at  a 
time  when,  but  for  his  a.ssistance,  he  would  have  been  incapable 
of  proceeding  on  his  journey.  The  issue  is  well  told  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : 

"  The  High  Sheriff  and  his  nearly  exhausted  companion,  were,  with 
jaded  horses,  (no  others  having  bem  to  be  procured,)  making  their 
way  towards  Abingdon,  through  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night.  At 
length,  however,  in  the  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  they 
drove  into  the  town,  and  saw  a  crowd  assembled  before  tlie  gate  of 
the  prison. 

'  O,  merciful  Father !  grant  that  we  are  not  too  late !’  cried  Mr. 
Irwin,  while  the  parched  tongue  of  Everett  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

“  The  next  moment,  however,  they  saw  the  executioner  just  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  his  office,  and  Henry  cahnly  submitting  to  it. 

‘  Stop,  stop !’  cried  Mr.  Irwin,  waving  his  handkerchief  from  the 
window,  but  not  yet  near  enough  to  be  heard ;  and  Everett  as  vainly 
shook  his  emaciated  hand  out  on  the  other  side. 

"  But  at  length  the  High  Sheriff's  livery  was  seen,  and  his  carriage 
recognized ;  and  while  he  continued  to  wave  his  handkerchief,  and 
the  horses  to  advance,  the  crowd  hailed  it  as  a  signal  of  deliverance 
to  the  interesting  criminal ;  and  ‘  A  reprieve !  a  reprieve  !— The  High 
Sheriff!  the  High  Sheriff!’  sounded  through  the  throng. 

"  In  a  moment  they  made  way  ftv  the  horses,  and  the  carriage 
stopped  by  the  cart. 

“  In  one  moment  more  the  footman  had  let  down  the  step ;  and, 
supporting  Everett  under  the  arm,  Mr.  Irwin  ascended  the  scaffold  • 
with  him. 

"  As  soon  as  Henry  saw  Everett,  who  stretched  out  his  arms  im¬ 
ploringly  to  him,  he  came  forward,  tottering  and  fettered  as  he  was, 
to  meet  him. 

*  I — I  murdered  Bradford  ! — I  am  the  real  miu^erer  f  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  tiuming  to  the  crowd.  Then  falling  at  Henry’s  feet,  he  tried  to 
clasp  his  powerless  arms  round  him,  and  murmuring  out,  *  Best  of 
men,  forgive  me  !’  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Henry,  overcome  with  a  variety  of  emotions,  was  unable  to  assist 
him ;  and,  for  a  moment,  lost  all  consciousness  himself.  He,  however, 
soon  recovered  to  thankfulness  and  to  joy.  But  no  application  could 
restore  the  guilty,  but  penitent,  Everett ;  and  they  soon  fotmd  that 
he  was  gone  for  ever.”  Vol.  ii.  pp.  402—404. 
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•  As  no  novel  can  be  intcrcsdng  vr’ithout  love,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  our  fair  author  should  have  neglected  to  furnish 
Henry  Woodville  with  a  mistress.  He  has  a  mistress,  with 
whom  he  falls  in  love  in  a  romantic  manner,  without  having  been 
introduced  to  her ;  .and,  in  a  still  more  romandc  manner,  finds 
her  in  his  seclu»on  in  Wales ;  becomes  her  preceptor  in  draw, 
ing,  and,  of  course,  soon  inspires  her  with  a  reciprocal  passion. 
Nay,  even  as  the  murderer  Woodville,  he  contrives  to  interest 
bodi  her  and  her  mother  in  his  fate,  and,  when  exculpated,  is, 
of  course,  received  as  her  accepted  lover. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  this  story  excites,  we  can¬ 
not  be  blind  to  the  forced  and  marvellous  contrivances  by  which 
the  principal  incidents  are  brought  about.  That  Woodville  and 
Bramord  should  be  placed  in  contiguous  apartments,  opening 
into  each  other — ^that  the  former,  during  the  encounter  between 
Bradford  and  the  murderer,  should  not  awake — that  Woodville, 
in  his  seclusion,  should  meet  with  the  very  man  who  could  be 
the  only  effectual  witness  in  his  favour — and  that  this  man  should 
meet  with  the  High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  at  such  a  critical  thne, 
so  far  from  the  place  of  his  usual  residence,  are  all  ver^'  singular 
and  extraordinary  incidents.  But  we  must  not  quarrel  for  these 
trifles  with  lady-writers,  and  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  third 
volume. 

This  volume  commences  with  the  “  Quaker  and  Young  Man 
of  the  World,'”  a  pleasing  and  affecting  tale,  but  containing  so 
little  incident,  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  particular  abstract. 
The  character  of  the  quaker  is  well  drawn  and  well  supported  ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  mere  resentment  of  a  son,  for  the  im- 

{irudent  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  could  produce  such  vio- 
ent  and  long-continued  ecstasy  of  passion,  as  is  described  in  the 
character  of  Frank  Warburton. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  “  Tale  of  Trials,"”  supposed  to  be  related  by  the  heroine 
Adelmde,  Countess  of  Seaton,  in  a  letter  to  her  children.  Al¬ 
though  this  tale  cannot  be  considered  one  of  Mrs.  Opie's  best 
productions,  as  it  excites  little  interest,  except  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion,  it  exhibits  'some  characters  w’hich  are  drawn  in  a  style 
superior  to  her  usual  manner.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  are 
Mr.  Falkland,  and  Madame  du  Vernis.  The  story  is  briefly 
this :  Mr.  Falkland,  an  English  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  was 
induced,  during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  retire  with  his  family  to  France,  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  Provence.  There  Adelmde  formed  an  attachment  for  Delaval, 
a  Scotch  gentleman  of  small  property,  and,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  her  parents,  consented  to  marry  him,  as  soon  as  their  al- 
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fairs  should  assume  a  more  prosperous  aspect.  At  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  Falkland  returned  to  England ;  and,  after 
residing  in  Cumberland,  where  he  lost  all  his  children  but  Ade¬ 
laide,  repaired  to  his  family  estate  in  the  county  of  Surry,  to 
which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Here  he 
received,  as  his  guests,  Madame  du  Vernis,  a  Frenchwoman  of 
profligate  character,  but  in»nuating  manners,  with  her  daughter, 
Adrienne,  and  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Merinville,  a  wretch 
of  the  most  altandoned  character,  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
his  country  for  forgery.  '  These  miscreants  had  contrived  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  introduction  to  Falkland,  who  was  then  a  widower,  with 
the  view  of  possessing  themselves  of  his  fortune,  by  inveigling 
him  into  a  marriage  with  Adriennew  But  this  young  lady  chose 
to  eloiie  with  a  more  youthful  lover.  They  changed  their  plan  ; 
and,  uy  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Madame  du  Vernis'  hus¬ 
band,  induced  Falkland  to  marry  her,  with  whose  accomplish¬ 
ments  he  had  been  already  fascinated.  The  consequence  was 
the  estrangement  of  Adelaide  from  the  house  of  her  father,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  infatuated  Falkland.  By  means  of  secret  intelli¬ 
gence,  Adelaide  learned  that  her  father,  reduced  almost  to  indi¬ 
gence,  Mas  confined  to  his  house  in  London,  and  affected  with 
(ne  plague,  which  then  raged  in  the  metropolis.  She  flew  to 
comfort  and  relieve  him,  ai^  had  the  happiness  of  rescuing  him 
from  almost  inevitable  death,  not  only  from  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  but  from  the  sword  of  an  assassin.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  story,  as  will  appear  by  tne  follow¬ 
ing  extracts : 

“  The  door  opened,  and  with  difficulty,  for  something  opposed  the 
opening,  and  I  felt  very  sick  when  I  di^vered  it  was  the  poor  maid 
servant.  But  I  struggled  with  this  feeling ;  and  while  the  watclunan 
went  out  to  call  the  dead-cart,  whose  awful  rumbling  was  heard  in 
the  street  at  a  distance,  1  tottered  up  to  the  chamber  of  my  fathn*. 

"  With  a  trembling  hand,  I  opened  the  door  of  the  dark  and  suffo¬ 
cating  room,  and  anxiously  listened  to  hear  if  he  breathed  or  not ; 
he  did  breathe  audibly,  he  also  moved  audibly  in  his  bed ;  life,  the^re- 
fbre,  was  not  extinct ;  and,  with  renewed  thankfulness  and  hope,  1 
returned  on  the  light  step  of  gladness  to  the  door,  and  told  the  watch¬ 
man  where  to  find  my  cart,  and  bring  me  instantly  a  large  basket 
which  it  contained.  He  did  so,  before  the  death-cart  was  at  all  near 
the  door :  but  till  it  had  driven  off  again  With  its  load,  he  b^ged  me 
to  take  care  I  was  net  seen. 

**  I  now  (seated  in  a  diair  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  f<»  I  dar¬ 
ed  not  look  at  my  father,)  unpacked  my  buket,  lighted  a  taper  at 
the  light  of  my  lantern,  and,  with  a  cordial  marine  in  one  lumd, 
and  a  candle  in  the  other,  1  approached  the  bed-side,  and  gently  un¬ 
drew  (he  curtain  ;  but  when  1  gazed  on  that  beloved  face,  and  saw 
if  so  changed,  so  indicative  of  disease,  of  death',  I  turned  away,  and 
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even  groaned  aloud.  The  sound  seemed  to  arouse  him ;  and  I  drop¬ 
ped  my  veil.  But  seeing,  alas,  that  though  he  looked  he  saw  not,  I 
turned  it  up  again,  and  feeling  the  faint  and  rapid  pulse,  I  resolved 
to  get  down  the  cordial  as  fast  as  possible. 

“  The  poor  invalid  made  no  resistance,  so  my  task  was  easy,  and 
I  got  down  quite  as  much  as  my  instructor  would,  I  thought,  have 
recommended.  I  ventured  next  to  open  the  window ;  and  as  there 
was  a  thorough  light,  1  was  able  to  make  a  thorough  air ;  and  soon, 
by  that  means,  and  the  burning  of  herbs  and  of  some  gums  I  had 
with  me,  the  smell  of  disease,  and  the  feeling  of  suffocating  heat,  dis¬ 
appeared  considerably ;  and  when  I  had  changed  the  pillow-case,  I 
fancied  that  my  father  laid  his  head  down  in  tlie  cool  and  clean  linen 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  But  his  apparent  quiet  did  not  last  long. 
He  again  became  restless,  and  delirium  succewed ;  his  cheek  became 
more  flushed,  and  he  talked  incessantly,  and  sometimes  with  uncon¬ 
trollable  emotion.  I  heard  him  pronounce  my  own  name  ;  and  ‘  My 
Child !’ — ‘  My  poor  Adele !' — and  sometimes,  *  Vile  unfeeling  wo¬ 
man  !’— and,  *  Go  to  your  husband  then,  go !’ — were  distinctly  ut¬ 
tered. 

"  It  was  now,  I  thought,  the  time  for  administering  the  medicine 
recommended  to  me ;  and  I  did  so :  for  any  thing  liquid,  poor  soul ! 
seemed  to  be  welcome  to  his  parched  lips ;  and,  even  sooner  than  I 
expected,  the  restlessness  of  fever  subsided,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

“  The  clock  had  now  struck  12 ;  and  I  believed  my  fauier  was 
certainly  dozing,  if  not  asleep,  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  back  of 
tlie  house ;  and,  as  I  listened  in  fearful  expectation  on  the  landing 
place,  I  was  convinced  that  some  persons  had  broken  into  the  house 
from  the  gai'den,  and  were  then  entering  the  hall,  therefore  I  could 
not  summon  my  defender.  Nor,  as  the  windows  of  the  chamber  did 
not  look  into  the  street,  but  were  at  a  distance  from  it,  could  I  call 
him  that  way.  And  I  stood,  almost  stupid  with  fear,  upon  the  stair¬ 
head,  when  I  heard  a  voice  that  I  knew  to  be  M^rinville’s,  say,  in 
broken  English,  ‘  Go  up,  you  dogs — what  are  you  afraid  of?  If  he 
is  dead,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  dead  man  before ;  and  if  he  is 
alive,  it  will  be  easy  to  dispatch  him.  ’ 

“  'Tis  as  I  feared,  thought  I,  retr&ting  into  the  room ;  and  think¬ 
ing  that  the  jewels  would  be  well  bestowed  to  pivchase  my  fatlier's 
life,  1  openw  the  closet-door,  and  having  carrfully  taken  the  pis¬ 
tols  off,  and  laid  them  down  on  the  floor,  I  was  ready  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  proffer  the  casket. 

"  I  found  that  M^rinville,  afraid  of  infection,  and  washing  to  unite 
safety  and  gain,  ‘did  not  enter  the  room,  but,  at  the  door,  directed 
them  to  the  closet,  telling  them  to  take  care  of  the  pistols  lying  on 
the  casket.  And  while  the  men,  averse  evidently  to  the  task,  stop¬ 
ped  to  wonder  whether  the  old  gentleman  was  alive  or  dead — as, 
though  there  were  lights,  there  was  no  person  in  the  room — M»in- 
ville  cursed  them  for  cowards  ;  and  my  father  awoke  at  the  noise. 

'  The  men  were  now  in  the  room ;  and  Merinville  hearing  him 
say,  '  Who  is  there?’  said,  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  *  Go,  kill 
him— go !’  but  just  as  they  approached  the  bed,  I  threw  open  the 
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closet-door,  and  the  sight  of  my  phantom-like  dress  and  figure,  and 
pale  cheek,  so  terrified  them,  that  they  fled  precipitately,  nearly  over¬ 
turning  Merinville  in  their  flight,  who,  thinking  my  father  armed 
with  the  pistols  was  at  their  heels,  followed  them  himself  with  the 
utmost  haste — and,  for  the  present,  I  felt  that  all  danger  was  over. 
But  before  I  could  hasten  to  summon  the  watchman,  (having  first  as¬ 
sured  myself  that  the  ruffians  liad  left  the  house,)  my  attention  was 
called  to  my  nearly  fainting  father,  who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  fal¬ 
tered  out,  *  It  must  be  so ! — It  is  she ! — It  is  my  child !’ 

Having  said  this,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me ;  but  instant¬ 
ly  fell  back  insensible  on  his  pillow,  and  it  was  several  minutes  be¬ 
fore  I  could  restore  him  to  life.  But  when  I  succeeded,  never  shall 
1  for^  his  eloquent  look,  as  he  saw  me  bending  over  him — nor  the 
afiectionate  embrace  which  followed,  in  which  all  the  post  was  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  present  alone  remembered. 

"  My  father  now  suddenly  released  me  from  his  arms ;  and,  with 
a  look  of  agony  and  terror,  conjuring  me  never  to  come  near  him 
again,  exclaiming — '  Wretch  that  i  am !  I  have  killed,  I  have  de¬ 
stroyed  my  pious  and  precious  child  !* 

"  At  this  moment,  and  before  I  could  say  any  thing  to  pacify  him, 
I  heard  a  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  without  having  heard  the  hall 
door  open  ;  therefore  1  knew  it  could  not  be  the  watchman  ;  and  my 
fatlier  heard  it  too. 

*  They  are  coming  ^ain,*  cried  he ;  *  and  I  fear  I  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  you.  O  merciful  Father !  save  her,  and  let  me  perish  !’ 

*  Hush  !’  whispered  I,  *  remember  here  are  pistols,  and  you  know 
I  can  use  them. ' 

"  I  then  took  the  pistols  from  the  closet,  and  laying  one  on  the 
chair  near  me,  I  cocked  the  other,  and  stood  behind  the  curtain,  pre¬ 
pared  for  defence. 

The  door  now  opened,  and,  as  I  expected,  Merinville  entered. 
*  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  scared  by  phantoms  and  ghosts,'  said 
he  in  French,  with  great  volubility ;  *  therefore,  I  am  come  back 
for  my  prize.’ 

*  Wretch  !’  cried  my  father,  ‘  what  crime  are  you  coming  to  per¬ 
petrate?’ 

*  Merinville,’  cried  I,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  a  little  way,  *  I 
conjure  you  to  depart,  and  leave  these  crimes  unperpetrated.’ 

*  Adelaide ! — yes,  it  is  Adelaide  herself,’  cri^  he,  ‘  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  But  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the  jewels.’ 

‘You  ^all  have  my  life  first,’  cried  my  father,  vociferating  for 
help  in  a  tone  whose  strength  surprised  ana  appalled  the  ruflian,  and 
convinced  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  hastening,  therefore,  to  the 
bed,  he  was  about  to  silence  my  father,  probably  for  ever,  when  I, 
starting  forward,  levelled  my  pistol  at  him,  and  drew  the  trigger ; 
but  in  vain — it  flashed  in  the  pan.  And  .Merinville  darted  round  the 
bed  to  vent  his  rage  on  me ;  but  bring  ready  armed  with  the  other 
weapon  of  death,  I  aimed,  I  fired,  and  he  feU  on  the  floor.”  VoL  iii. 
p.  277. 

Falkland,  thus  rescued  by  his  daughter,  hastened  to  quit  Lon- 
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don  whh  her  and  Delaval ;  who,  after  an  absence  of  some  time, 
during  which  Adelaide  had  believed  him  dead,  had  arrived  at 
Falkland's  house,  and  assisted  his  mistress  in  the  attentions  ne¬ 
cessary  for  her  father’s  perfect  recovery.  The  travellers,  dis¬ 
guised  as  peasants,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Yarmouth, 
where  they  embarked  for  Rotterdam,  and  thence  proceeded,  by 
way  of  Paris,  to  their  old  habitation  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Du¬ 
rance  ;  but  as  this  situation  recalled  to  Falkland’s  mind  circum¬ 
stances  which  excitetl  his  grief  and  remorse,  his  daughter  and 
Delaval,  now  married,  accompanied  him  to  Marseilles,  Here 
they  resided  for  about  twenty  years ;  till,  on  hearing  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  England,  they  finally  bade  adieu  to  France,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  a  quiet  and  domestic  life  in  their 
native  coun^.  To  complete  the  happiness  of  all  parties,  Dcla- 
val  became  I^rl  of  Seaton,  by  the  death  of  a  relation  who  bwe 
that  title,  and  died  without  male  issue. 

The  narrative  part  of  this  tale  is  unusually  meagre  and  barren 
of  incident  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion,  and  besides,  almunds 
in  many  faults  which  we  shall  more  properly  notice  after  having 
given  some  account  of  the  remaining  volume. 

The  three  tales  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  are.  The  Con¬ 
fessions  of  an  Odd-Tempered  Man ;  The  Ruffian  Boy ;  and 
The  Welcome  Home,  or  the  Ball.  With  the  first  of  these  sto¬ 
ries  we  were  so  much  provoked,  that  we  had  scarcely  patience 
to  read  it  to  an  end,  and  our  first  impulse  was  decidedly  to  con¬ 
demn  it ;  but  on  second  thoughts  we  conclude,  that  these  feel¬ 
ings  do  credit  to  the  author  for  having  drawn  a  consistent^  if  not 
a  natural  character.  The  odd-tempered  man  is  continually  do¬ 
ing  something  to  alienate  the  affections  of  an  amiable  girl  who 
loves  him,  and  who  is  beloved  by  him ;  and  after  he  has  prevail¬ 
ed  on  her  to  marry  him,  contrary  to'  the  advice  of  her  best 
friends,  he  contrives,  by  what  he  justly  calls  the  obliquities  of 
his  temper,  to  render  her  miserable,  and  at  last  to  break  her 
heart.  W e  hope,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that  this  Is  at  least 
a  very  uncommon  character ;  and  though  tlie  concluding  scene 
is  so  described  as  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  feelings, 
w'e  must  say,  tliat  we  think  the  subject  is  less  happily  chosen 
than  any  of  those  which  form  the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Opie’s  other 
tales. 

The  Ruffian  Boy  is  of  a  very  different  description.  It  abounds 
in  incidents  which  continually  keep  alive  the  attention,  and  in¬ 
terest  the  feelings  of  the  reader ;  though  they  are  often  so  ro¬ 
mantic  and  so  marvellous,  that,  were  we  not  assured  of  their  being 

founded  on  fact,”  we  should  regard  them  as  the  creatures  of  a 
highly  poetical  imagination.  Ethelind  Manstcin  was  left  by  her 
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father  a  wealthy  heiress,  of  good  education  and  accomplished 
manners,  while  she  inherited  from  nature  a  handsome  person 
and  sweet  deportment.  Circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  had 
induced  her  father  to  settle  at  Ratisbon,  where,  at  the  opening 
of  the  tale,  Ethelind  resides  with  three  companions  of  rather  a 
singular  description,  viz.  an  elderly  lady  of  disordered  intellect, 
an  old  male  domestic,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog.  These  inmates 
of’  her  dwelling  w’ere  cherished  by  her  with  such  affection,  that 
she  refused  several  advantageous  offers  because  her  suitors 
w'ould  not  consent  to  her  retaining  her  favourites  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  At  length  Count  Waldemar,  a  German  nobleman,  saw 
Ethelind,  and  became  so  heartily  in  love,  that' he  determined  to 
wed  her  with  all  her  incumbrances.  He  sued  and  was  accepted. 
Waldemar  was  of  course  entrusted  with  his  wife’s  secret  reasons 
for  not  discarding  the  dependents  so  much  dreaded  by  her  form¬ 
er  suitors ;  but  these  reasons  are  withheld  from  the  reader,  till, 
on  Waldemar’s  departure  on  an  important  and  necessary  jour¬ 
ney,  they  are  relat^  to  some  friends  whom  he  had  left  to  be¬ 
guile  her  solitude,  and  protect  her  from  prolmble  danger.  Ethe¬ 
lind  had  an  early  and  inveterate  enemy,  Geraldi  Duv^,  a  young 
man  of  low  extraction,  but  of  tolerably  independent  fortune, 
who,  in  his  boyish  years,  had  presumed  to  address  her  as  a  lover ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  her  having  refused  to  dance  with  him  at 
a  ball,  was  excited  to  such  a  pitch  of  mad  resentment  that  he 
determined  to  assassinate  her ;  but  from  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  resembling  a  young  female  friend,  and  this  friend 
having  on  her  shawl,  Ethelind  escaped,  and  her  friend  became 
the  victim  of  the  assassin.  The  mother  of  this  young  lady  was 
so  much  shocked  at  the  murder  of  her  child,  that  she  b^ame 
deranged,  and  was  from  that  time  received  into  the  family  of 
Ethelind’s  father.  The  ruffian  boy  GeralicU,  in  consideration  of 
his  youth,  was  sentenced  ^  to  twenty  years’  imprisonment,  with  a 
condition,  that  if  his  conduct  during  his  conhnement  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  deserve  it,  five  years  of  the  term  should  be  remitted.  In 
apprehension  of  this  event,  the  old  domestic  and  the  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  were  retmned  about  Ethelind  as  her  constant  guar¬ 
dians.  During  Waldcmar’s  absence  this  dreaded  event  of  Ge- 
raldi’s  release  from  prison  took  place ;  and  soon  after  Ethelind 
was  surprised,  during  a  short  separation  from  her  friends,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  ruffian.  This  Second  attempt  on 
her  life  was  prevented  by  the  courage  of  the  dog ;  and  on  her 
friends  coming  up,  Geraldi  was  seen  to  escape  <m  a  fleet  Arabian 
horse.  Several  other  attempts  were  made  by  the  ruffian  boy  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  devoted  Ethelind,  so  that  her  life 
became  misersmle  from  constant  dread  and  anxiety,  and  she  and 
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her  husband  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  chan^  their  place  of 
residence.  On  theif  journey  to  Bohemia,  during  a  short  halt  at 
an  inn  near  which  was  a  public  garden,  Ethelind,was  attacked  by 
Geraldi  while  she  was  walking  with  the  insane  mother  of  his 
former  victim ;  and  in  this  encounter  this  poor  woman  died  of 
terror,  while  warding  off  the  blow  from  her  whom  she  believed 
to  be  her  daughter.  Waldemar  and  his  wife,  however,  reached 
Bohemia  in  s^ety,  and  Ux)k  up  their  abode  in  an  insulated  cas- 
tie.  Here,  during  another  separation  from  her  husband,  Ethe- 
lind  found  herself  agmn  in  the,  power  of  Geraldi. 

After  escaping  from  a  fourth  and  fifth  attempt  in  Bohemia,  a 
report,  on  what  appeared  the  best  foundation,  was  brought,  that 
Geraldi  had  been  executed  in  England  for  a  robbery  ;  and  as 
all  future  apprehension  from  that  ruffian  had  thus  ceased,  Wal¬ 
demar  carried  his  wife  to  Brussels,  where  she  had  resided  when 
first  exposed  to  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  ruffian  boy.  It 
so  happened  that  she  was  persuaded  to  go  to  a  masked  ball, 
where,  to  her  horror  and  consternation,  she  once  more  encoun¬ 
tered  the  eyes  of  the  once  dreaded  Geraldi,  now  supposed  to  be 
no  more.  He  met  her  while  her  husband  was  absent  ordering 
their  carriage. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Waldemar,  at  the  desire  of  Ethe- 
lind,  went  in  search  of  her  carriage ;  and  Geraldi,  who  had  taken 
off  his  mask  again,  and  had  hidden  his  domino  with  his  cloak, 
(which  he  had  given  to  a  by-stander  to  hold  for  him)  saw  Ethelind, 
pale  and  trembling,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  look  of  horror  which  her  countenance  assumed  when¬ 
ever  her  eye  involuntarily  glanced  towards  the  spot  where  Mina  fell, 
that  the  whole  scene  had  recurred  to  her  as  strongly  as  if  it  had  tlien 
happened.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  Waldemar  call¬ 
ing  for  his  servants,  and  telUng  them,  as  their  lady  was  taken  ill,  that 
they  should  go  away  instantly.  ‘  But,’  he  added,  *  the  carriage  must 
go  round,  and  get  as  near  to  the  portico  as  possible,  as  your  lady  can’t 
come  up  this  passage :  therefore  1  w’ill  go  with  you,  and  see  how  far 
we  shall  have  to  walk.’ 

“  These  directions,  and  tliis  care  to  save  the  feelings  of  Ethelind, 
were,  alas!  the  means  of  placing  her  in  the  way  of  destruction. 

*  Now  is  my  time,’  thought  the  listening  assassin.  Then  throwing 
off  his  cloak,  and  resuming  his  mask,  while  the  by-standers  supposed 
the  gentleman  was  playing  some  masquerade  trick,  he  grasped  his 
dagger,  and  prepar^  tor  the  work  of  death. 

“  Ethelind,  meanwhile,  w^as  anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  Wal¬ 
demar,  and  watching  for  the  blue  domino.  Geraldi,  therefore,  had 
little  difficulty  in  effecting  his  purpose ;  for  taking  him  for  Walde¬ 
mar,  she  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him,  she  eagerly  put  her  hand 
in  his,  which  trembled  with  emotion.  But  finding  that  he  led  her 
along  the  dreaded  passage,  she  cried, '  Oh !  not  that  way !  Force  me 
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not  to  go  tliat  way !  It  would  make  the  horrid  scene  live  over  agahi 
before  me ! ! !’ 

“  Still,  however,  he  dragged  her  along,  to  the  wonder  and  alarm  of 
Ethelind,  whose  slightest  wish  had  usu^iy  power  over  her  husband, 
and  spite  of  her  struggles  he  had  now  drag|^  her  to  the  spot,  stain¬ 
ed,  as  she  believed,  with  Mina’s  blood,  when  a  well-known  voice  ex¬ 
claimed,  *  Yes !  the  scene  shall  indeed  live  over  again  before  thee;' 
and  in  an  instant  she  felt  the  assassin’s  dagger  in  her  side !  And 
when  Waldemar,  who  was  seeking  her,  drew  near  with  Madame  dc 
Friberg,  he  received  her  bleeding  and  insensible  in  his  arms. 

“  Gei^di  immediately  tried  to  escam,  and  would  have  done  so,  for 
he  was  armed  and  desperate,  had  not  liis  mask  dropt  off,  whidi  caused 
him  to  be  recognised  and  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  having 
found  out  that  Giuseppe  had  been  executed  under  the  name  of  Ge- 
raldi,  and  that  the  latter  had  returned  to  Brussels,  and  had  been  all 
day  in  pursuit  of  him,  liad  traced  him  to  the  rooms,  and  were  on  the 
watch  to  seize  him. 

To  resist  them  was,  he  soon  found,  impossible,  and  he  was  once 
more  (for  the  tame  crime,  committed  on  the  tame  tpoi  twenty-one 
years  before,)  confined  in  the  same  {triton."  Vol.  iv.  p.  277. 

Ethelind  with  difficulty  recovered  from  her  wound;  but  her 
intellects  suffered  such  a  shock,  that  even  when  she  saw  the 
dead  body  of  her  enemy,  who  at  length  suffered  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  his  crimes,  she  could  scarcely  be  persuad^  that 
she  was  safe  from  his  machinations. 

Reserving  any  strictures  on  this  tale  for  our  ^neral  observa¬ 
tions,  we  proceed  to  the  last  of  the  series.  The  Welcome  Home, 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  present  collection;  for 
though  the  plot  is  good,  and  the  catastrophe  well  described, 
there  is  a  poverty  of  incident,  and  a  paucity  of  dialogue,  unusual 
even  in  Mrs.  Opie’s  productions. 

The  tales  which  we  have  now  gone  through,  afford  ample  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  general  beauties  and  defects  of  Mrs.  Opie’s 
prose  writings.  The  former  we  have  stated  to  be  piet^,  simpli¬ 
city  of  style^  and  a  talent  for  the  pathetic.  Her  piety  is  not  ob¬ 
trusive,  tliough  it  is  habitual ;  and  though  Mrs.  Opie's  tales 
have  not  so  much  religion  as  those  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and 
Miss  Hamilton,  they  have  more  than  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  in  point  of  morality  they  are  generally  unexceptionable. 
We  say  generally,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Opie  has 
quite  made  up  her  mind  about  ^e  criminality  of  dueUtvg,  and 
we  think  that  the  levity  and  infidelity  of  fashionable  manners  do 
not  always  meet  the  reprehension  and  punishment  they  deserve. 
Still  our  author  is  unaffectedly  pious,  and  her  genera  morals 
are  all  good.  In  the  present  tales  Mr.  Derville  and  Adelaide 
Falkland  are  remarkable  for  piety. 

Although  we  have  allowed  Mrs.  Opie  the  praise  of  simplicity 
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of  style,  wc  can  by  no  means  afford  her  the  additional  meed  of 
correctness  and  propriety.  Her  composition  is  often  careless, 
and  even  slovenly ;  and  the  expression  not  unfrequently  inele¬ 
gant,  if  not  homely,  Our  author  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  spirit  and  interest  in  her  dialogue,  which  is  often  of  that 
loose  insignificant  character  denominated  chiUeliat.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  widi  the  want  of  incident  in  many  of  the  tales, 
throws  over  them  an  air  of  insipidity  which  is  one  of  the  most ' 
common  faults  of  sentimental  novels. 

Mrs.  Opie  certainly  excels  in  the  pathetic,  and  her  best  tales 
are  of  this  description.  The  Tale  Trials^  Henry  WoodvillCy 
and  the  Ruffian  Boy,  owe  their  cliief  merit  to  this  talent,  as  will 
have  appeared  from  the  extracts  we  have  made.  Indeed  most 
of  her  former  tales  are  of  the  sombre  cast,  and  tlie  sprightly  and 
humorous  are  either  not  her  forte,  or  she  has  taught  herself  to 
despise  tliem. 

Nature  and  originality  are  not  often  to  be  expected  in  modem 
novels ;  and  if  Mrs.  Opie  is  deficient  in  these  respects,  she  has 
abundance  of  good  company  to  keep  her  in  countenance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  defect,  especially 
when  it  is  particularly  glaring,  as  in  some  jiarts  of  these 
New  Tales.  We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  most  un¬ 
natural  incidents;  but,  in  the  Ruffian  Boy,  they  meet  our 
eye  at  every  step.  This  tale  may,  in  the  main,  ms  founded 
on  fact but  surely  the  circuriistance  of  Geraldi  being  always 
mounted  on  the  same  horse — tlie  strength  and  agility  of  a  dog, 
which,  on  a  moderate  computation,  must  have  been  near  twen¬ 
ty  years  (dd — the  condnual  hocus-pocus  appearance  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian,  like  the  Bravo  of  Venice  in  the  play — and,  though  last, 
not  least  in  improbability,  the  identity  of  circumstances  which 
attended  his  first  and  last  assaidt,  savour  too  much  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  for  any  thing  but  a  fairy  tale. 

Many  of  our  best  novellists,  even  Fielding,  Smollett,  Edge- 
worth,  and  the  author  of  Waverley,  have  imitated  tliemselves — 
and  so  has  Mrs.  Opie.  Several  of  the  characters  in  the  present 
Tales  are  little  more  than  transcripts  of  Uiose  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  former  productions  of  our  autlmr.  These  imita- 
.  tions,  by  an  author  who  writes  a  great  deal,  are  perhaps  not 
easily  to  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  surely  not  difficult  to  forbear  using 
names  that  have  been  employed  in  the  celebrated  works  of  other 
writers.  This  is  a  fault  not  unfrequent  with '  Mrs.  Opie.  The 
Henry  Woodville  of  her  present  Tales  continually  reminds  us 
of  an  amiable  youth  of  the  same  name  in  Cumberland's  Wheel 
.  of  Fortune ;  and  Oeueral  Monthermcr,  in  tlie  Welcome  Home, 
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is  evidently  the  very  person  who  forms  so  prominent  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  Mrs.  West’s  Refusal. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  much  pleased  with  these  “  New  Tales 
though  we  think  them,  in  many  respects,  so  inferior  to  Mrs. 
Opie’s  former  tales,  as,  we  say  it  with  pain,  unfortunately  to 
justify  the  application  of  our  introductory  remarks  to  the  case 
of  the  highly  esteemed  author.  So  far  are  we,  however,  from 
wishing  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  whatever  talents  she  may 
possess,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a  work  of  even 
less  merit,  from  her  hands,  would  find  us  willing  readers. 


Aet.  IV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Chartered  Schools  in 
Ireland,  vnth  Remarks  on  the  Education  of  the  Ixncer  Classes 
in  that  Country.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Lond.  1818. 
Underwoods.  Fp.  213. 

W  E  rejoice  that  our  labours  have  commenced  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  when  every  possible  exertion  seems  to  be  making,  in 
every  possible  direction,  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  But  of  all  the  powerful  engines  simultaneously 
and  harmoniously  set  at  work  for  the  atUunment  of  this  great 
and  dearable  object,  few,  in  our  apprehension,  are  more  import¬ 
ant  than  the  various  plans  which  have  been  devised  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  education  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this  grand  point  in  the  moral  economy  of 
nations,  that  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  a  select  Committee 
of  the  late  House  of  Commons  were  instituted,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  much  good  will  result  from  their  laborious  inves* 
ligations.  Our  present  business,  however,  is  with  a  subsidiary 
inquiry,  commenced  and  conducted  to  its  close,  by  a  private  in¬ 
dividual,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  view,  abuses 
in  the  management  of  some  national  establishments  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  of  the  sister  kingdom,  to  which  it  is  highly 

Erobable  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  would  not  otherwise 
ave  been  directed. 

The  modest  and  unassuming  title-page  of  the  work  before  us, 
states  the  object  of  that  inquiry  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  any  further  remarks  before  we  proceed 
to  notice  its  results.  Yet  as  it  conceals  a  circumstance  which 
ought  not  either  to  be  concealed,  or  cast  into  the  shade,  we  think  it 
r^ht  to  state,  that  the  philanthropic  individual  to  whom  the  pulv 
lic  is  indebted  for  recalling  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
its  own,  to  abuses  of  long  standing,  and  of  increasing  mischief, 
is  Robert  Steven,  Esq.  the  active  and  zealous  promoter  of  the 
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Bible  Society,  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Hibernian  Society, 
and  many  other  institutions  whose  object  b  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

His  book  opens  with  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  injudicious 
system  pursu^.by  their  English  conquerors,  for  the  subjection 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  liberties,  the  minds  as  completely  as 
the  persons  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  prohibiting  tW  use  of 
their  vernacular  tongue,  as  well  as  the  profession  of  their  na¬ 
tional  faith  :  measures  for  whose  necessity  or  propriety,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  that  no  man  of  liberal  sentiments  would  contend  in  the 
days  in  which  we  live.  He  then  proccctls  as  hastily  to  sketch  the 
dawn  of*  a  somewhat  more  rational  though  scarcely  more  tolerant 
policy,  at  the  accession  of  the  illustrious  House  ot  Hanover  to  the 
British  throne;  about  which  time  the  notice  of  the  English  leps- 
lature  and  the  English  public  was  powerfully  attracted  by  the  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish;  and  various 
schemes  were  accordingly  formed  for  its  removal,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  Englisli  Protestant 
schools.  To  give  effect  to  this  plan,  we  are  told,  that. 

In  the  year  1733,  King  George  the  Second  (in  the  fith  year  of 
his  reign,)  incorporate,  by  charter,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
Protestant  sdiools  throughout  Irdand.  *  The  professed  object,’  con¬ 
tinues  om  author,  with  but  too  much  truth,  ‘  was  to  put  down  Po¬ 
pery,  and  extend  the  Protestant  religion;  but  its  actual  operation  went 
to  the  kidnapping  of  children  of  Catholics  above  six  years  of  age,  and 
afterwards  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  removing  them  from  their  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  better  to  prevent 
all  communications  with  their  relations.'  ”  P.  7- 

To  this  newly  erected  society,  its  royal  founder  very  generous¬ 
ly  granted  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  his  own  privy  purse, 
and  this,  together  with  other  voluntary  benefacUons  from  Eng¬ 
land,  formed  its  chief,  if  not  its  entire  dependence,  for  many 
years.  And  with  such  diligence  and  economy  do  its  funds  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  time  to  have  been  administered,  that,  in  1745,  522 
schools  had  been  erected,  in  which  511  children  were  educated, 
at  its  sole  expense.  In  that  year  its  managers  became,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  for  the  first  time,  petitioners  to  the  Irish  Parliament  fear  a 
grant  of  money,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  bounty,  “  for  the  greater  security  of  whose  relipon, 
“  and  to  prevent  their  relapsing  into  Poper}',”  they  broadly,  and, 
as  they  conceived, — in  strict  unison  with  the  spint  of  the  age, — 
meritoriously  declared,  that  “  care  had  been-taken  to  transplant 

them  to  schools  distant  from  their  parents  and  Popish  rela- 
“  tions.”  Nor  did  this  care  pass  unrewarded ;  as,  in  consequence 
of  their  petition,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  compelling 
hawkers  and  pedlars  to  take  out  licenses,  the  duties  arising  froni 
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which  were  appropriated  to  the  society,  to  the  amount  of  about 
L.1100  per  annum.  By  the  provisions  of  the  same  act,  bishops 
and  others  of  the  clergy  were  enabled  each  of  them  to  grant  to 
the  Society  two  acres  of  land,  free  of  any  rent,  or  other  cliarge; 
and  this  Ming  a  very  ]K)pular  Protestant  measure,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  was  thus  acquired.  The  estates  of  the  Stxriety  were 
also  still  further  and  more  largely  increased,  in  consequence 
of  a  power  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  tenants  for  life  and  in 
t^,  to  grant  leases  of  thirty  acres  for  ever,  which,  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  has  added  immensely  to  its 
abundant  revenues. 

The  success  of  their  first  applicadon  for  Parliamentary  md, 
trifling  as  it  was  in  comparison  to  that  which  they  at'terwards 
met  with,  was  yet  too  encouraging  to  permit  the  governors  of 
the  Irish  Chartered  Schools  to  resist  the  temptation  id'  resorting 
to  the  convenient  expedient  of  quartering  themselves  upon  the 
public  purse,  as  they  accordingly  did,  by  petidons  repeated  eve¬ 
ry  two  years,  whicli  was  as  often  as  the  Irish  Parliament  then 
assembled,  to  the  Slst  of  October,  1761 ;  up  to  which  period, 
exclusive  of  their  income  from  the  liawkers  and  pedlars’  licenses, 
the  king’s  private  grant,  private  benefactions,  and  the  rental  oi’ 
their  estates,  they  had  received  grants  from  the  legislature  to  the 
amount  of  L.32,000,  liesides  being  invested,  by  an  act  of  1760, 
with  the  large  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  for  the 
erecdon  of  two  schools,  the  one  in  Athlone,  the  other  at  Ros¬ 
common.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  managers  of  those  days  to 
state,  that  the  asristance  so  liberally  furnished  was  not  ill  ap¬ 
plied  ;  as,  at  this  period,  the  ‘numuer  of  their  schools  had  in¬ 
creased  to  47,  and  that  of  the  children  educated  in  them  to  at 
least  2000.  They  had  also  erected  a  nursery  in  Dublir^  and  two 
provincial  nurseries,  which  were  already  filled  vrith  children  un¬ 
der  six  years  of  age, — as  it  stands  upon  record,  that,  even  at  this 
early  stage  of  their  proceedings,  they  found  it  diflicult  to  pro¬ 
cure  children  to  fill  their  schools,  except  in  a  dme  of  scarcity  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  Parliament,  they  resorted  to  tliis 
new  kidnapping  measure  to  supply  them,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
such  zeal,  that,  in  less  than  four  years,  a  fourth  nursery  was 
finished,  and  they  were  proceeding  with  a  fifth. 

From  this  period  they  became  permanent  pensioners  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and,  for  sever^  years,  large  sums  of  the  public  money 
were  as  regularly  voted  to  them  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  as 
they  failed  not  regularly  to  present  their  petition  for  it  at  the 
opening  of  every  session.  The  facility  with  which  money  was 
obtained  whenever  they  asked  ftnr  it,  produced  the  natural  con- 
{iequence  of  a  lavish  grant  of  assistance  from  the  public  purso— - 
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the  squandering  Avithout  prudence,  that  which  was  gained  with¬ 
out  trouble.  Happily,  however,  for  its  credit,  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  drew  from  this  prodigal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  a  lesson  quite  as  obvious  as  the  cause  of  their  lavish¬ 
ness,  though  not  so  frequently  read  as  it  ought  to  be  to  persons 
gailty  of  similar  abuses ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  managers  in- 
crea^  in  extravagance,  they,  on  their  parts,  narrowed  the  funds 
from  which  it  was  expected  to  be  supplictl.  Accordingly,  in  1783, 
instead  of  L.l 5,000,  or  L.12,500,  which  had  been  the  usual 
amount  of  their  later  grants  every  second  year,  they  voted  to  the 
Society,  for  the  same  period,  only  L.  5000 ;  in  consequence  of 
wdiich  diminution  in  their  supplies,  they  presented  to  Parliament, 
in  the  session  of  the  next  year,  a  petition,  breathing  very  much 
the  tone  of  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  boldly  stated,  that  the 
supply  tliey  had  received  in  the  last  year  was  quite  inadequate 
to  their  expenditure,  and,  therefore,  “  they  now  applied,  under 
“  the  most  urgent  circumstances,  for  advice  and  assistance ;  as, 
“  from  the  smallness  of  the  late  grants,  they  were  afraid  that 
“  some  unfavourable  and  ill-founded  reports  had  lieen  made  to 
“  their  prejudice;  that  without  a  further  grant  of  L.7100,  and 
“  afterwards  to  support  the  institution  until  aid  could  be  had  in 
“  the  next  sesaon,  they  must  very  greatly  reduce  the  schools, 
“  and  turn  the  children  upon  the  public,  which  they  could  not 
“  think  of  doing  wthout  informing  the  House.""  So  changed, 
however,  were  the  sentiments  ot*  tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  this  once-popular  Society,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pathos  of  its  appeal,  which  set  out  with  averring,  as  the  fact 
was,  that  its  clmins  to  a  liberal  supply  were  supported  by  the 
strong  recommendation  of  the  Lord  I..ieutenant,  m  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  its  remonstrance  was  ordered  to 
lie  upon  the  tabic;  and  there  it  was  left,  without  one  single 
member  venturing  to  move  even  for  its  being  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

.On  the  Ist  of  February,  1785,  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
again  petitioned  the  House,  stating,  that  their  annual  expenses 
were  L.12,000,  but  giving  no  account  of  the  number  of  their 
schools,  or  of  the  children  which  they  contained— why,  w'e  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  explain.  They  admitted,  however,  that 
their  yearly  income,  independent  of  all  Parliamentary  assistance, 
amounted  to  about  L.7000 ;  “  whence,”  as  Mr.  Steven  very  just¬ 
ly  observes,  “  we  may  safely  conclude  it  exceeded  it.”  They 
then  recrived  L.9000,  and  the  next  year  L.l 1,000,  but  neither 
of  these  grants  was  equal  to  their  ex[)ectations ;  and  when  they 
agmn  petitioned  for  aid  in  January,  1788, — for  their  applications 
were  now  annual,  and  regular  as  clock-work,— they  stated,  that 
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“  it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  if  a  minute  inquiry  were 
“  made  into  the  funds,  expenses,  and  proceedings  of  the  Society 
adding,  **  that  from ,  such  inquiry  they  were  persuaded  Parlia- 
“  n.'ent  would  grant  sufficient  aid.”  “  It  is  a  bold  policy,”  ob¬ 
serves  our  author  upon  this  proceeding,  for  an  individum,  in  a 

society  under  a  consciouspess  of  guut,  to  invite  investigation ; 

it  is  calculated  to  lull  suspicion  asleep.”  He  has  not,  however, 
explained  the  motives  which  induced  its  adoption ;  and  we  will 
thereftire  endeavour  to  supply  them  from  a  work  which  we  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  commend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our 
reatlers.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Brown’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Hoxcard ;  from  which  we  learn,  that,  in  his  four^  visit  to  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1782,  this  benevolent  being 

— “  directed  his  philanthropic  labours  into  a  new  channel,  by  in« 
specting  most  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  in  tlie  kingdom,  in 
which  he  found  the  greatest  abuses  to  prevail ;  though  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  he  had  visited  the  whole,  in  17S7,  that  he  laid  before  the  public  a 
minute  account  of  them.  Upon  the  pre^nt  occasion,  he  took  with 
him  the  sermon  preached  before  the  Society  incorporated  for  their  ma¬ 
nagement  in  1781^  to  which  waj  annexed  an  account  of  the  several 
schools ;  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  hnd,  that  this  official  state¬ 
ment  gave  a  very  false  representation  of  their  condition ;  as  in  the  two 
schools  near  Dublin,  he  found  the  actual  number  of  the  scholars  was 
only  80,  instead  of  140,  at  which  it  was  tl:ere  stated ;  and  there  was  a 
like  deficiency  in  some  others.  But  the  committee  of  general  manage¬ 
ment,  learning  that  these  misrepresentations  were  detected,  and  would 
be  exposed,  discontinued  the  practice ;  and  in  their  next  annual  ac¬ 
count  gave  the  true  number,  which  was  700,  or  near  a  third  less  than 
that  which  they  had  formerly  presented.  The  schoolmasters  contract¬ 
ed  for  clothing  and  dieting  the  children ;  but  at  prices  so  low,  that 
the  condition  in  which  their  visitor  found  most  of  them — sickly,  na¬ 
ked,  and  half-starved — was  so  deplorable,  as,  to  use  his  own  strong 
but  just  expressions,  *  to  disgrace  Protestantism  and  encouram  Pope¬ 
ry  in  Ireland,'  rather  than  the  contrary.  Indeed,  so  wretAed  and 
disgraceful  was  their  condition,  that  he  expresses  his  decided  convic¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  but  a  thorough  Parliamentary  inquiry  could  reme¬ 
dy  an  evil  of  such  extent,  and  productive  of  consequences  so  injuri¬ 
ous.”  P.  386. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  thus  to  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
first  direction  of  the  public  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  Irish 
Chartered  Schools  to  that  distinguished  philanthropist,  the  chief 
bunness  of  whose  life  it  was  to  search  out,  that  he  might  relieve, 
the  distresses  of  the  most  destitute,  as  well  as  the  most  abandon¬ 
ed,  of  the  human  race.  In  this  glorious  career  of  benevolence, 
nothing  was  too  minute  to  escape  his  notice ;  no  one  so  exalted 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  censure.  Where  an  object  of 
ust'ful  inquiry  presented  itself  to  his  attention,  it  little  consisted 
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with  the  ardour  and  detemunation  of  his  character,  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  it  until  he  had  obtained  the  fullest  information  that  the  most 
diligent  and  active  personal  inspection  could  procure.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  never  was  his  habit  to  suffer  himself  to  be  di¬ 
verted  from  whatever  work  he  was  actually  engaged  in,  by  any 
novel  scheme  of  benevolence  which  might  suddenly  unfold  itself 
to  his  view ;  unless,  indeed,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  lead  to  greater  usefulness  than  the  one  he  was  then  pur¬ 
suing.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance ; 
as,  at  the  period  of  his  laborious  life  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
he  had  not  long  returned  from  bearing  the  torch  of  philanthropy 
on  Denmark’s  seas  of  ice,  and  Russia’s  fields  of  snow and  he 
had  but  little  time  in  his  hands  ere  he  again  took  wing,  as  a 
commissioned  angel  of  mercy,  to  cheer  for  a  moment  with  its 
rays  the  gloomy  dungeons  and  horrid  torture-chambers  of  Spmn 
and  Portugal,  the  only  countries  of  Europe  whose  prisons  lie  had 
not  inspected.  Imm^iately  on  his  return  to  England  from  this 
latter  tour,  he  revisited  the  Irish  capital ;  but  his  stay  in  it  was 
only  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  him  carefully  to  re-inspect  its 
prisons,  ere  he  gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  last  four  years’ 
extensive  joumeyings  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a  second  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  Appendix  to  the  State  of  Prisons.  And 
scarcely  had  he  put  the  public  in  possession  of  this  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  labours  in  trie  cause  of  humanity,  than  one  of  the 
sublimest  schemes  of  benevolence  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of 
man,  led  him  far  from  his  country  and  his  friends — far,  too,  from 
every  pursuit  which  had  in  view  the  benefit  of  any  limited  district 
of  the  globe  merely,  or  any  parricular  class  of  its  inhabitants — to 
expose  himself  to  the  deadly  breathings  of  the  livid  plague,  that 
he  might  devise  a  plan  for  checking  its  devouring  march  in  de¬ 
populating  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth.  The  kind 
Providence,  which  had  watched  over  his  invaluable  life  in  the 
thousand  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed,  having  brought  him  safely  through  this  most  perilous 
exjiedition,  the  moment  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  hi* 
severe  domestic  calamity,  which  had  recalled  him  earlier  than  he 
had  intended  to  liis  native  shores,  he  hastened  to  Ireland,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viriting  every  one  of  its  Protestant  char¬ 
tered  schools,  the  minute  investigation  of  whose  gross  abuses  had 
only  been  delayed  by  those  objects  of  more  general  importance, 
to  which,  since  he  first  incidentally  learnt  that  such  abuses  did 
exist,  his  time  and  his  attention  had  been  incessantly  devoted. 
And  wretched,  indeed,  beyond  all  powers  of  description,  was 
the  situation  in  w'hich,  upon  this  ins})ection,  these  scluxils  were 
i'ound.  The  clothing  of  the  children  w  as  so  insufficient,  and  sq 
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badly  made,  that  most  of  them  were  in  rags,  and  therefore  could 
not  go  to  church  to  receive  the  benefit  of  those  Protestant  in¬ 
structions,  for  which  they  were  most  unnaturally  sej^rated  for 
ever,  if  not  kidnapped,  from  their  Popish  fHends.  Their  mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses  paid  the  Society  for  their  work,  as  they  would 
have  done — we  had  nearly  said,  for  any  other  cattle — at  so  much 
per  head.  The  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  so  wretch¬ 
ed  a  system  was,  that  their  education  was  so  shamefully  ne¬ 
glected,  that,  at  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  many  of 
them  were  turned  into  the  world,  young  men  and  women,  un¬ 
able  either  to  read  or  write.  The  dirtiness  of  their  ruinous  ha¬ 
bitations  often  gave  these  poor  neglected  children  cutaneous  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  most  inveterate  kind ;  whilst  the  infirmaries  which, 
at  the  original  erection  of  the  schools,  were  provided  for  them 
in  case  of  sickness,  were,  in  many  places,  converted  into  pig- 
styes,  hen-roosts,  stables,  or  depositories  for  fuel  and  potatoes. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  their  cleanliness,  and  as  little  to  their 
nmrals ;  the  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  being  often  under  the 
same  roof,  without  a  proper  separation  of  the  sexes.  Several  of 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  ill-conducted  seminaries  were 
very  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties, 
some  of  them  being  drunkards,  others  youths  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  others,  again,  old  men  and  women  tot¬ 
tering  upon  crutches,  at  eighty.  Neglect  at  least  as  gross  per¬ 
vaded  the  nurseries ;  in  one  or  which,  for  want  of  proper  medi¬ 
cal  attendance,  owing  to  the  offices  of  master  and  apothecary 
being  united  in  the  same  ignorant  person,  so  great  was  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  its  nursling  patients,  that  one  quarter’s  bill  contmned  a 
charge  for  eleven  coffins,  the  whole  number  of  children  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty.  Such  of  these  most  pitiable  objects  as  survived 
so  inhuman  a  mode  of  treatment,  were  dining,  at  three  o’clock, 
upon  half-boiled  potatoes ;  the  most  sickly  of  them  being  per¬ 
mitted,  by  way  of  indulgence,  to  regale  themselves  with  a  piece 
of  half-baked  cake,  moistened  by  the  common  beverage  of  the 
whole  nursery,  sour  butter-milk. 

It  was  alxiut  six  months  after  our  benevolent  countryman  had 
completetl  this  first  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Irish  Chartered 
Schools,  that  the  committee  of  fifteen,  who  were  entrusted  with 
their  general  mani^^ment,  presented  that  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  they  ostensibly  courted  an  inquiry,  which 
they  were  conscious  that  tfiey  could  not  long  escape ;  knowing, 
as  they  must  have  done,  that  the  careful  and  fearless  inquisitor 
of  their  conduct  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  amongst  them,  to 
review,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  his  former  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  to  communicate  the  result  of  both  his  tours  to  some 
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of  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  whose  humani¬ 
ty  he  had  already  most  powerfully  and  beneficially  interested  in 
TOhalf  of  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  Irish  jails.  This  peti¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  in  which  all  meml)ers  of  the 
House  who  chose  to  attend  were  to  have  a  voice.  They  were 
armed  with  the  necessary  power  of  sending  for  persons,  papers, 
aiid  records ;  yet  so  unsatisfactory  was  the  report  which  they 
presented  to  the  House,,  that  it  appeared,  upon  examination, 
that  they  had  received  the  statements  of  the  managers  of  the 
schools,  without  any  investigation  into  their  correctness.  But 
whilst  Parliament  was  still  sitting,  Mr.  Howard  arrived,  for  the 
sixth  time,  in  Dublin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating 
and  making  a  report  upon  the  state  of  those  schools,  into  whose 
regulations  and  condition  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  commissioned  to  institute  an  inquiry,  which,  but  for 
his  exertions,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  remmned 
to  this  hour,  either  unexecuted,  or  but  imperfectly  and  partially 
performed.  His  vigilance  was  not  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  the  fa¬ 
vourable  reports  of  Committees,  however  re.sjiectably  composed  ; 
as  nothing  less  than  actvial,  minute,  and  repeated  inspection  of 
the  various  places  whose  condition  he  reported,  could  satisfy  the 
correct  views  he  had  formed  of  the  duties  he  had  voluntarily  im¬ 
posed  upon  himself.  And  fortunate  it  was  for  the  attainment  of 
the  end  of  all  such  inquiries — the  correction  of  abuses, — that  such 
was  the  course  he  uniformly  adopted,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
inspection  of  the  Irish  charterea  schools,  on  which  he  now  en¬ 
tered,  he  learnt  that  the  humane  and  faithful  Sub-committee  ol’ 
one  of  them  (  had  recently  reported  to  the  managers  in  Dublin, 
that  “  the  children  were  healthy,  and  taken  proper  care  of 
and  therefore  they  recommended  “  the  master  and  mistress  as 
deserving  the  Society’s  bounty yet  that  very  master  and 
mistress,  when  Mr.  Howard  shortly  afterwards  visited  them 
school,  shrunk  from  accompanying  him  into  the -bed-rooms, 
from  fear  of  catching  an  unpleasant  disorder  there,  though  they 
conUuned  but  a  ringle  child,  who  was  ill  of  the  ague.  Into  an¬ 
other  of  them,  fourteen  girls  had  lately  been  received  from  the 
nurseries,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  suffering  most  dread¬ 
fully  from  cutaneous  disorders  contracted  there.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Howard  saw  them,  they  were  some  of  the  most  puny  and 
sickly  objects  he  ever  had  beheld,  and  yet,  as  they  were  almost 
nakra,  Xhe  apothecary  dared  not  give  them  any  medicine  \  and 
they  had  never  been  to  church  since  they  came  there,  becaust^ 
they  had  no  clothes  to  cover  them.  The  same  miserable  defi¬ 
ciency  prevented  their  earning  them  master  a  halfpenny ;  yet, 
though  their  wretched  situation  had  been  made  known  to  th<‘ 
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Committee  of  fifteen  by  the  local  committee,  five  mcmths  before, 
it  was  not  until  they  knew  that  Mr.  Howard’s  steps  were  bent 
in  this  direction,  that  miy  thing  like  an  answer  to  their  repre¬ 
sentation  arrived ;  and  when  it  did  come  at  last,  it  was  notmng 
but  a  printed  recipe  for  the  cure  of  scald  head,  with  which  most 
of  the  children  were  afflicted.  Others,  again,  had  not  been  yisited 
by  any  the  local  committee  attached  to  them,  for  a  year  or  two; 

.  and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  greatest 

wretchedness.  Many  of  tlie  children,'  at  eight  years  of  age,  did 
not  know  a  single  letter.  Some  were  transferred  from  the  nur¬ 
series  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  and  were  left  to  take  their  chance  with 
the  other  children  in  the  school ;  whilst  those  who  remained  iir 
the  five  precious  hot-beds  for  turning  Popish  infants  into  Pro¬ 
testants,  were  in  a  most  sickly  condition,  naked,  half-starved, 
and  dying  dmly,  as  well  they  might  do,  when  those  who  were 

Jiiously  to  take  tlie  first  steps  in  their  conversion  to  the  fiuth, 
ooked  after  them  so  ill,  that  many  of  them  were  left  grovelling 
in  the  turf  ashc^ 

With  such  important  facts,  collected  by  such  a  man,  we  can¬ 
not  be  surprised  at  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Coin- 
V  mons  having  soon  entered  into  a  real  and  strict  inquiry  into  the 
abuse  which  they  were  appointed  to  investigate.  This,  too, 
would  be  the  more  readily  and  effectually  done,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Mr.  Howard’s  letters,  that  he  engaged  in  his  tours  of  in¬ 
spection  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
his  friend  Provost  Hutchinson,  then  first  secretary  of  state,  who 
had  most  warmly  seconded  all  his  schemes  of  reform  in  prison 
discipline.  He  was  accordingly  examined  by  the  Committee, 
and  gave  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  every  individual  charter  school,  from  which  our  more  ge¬ 
neral  outline  has  been  extracted.  That  account  was  confirmed, 
too,  in  all  its  particulars,  if  confirmation  it  could  possibly  stand 
*  in  need  of,  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  the  inspector  of  pri¬ 

sons,  under  the  salutary  act  pass^  by  the  Irish  legislature,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howara ;  and  who,  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  which  he  fiuthfully  and  effectually  discharged,  had,  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  added  those  of  a  minute  and  careful 
visitation  of  these  Protestant  seminaries.  Whilst  the  benevolent 
being,  whose  unbounded  love  for  the  whole  human  race  first 
prompted  these  exertions,  was  still  pursuing  them,  with  his  wont¬ 
ed  activity,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  wa^  presented  to  the  House,  in  the  form  in  which  our  read¬ 
ers  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Steven’s  lxx)k,  to  which  we  willingly  refer 
all  M'ho  may  be  anxious  for  further  particulars  of  its  singular 
contents.  And,  in  so  doing,  we  would  apologize  to  them,  and 
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to  its  author,  for  having  so  long  lost  sight  of  the  work  which 
we  are  professedly  reviewing ;  but  that  we  trust  we  shall  readily 
be  excused  a  digression,  which  has  for^its  object  the  more  com¬ 
plete  elucidation  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  by  pointing 
out,  more  distinctly  than  Mr.  Steven  has  done,  the  illustrious 
individual  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  first  directing  the  pub¬ 
lic  attenUon  to  those  abuses  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
present  volume;— and  what  Englishman  but  will  rejoice  to 
learn,  that  that  individual  was  the  philanthropic  Howard  ?  Let 
not,  however,  this  remark  be  either  misunderstood  or  misre¬ 
presented.  We  are  too  well  aware  of  tlie  high  character  which 
our  author  maintmns  in  the  world  for  his  indefatigable  exertions 
in  behalf  trf  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  ^aritable  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  insinuate  for  a  moment,  that  the  want  in  his  work  of 
a  due  tribute  to  the  important  services  of  Mr.  Howard,  in  that 
part  of  his  labours  of  philanthropy  which  he  himself  has  taken 
up,  proceeded  from  any  thing  el^  than  that  ignorance  of  their 
extent,  in  which,  but  for  our  recent  perusal  of  the  memoirs  of 
his  singularly  useful  life,  we  ourselves  might  have  still  remain¬ 
ed.  On  the  contrarv',  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  he  will  be 
delighted  in  having  had  the  ground  lor  his  inquiries  first  poinU 
ed  out  for  him  by  such  a  man. 

Return  we  now,  however,  to  the  Report,  which  Mr.  Steven 
justly  characterizes  “  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents 
“  that  the  records  of  Parliament  can  exhibit.”  “  In  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  with  equal  truth  to  observe,  “  the  Committee  brought 
“  the  managers  of  the  Chartered  Schools’  Society,  and  their  in- 
“  ferior  a^nts,  before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  convicted 
“  them  of  false  returns  to  Parliament,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
“  such  a  scene  of  profligate  abuse  of  the  public  money,  a.s 
“  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.”  Yet  who  would  oelieve  it  possible, 
that  there  are  no  traces  whatever  to  be  found,  of  any  measures 
having  been  taken  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the  correction  of 
abuses  so  fully  exposed  to  their  view,  by  the  Report  of  their 
Cfxnmittee  ?  Such,  however,  Mr.  Steven  states,  and  such  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  the  fact  to  have  been.  Early  in 
the  next  year,  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  Report,  ,£*12,000  was 
granted  to  a  society,  which,  but  three  months  before,  had  been 
convicted,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  of  the  grossest  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  every  branch  of  its  expenditure,  and  an  utter  insuffi- 
riency  for  any  one  purpose  of  its  institution ;  whilst,  without 
heritation  or  inquiry,  the  same  annual  grant  was  freely  voted 
them,  in  the  four  succeeding  years.  So  great,  indeed,  and  so 
unaccountably  careless  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  these  con-> 
victed  misappropriators  of  the  public  money,  by  the  le^lative 
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guardians  of  the  public  purse,  thal^  in  the  year  1794,  with¬ 
out,  as  it  would  seem,  having  given  themselves  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  trouble  of  petitioning,  the  Society  received  an  increased 

{larliamentary  grant  of  <£*13,000,  at  which-  sum  their  annual  al- 
owance  was  continued,  from  year  to  year, ‘•as  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  until  tlie  Union  transferred  the  task  of  providing  for  ^ 
their  want^  or  rather  of  administering  to  their  extravagance, 
from  the  Irish  to  the  British  Parliament.  But  ere  we  quit  the 
shameful  profusion  of  the  former,  in  their  support  of  these  fa¬ 
vourite,  but  ill-conducted  schools,  it  is  fit  we  should  remark, 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  lavish  grants,  the  funds  of  the  Society 
were  considerably  increased  by  two  very  large  private  benefac¬ 
tions,  the  one  of  property  to  the  amount  of  L.ITOO  per  annum, 
bequeath^  to  it  by  Baron  Vryluven,  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
general  purposes;  the  otlier  of  L.1600  per  annum  English, 
(L.1733,  6s.  8d.  Irish,)  being  the  interest  of  L.40,000  four  per 
cents,  given  to  the  society  by  a  person  unknown,  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  payment  of  apprentice  fees,  and  the  salaries 
of  catechists  and  ushers :  yet  notwithstanding  these  large  acces¬ 
sions  of  permanent  income.  Parliament  staid  not  the  liberality  of 
its  hand,  but  rather  opened  it,  as  we  have  seen,  wider  than  before. 

Nor  ^d  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Chartered  Schools,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  of  their  managers,  suffer  by  a  transfer  of 
legislative  authority,  which,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  chan¬ 
nel,  at  least,  is  pretty  generally  supposed  to  have  had  ra¬ 
ther  a  sinister  effect  iqxm  every  thing  else  that  is  Irish.  The 
very  first  grant  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  for  L.  18,213, 
4s.  7d.  British,  and  in  ten  years  it  was  more  than,  double  that 
sum,  amounting  in  1811  to  L.39,787.  From  1812  to  1816,  it 
was  L.41,539  per  annum;  but  without  entering  into  farther 
particulars,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  parliamentary  grants 
to  the  Society,  from  the  Union  to  the  year  1817,  was  L.512,043» 
7s.  2d.  British,  or  L.554,7l3,  12s.  9d.  Irish  currency.  Add  to 
this  L.347,500  British,  or  L.375,457,  6s.  8d.  Irish,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  L.859,543,  78.  2d.  British,  or  L.930,170, 19s-5d.  Irish 
currency,  granted  by  Parliament  in  the  course  of  70  years  to  a 
society,  which,  during  that  period,  was  in  the  regular  receipt  of 
an  independent  income,  averaging  little,  if  any  less,  than  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  A  sum  of  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  remains  therefore  to  be  accounted  for.  Let  the  Society  then 
tell  the  public,  whose  stewards  for  70  years  they  have  been,  what 
they  have  done  with  this  money.  It  now'  stands  charged 
a^nst  them,  in  tlie  face'  of  day,  that  if  they  have  half-fetl,  half- 
clothed,  and  half-educated  twenty  thousand  miserable  children, 
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at.  this  vast  expense,  it  b  the  utmost  they  have  done :  and  of 
these,  upon  their  own  shewing,  only  942  have  received  the  mar- 
liage-portion  ptud  upon  the  union  of  any  of  their  scholars  with 
a  Protestant,  whilst  we  cannot  find  in  their  pnnted  accounts  the 
slightest  trace  of  even  a  solitary  individual  having  been  pcud  the 
reward  for  good  behaviour  during  apprenticeship,  for  which  so 
ample  a  provision  has  been  made,  by  some  of  the  hberal  bene, 
factors  of  this  popular,  but  ill-inducted  institution.  Such  are 
the  mighty  deeds  it  has  performed  in  the  moral  renovation  of 
Ireland !  Surely,  then,  it  b  time  that  some  account  of  its  expen. 
diture  was  callra  for,  and  that  the  country  ^ould  be  sabred 
that  .so  large  a  grant  as  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  really 
required  for  the  objects  it  is  given  for,  and  that  it,  is  duly,  eco. 
nomically,  and  faithfully  applied  to  them.  That  this  b  far  from 
being  the  case,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude,  from  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Steven  has  communicated  in  his  interesting 
work.  With  that  habit  of  accuracy  in  his  statements  which  he 
acquired  during  hb  long  acquaintance,  as  a  merchant,  with  the 
counting-house  and  the  ledger,  he  has  drawn  out  an  account- 
current  between  the  Soebty  and  the  public,  for  the  seven  years 
immediately  preceding  the  publicabon  of  hb  work,  in  the  face  of 
which  it  readily  be  seen  that  they  appear  most  miserable 
defaulters. 

The  Chartered  School  Society  on  accouiU  rvith  the  Public. 

Dr. 

To  amount  oS  Parliamentary 
grants  in  Irish  money,  tram 
ISlltomT.W  seven  yean,  £310,000 
Permanent  income  at  £15,000 
per  annum,  for  seven  yean,  «  105,000 

£415,000 

We  believe,  however,  with  our  author,  that  thb  balance 
might,  without  injustice,  be  conmderably  increased,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  from  past  experience,  that  the  number 
of  schedars  actually  in  those  schools  will,  upon  inspection,  be 
found  to  fall  far  short  of  diat  stated  to  the  public ;  yet,  in  thb 
account,  credit  is  mven  for  the  whole  In  stating  also  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  each  child  at  L.  13  per  annum^  the  sum  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  chums,  credit  is  again  given  them  for  more  money  than 
they  ought  to  expend,  or  than,  in  all  probability,  b  actnaJly  ex- 
peimed  by  them  upon  this  object.  We  found  our  assumption, 
and  if  false  it  can  easily  be  refuted,  upon  two  convincing  facts : 
The  one,  that  at  the  school  belon^ng  to  Bethesda  Chapel,  one 
of  the  best  isolated  in  Dublin,  the  aven^  expense  of  well 
clothing,  comfortably  lod^ng,  and  well  feemng  and  educating 
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By  2500  Children,  at  £13  per 
annum  each,  for  aeven  yearc,  £227,509 
By  balance  due  to  the  piddic 
from  1811  to  1817,  <  .  £187,500 
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the  children,  b  L.10  each;  ^et  the  arUcles  of  food,  and  the  sala<  > 
nee  of  masters,  are  necessarily  higher  there  than  in  the  country. 
The  other  drcumstance  is  still  more  concludve  against  the  So> 
dety,  as  out  of  their  own  mouths  it  must  condemn  them.  In 
one  of  those  public  resolutions  of  their  own  Committee,  entered 
into  on  the  10th  of  April  1788,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  «  the 
**  annual  charge  to  the  public  of  each  cnild  actually  in  the  care 
«  of  the  Sodety,  did  not  exceed  L.7,  2s.  6d.  including  mdnte- 
M  nance,  clothing,  education,  books,  medicine,  expense  of  masters 
«  and  serv'ants,  bedding,  furniture,  repair  of  bouses,  the  Socie¬ 
ty  ty's  house  in  Dublin,  and  the  different  officers  attendant  there- 
“  on,  &C.  fee.”  To  this  .average  expense  of  their  own  calcula. 
tion,  Mr.  Steven  thinks  that  an  addition  of  L.l,  17s.  6d.  so  as 
to  make  it  L.9  for  each  child,  will  be  amply  suffident  to  cover 
the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pnee  of  provision  and 
of  clothing,  within  the  last  30  years;  and  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  so.  Not,  however,  to  be 
hard  upon  them,  we  will  give  the  Sodety  an  additional  pound, 
and  then  the  balance  for  which  they  will  have  to  account  to 
the  public,  by  the  addition  of  L.1 7,500,  will  be  increased  to 
L.257,000,  during  the  last  seven  years ;  or,  if  we  go  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Union,  according  to  the  best  calculation  which 
we  are  able  to  make,  without  the  asdstance  of  Mr.  Steven's  mer¬ 
cantile  knowledge,  it  will  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  L.469,181, 
9s.  5d.  for  the  eighteen  years  ending  in  1818;  to  say  not  a 
word  of  former  detmeations,  with  whi^  the  Iridi  nation  b  prin- 
dpally  concerned. 

But  there  is  stiU  another  singular  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  immense  funds  entrusted  to  this  Sodety, 
which  requires  explanation  on  their  part,  and  impeiadvely  caUs 
for  inquiiy  on  that  of  the  legislature.  In  1763,  they  had  fifty- 
four  schools,  for  whose  support  they  had  expended  in  the  pre- 
cechng  year  L.9404,  148.  M.,  which  covered  all  expenses.  They 
then  communicated  to  Parliament  their  intention  of  erecting 
eight  other  school-houses,  for  which  they  received  a  grant  of 
L.7000,  separate  from  the  L.12Q0,  which  was  all  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  aid  they  then  had  for  two  years.  Now,  not  one  of  those 
schools  was  ever  built:  it  behoves  the  Sodety,  therefore,  to 
show  how  they  disposed  of  the  money  given  out  of  the  public 
purse  for  their  erection ;  but  it  b  of  stm  more  importance  that 
they  should  give  us  the  asustance  of  thdr  books,  in  solving  the 
enigma,  how,  with  a  reduedon  of  21  schools,  (for  their  number 
is  now  but  33)  and  consequently  of  masters'  salaries,  bed  and 
board  for  themselves  and  families,  with  but  a  small  increase  of 
children,  and  without  the  heavy  expense  of  building  school- 
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houses,  they  have  for  five  successive  years  contrived  to  get  rid 
of  an  amiual  parliamentary  grant  of  upwards  of  L.41,000,  he. 
sides  consuming  the  wh<de  of  their  fixed  annual  income  of  per¬ 
haps  not  less  than  L.  30,000  more,  upon  an  object  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  far  more  completely  attained,  by  an  expenditure 
hot  exce^ing,  on  the  whole,  L.  10,000  or  L.  13,000.  “No 
“  change  in  me  value  of  money,  prices  of  providons,  or  cloth- 
“  ing,”  as  Mr.  Steven  justly  remarks,  “  can  fairly  account  for 
“  this.”  ’  Let  them,  we  would  add,  do  it  otherwise,  if  they  can ; 
we  envy  them  not  their  task. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  and  we  are  sure  that  every  reader 
of  this  interesting  volume  will  join  us  in  the  wish,  triat  Mr. 
Steven’s  engagements  would  have  permitted  him  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  in  taking  a  personal  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  chartered  schools; 
thou^,  had  he  done  so,  melancholy  indeed  do  we  anticipate 
the  list  of  abuses  would  have  been,  which  that  inspection  must 
have  presented  at  the  public  bar.  The  profit  of  the  masters, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  dangerous  power  entrusted  to  them,  <f 
letting  out  to  hire  the  labour  of  the  children  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  educate,  amounts,  it  would  seem,  to  from  three  to  ax 
hundred  pounds  a-yeaf,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
modity  they  are  suffered  to  deal  in,  which  they  can  bring  into 
the  market ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  number  of  scholars  under 
thrir  nominal  tuition.  But  abuses  still  more  flagrant  are  alleged 
to  exist ;  and  the  heart  must  sicken,  and  the  whole  frame  must 
shudder,  at  perusing  the  following  shocking  description  of  them. 

In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  investigation  as  to  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  these  schools,  and  the  persons  ^ployed  in  superintending 
them,  I  need  only  refer  to  what  report  states  to  have  occurred  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  years ;  namely,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  N— 1 — n, 
one  of  the  principal  provincial  travelling  inspectors,  was  obliged  to 
abscond  to  America,  in  consequence  of  his  having  debauched^  some 
of  the  ^rls  in  the  schools.  Nay,  I  have  heard  a  report,  that  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  resident  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  the  first  respectability  in 
the  established  church,  who  was  appointed  last  summer  to  inspect  the 
diartered  schools,  was  obliged  to  alter  bis  route,  and  proc^  to  a 
distant  part  of  Ir^nd,  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  a 
still  more  aggravated  nature ;  and  so  flagrant,  that  delicacy  required 
him  to  leave  his  lady  b^ind  him  on  the  road.  If,  in  answar  to  all 
this,  it,  should  be  said,  that  common  rumour  is  of  all  liars  the  great¬ 
est ;  I  have  only  to  state,  that,  although  1  have  heard  both  reports 
from  a  credible  source,  yet  1  shall  rejoice,  and  I-  am  sure  others  will 
rejoice  also,  if  the  Committee  of  fifteen  shall  be  able  fp  deny  the 
truth  of  the  first  report,  or  satisfy  Parliament  and  the  public,  that 
the  investigation  of  the  latter  case  has  proved  the  innocence  of  the 
party  acctuied,  and  the  good  management  of  the  school  alluded  to ; 
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A  dwt  was  no  necessity  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tb-^k«»y  altering 
lus  roate,  and  soing  on  the  investigation ;  in  a  word,  that  both  re> 
ports  were  whoity  without  foundation.  But,  if  one  or  both  should  ^ 
prove  to  be  correct  uid  well-founded  in  point  of  fact,  how  griev¬ 
ously  distressing  must  it  be  to  reflect,  that,  in  so  recent  a  period  of 
the  allied  improvement  in  the  system  of  these  sdiools,  there  should 
be  even  one  matron  found,  or  employed,  so  n^Iigent  of  the  morals 
of  these  poor  children,  as  to  present  opportunities  for  the  perpetra- 
tfan  of  sudi  a  crime!” 

‘  We  will  not  add  a  word  to  this  appeal  to  the  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  our  legislators,  convincea  that  they  wUl,  without  de¬ 
lay,  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  abuses  thus  forcildy  pmnt- 
ea  out  to  their  attention  and  redress. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  justice  either  to  Mr.  Steven,  our 
readers,  or  ourselves,  quit  this  important  publication,  for  such 
we  really  consider  it  to  be,  withou^ust  glancing  at  the  renuun- 
der  of  Its  interesting  contents.  Tne  mmn  object  of  its  bene¬ 
volent  author,  is  obviously  and  avowedly  to  solve ’the  ver^  diffi¬ 
cult  problem,  how,  with  so  many  natural  and  local  advantages, 
Ireland  should,  in  civilization  and  moral  character,  exhibit  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  her  two  rister  kingdoms,  and  especially  to 
this,  her  more  northern  one  ?  The  solution  which  he  offers,  car¬ 
ries  with  it  conviction  to  our  minds,  whilst  it  represents  the  chief 
cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  education  in  Ireland,  to  be  the  ha¬ 
bit  to  which  the  nch  and  great  of  that  nation  have  so  long  been 
formed,  of  looking  entirely  to  Parl’iamentary  ud  fof  the  further¬ 
ance  of  every  good  work  among  them,  and  when  that  ud  is 
obtiuned,  of  squandering  it  away,  either  in  the  vile  practice  of 
jobbing,  or  in  costly  buildings  and  expenrive  estalmshments, 
upon  the  principle  too  generally  acted  upon  on  that  ride  of  the 
channel,  mat  it  becomes  the  dignity  of  so  ancient  a  race  to  carry 
on  every  thing  of  a  public  nature  upon  the  grandest  scale.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  need  but  state,  on  Mr.  Seven's  authority, 
that  the  Society  formed  in  Dublin  in  1811,  for  the  education 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland;” — a  Society  whose  officers  are  nearly 
all  of  them  noblemen;  whose  committee  is  composed  of  the 
most  respectable  and  worthy  men  the  countiy  can  produce, 
raises  but  the  paltry  sum  of  ^68,  9s.  6d.  Tor  the  attainment  of 
their  glorious  object.  But  even  they  have  had  their  Parliamen¬ 
tary  grants ;  and  out  of  L.12,980  of  the  public  money,  with 
which  they  have  been  entrusted,  L.9000  h^  been  expended  in 
what  has  been  called  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  constructed  mi 
such  a  plan,  that  it  will  scarce  serve  as  a  model  for  any  other 
place,  especially  for  those  districts  which  stand  most  in  need  of 
establishments  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  where  a  turf-cabin 
or  a  hedge-row  will  be  the  only  school,  and  from  L.15  to  L.20 
per  annum,  the  highest  stipend  that  can  be  afforded.  Some  part 
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of  the  remainder  of  that  grant,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given,  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  religious 
books ;  a  mode  of  enlightening  Ireland  which  we  must  jcm  Mr. 
Steven  (and  we  shall  be  safe  in  fighting  under  the  banner  of  so 
active  a  friend  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,)  in  severely  re. 
probating,  until  the  more  general  education  of  its  inhabitants 
shall  have  di^ipated  the  prejudices  entertained  by  the  majority, 
and  allayed  the  animosities  cherished — we  had  almost  said 
the  whole,  but  certainly  by  too  large  a  proportion  of  them. 
Their  permanent  income,  if  indeed  they  can  be  smd  to  have 
any  thing  worthy  the  name,  together  with  the  residue  of  thor 
Parliamentary  aid,  is  consume,  the  meanwhile,  in  asasdng 
schools  with  books  and  slates,  and  in  training  up  a  few  masters, 
instead  of  implanting  new  schools  in  the  extensive  districts  of. 
Ireland  which  are  still  destitute  of  the  means  of  education. 

To  pve  these  to  every  portion  of  this  neglected  country,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  other  means  must 
be  resorted  to,  than  those  which  nave  been  hitherto  onployed. 
Some  such  the  Irish  legislature  has  long  since  provided  to  our 
hands,  though  we  regret  to  add,  that  their  operation  is  very 
partial,  and  that  it  must  long  continue  to  be  so.  As  early  as 
the  29th  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
passed,  enacting,  that  every  clergyman  in  that  kingdom  should 
Keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  school  to  teach  English  in,  within 
his  parish ;  a  provision  for  whose  observance  every  bishop  or 
suffragan  was  to  administer  an  oath  to  every  person  receiving  a 
benefice,  under  forfeiture  of  L.S,  6s.  8d.  We  know  hot  whe¬ 
ther  this  oath  is  regularly  administered  or  not:  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  obligation  which  its  solemn  sanction  imposes  is  but  very 
little  regarded.  Many,  very  many  of  the  Irish  parishes,  are 
without  schools  at  all;  whilst  those  which  exist  are  rendered 
nearly  useless  to  the  poor,  by  the  charges  made  for  education. 
To  the  Catholic  population,  indeed,  they  are  entirely  and  uni¬ 
versally  so :  from  tne  best  of  them  being  under  the  tuition  of 
men  w)io  unite  in  their  own  persons  the  offices  of  school-ma.ster 
and  parish-clerk,  a  combination  from  which  little  but  a  spirit  of 
proselytism  is  to  be  augured,  especially  as  these  schools  are  uni¬ 
formly  placed  under  the  sole  direction  and  control  of  the  vicar 
of  the  parish.  Under  proper  regulations,  we  think,  however, 
with  Mr,  Steven,  that  these  parochial  schools  might  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  the  Protestant  part  ot  the  poor  community  of  Ireland ; 
and  that,  for  their  sakes,  the '  laws  compelling  their  establish¬ 
ment  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  * 

But  it  is  not  to  Parliamentary,  but  to  individual  exertion, 
that  we  must  chiefly  look,  after  ml,  for  that  melioration  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland  which  the  general  education  of  its  inhabit- 
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•nts  will  inevitably  produce.  A  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  well-conducted  and  well-organized  day-schools,  as  our  read¬ 
ers,  if  not  previously  acquainted  with  it,  will  have  learnt  from 
the  review  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Sermon  in  our  2d  Number,'  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  London  for  about  12  years,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Hi¬ 
bernian  Sodety  ;*  and  it  is  from  its  operations,  and  those  of  si¬ 
milar  societies,  that  we  have  the  most  reason  to  hope  for  the 
oonsummation  of  our  wishes  upon  this  point  Its  plans  are  eco¬ 
nomical  ;  for  upwards  of  27,000  children  are  now  under  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  schools,  at  an  average  annual  exmnse  of  4  shillings 
each  to  the  Society,  but  of  not  a  farthing  to  the  children  or  their 
parents.  Its  principles  are  liberal :  no  catecliisms  are  taught  in 
Its  ivroinaries,  %vitbin  whose  walls  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  are 
suffered  to  be  read.  Hence  it  thousands  of  Cathcdic,  as  well 
as  Protestant  scholars:  Catholic  chapels  are  often  its  school¬ 
rooms  :  Catholic  young  men  its  masters :  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant  priests  its  united  visitors.  But  it  is  needless  further  to 
commend  its  caase  to  the  benevolent  support  of  our  readers,  or 
the  work  of  its  able  advocate  to  their  attentive  perusal 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  article,  without  mentioning, 
that  Mr.  Steven's  statement  has  called  forth  two  replies— -one  by 
the  Kcv.  R.  N.  Horner,  curate,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Rlias 
Thackeray,  vicar  of  Dundalk,  diocese  of  Armagh. 

Mr.  Horner  alludes  to  a  Report  made  by  the  Conunissioners 
of  Education  to  the  government,  in  1809,  and  afterwards  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons — and  to  the  individual  testimony 
of  some  these  Commissioners,  in  favour  of  the  then  existing 
improvement  of  the  Chartered  Schools,— though,  from  his  own 
account  of  the  Report,  which  b  very  brief,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  sparing  of  censure. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  pamphlet  consists  of  a  Report  which  he  drew 
up,  of  a  visit  mwelby  him,  in  1817,  to  these  schools,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society. 

Tlib  gentleman  appears  to  have  fulfflled  the  object  of  his 
mission,  alluded  to  in  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Steven's  work,  with 
great  attention ;  but  his  remarks  evidently  boor  out,  that,  with 
every  wish  to  discover  and  to  report  mehoration,  he  is  compel¬ 
led,  in  fairness,  to  acknowledge,  that  the  radical  evils  now  stat¬ 
ed,  remain  little  changeil,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  children,  in 
respect  of  comforts,  ueanliness,  an.d  instruction.  He  judicious¬ 
ly  suggests  several  remedies  for  these  glaring  defects;  We  may 
hereafter  notice  these  pamphlets  more  at  large;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  we  repeat,  that  the  Society  are  bound,  in  justice,  to 
show  how  the  sums  entrusted  to  them  have  been  expended,  even 
on  their  own  system  of  management,  and  how  the  rumours  which 

have  prevailed  to  their  disparagement  may  be  explained  away. 

‘  ' 
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Art.  V.  Directions  for  (he  Treatment  of  Persons  who  have 
taken  Poison,  and  those  in  a  State  of  apparent  Death;  toge- 
thcr  with  the  Means  of  detecting  Poisons  and  Adulterations  in 
Wine;  also  ef  distinguishing  real from  apparent  Death.  By 
M.  P.  Orfila.  Translated  from  the  French  by  R.  H.  Black, 
Surgeon.  8vo.  Pp.  240.  London,  1818. 

T o  dash  the  |K>isoned  chalice  from  the  lips  of  the  self-destroy¬ 
er,  or  to  fhistrate  the  cricked  purpose  of  him  who  administers 
the  deadly  potion  to  his  unsuspecting  victim — to  furnish,  even 
to  the  professional  man,  the  means  of  obviating  the  effects  of 
deletenous  matters  on  the  organs  of  digestion,  whether  swallow¬ 
ed  by  accident  or  design,  is  a  truly  commenda^e  attempt ;  but 
to  place  the  antidote  of  the  baneful  draught  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  are  capable  of  observation,  is  well  entitled  to  the  hi^h- 
est  praise.  Such  is  the  avdwed  object  of  the  present  treatise, 
which  is  extracted  from  a  larger  work  by  the  same  author,  on 
the'  treatment  of  persons  poisoned,  or  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  ;  and  it  is  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  condensed 
form,  and  in  more  popular  language.  In  a  Report  subscribed 
by  the  illustrious  Vauquelin,  and  two  associates,  and  presented 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Baris,  a  suggestion  is  thrown  out, 
that  government  should  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  have  it 
distributed  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  especially  among 
medical  men,  tlie  clergy,  and  municipal '  officers,  that  they  may 
be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  affbraing  that  immediate  relief, 
in  cases  of  accident  from  the  causes  allud^  to,  which,  if  delay¬ 
ed,  would  be  given  in  vain.  We  notice  this  b^evolent  sugges¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  within  the  view  of  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society,  and  similar  institutions.  v. 

After  a  few  introductory  observations  on  the  nature  of  poisons 
in  general,  and  on  the  ngns  by  which  real  may  be  distinguished 
from  apparent  death,  the  author  arranges  those  substances  which 
are  deleterious  to  the  animal  economy  into  four  great  classes.  In 
the  first  class  are  included  those  sulvstances  which  produce  in- 
ff ammation  of  the  parts  to  whiyh  they '  are  applied ;  the  second 
class  contains  narcotic,  or,  as  they  may  be  ciuled,  stupefactive 
matters,  the  number  of  which  is  very  small ;  in  the  third  class 
are  placed  acrid  narcotics ;  and  the  fourth  class  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  septic  or  putrefactive  poismis.  An  appradix  on 
suspended  animation,  the  consequence  of  strangulation,'  light- 
mng,  or  drowning,  the  materials  of  which  are  almost  entirely 
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extracted  from  Dr.  Currie  and  the  Reports  of  the  Humane  So- 
cietv»  concludes  the  work. 

the  first  class  comprehends  such  ptMsons  as  produce  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  Uie  parts  to  which  th^  are  applied.  Among 
the  poisons  enumerated  in  this  class,  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  powerful  are  the  concentrated  acids,  and  me  alkalies  in  their 
pure  or  caustic  state,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  some  other  mer¬ 
curial  preparations,  arsenic,  salts  of  copper  or  of  lead,  and  some 
acrid  plants,  or  their  concrete  juices.  The  plan  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  adopted  in  treating  of  individual  pmsons,  is,  first,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  symptoms ;  next,  to  enumerate  the  antidotes,  or  coun- 
ter-pMsoDs ;  a^,  last  of  all,  to  detail  the  method  of  treatment. 
'As  a  useful  example,  we  may  present  the  reader  with  an  abridg¬ 
ed  view  of  what  is  sud  on  the  subject  of  concentrated  acids,  as 
the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  &c.  under  the  three  heads  of  the 
symptoms,  antidotes,  and  treatment. 

1.  The  symptoms  that  appear  immediately  after  a  concentrat¬ 
ed  acid  has  bem  swallowed,  are,  a  burning  sensation,  an  exces¬ 
sively  disagreeable  taste,  with  acute  piun  in  the  throat  and  sto¬ 
mach  ;  a  very  fetid  smell  of  the  breath  ;  vomiting  of  'various  co^ 
loured  matter,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  Mood,  and  which, 

‘  when  chalk  is  added,  eflervesces ;  pmns  of  the  belly,  so  acute  as 
to  render  the  weight  of  any  clothing  intolerable ;  difficulty  of 
breathing,  excessive  thirst,  occasioiial  shivering,  cold  sweats, 
paleness  of  the  countenance,  excessive  restlessness,’  and,  finally, 
convulsions  of  the  face  and  hmbs,.  and  death.  In  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  the  effects,  it  seems  to  be  of  little  importance  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  oil  of 
vitriol  of  the  shops,  and  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis ;  but  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  first  produces  a  black  spot,  and  the  second 
occasions  a  yellow  ^t  on  the  lips  or  skin. 

S.  Among  the  amtidotfSy  or  counter-poisons,  for  obviating  the 
effects  of  strong  acids,  calcined  magnesia  is  deservedly  ranked 
in  the  first  place.  An  ounce  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
water,  or  the  Scotch  mutchkin,  and  a  wine-glassful  taken  every 
two  minutes,  either  neutralizes  the  acid,  •  so  that  its  corrosive  ef¬ 
fects  are  obviated,  or,  by  promoting  vomiting,  prevents  its  ac¬ 
tion.  With  the  same  view,  chalk  and  water,  in  liberal  doses, 
form  a  valuable  substitute.  When  neither  magnesia  nor  chalk 
is  at  hand,  soap  dissolved  in  wmer  is  found  useful ;  and,  in  lieu 
of  all  these  substances,  copious  draughts  of  decoctions  of  lint- 
seed,  marshmallows,  or  any  other  mucilaginous  liquid,  may  be 
administered,  while  glysters  prepared  with  the  same  substs^es 
should  not  be  n^lected. 
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3.  In  the  further  treatment^  should  the  means  sug^ted  fui 
to  excite  romiting,  the  use  of  emetics,  or  the  mechanical  irrit». 
tion  of  the  throat  with  the  finger,  ought  to  be  avoided.  After 
the  acid  is  supposed  to  be  neutralized,  the  inflammation  induced 
by  its  acUon  demands  the  most  prompt  attention ;  and  to  obvi, 
ate  its  effects,  the  application  of  cloths  steeped  in  a  slightly  warm 
decoction  of  lintseed,  or  mallows,  is  recommended.  But  m  it  ia 
obviously  from  the  heat  communicated  by  a  moist  body  that 
any  beneficial  effect  is  derived,  the  same  purpose  will  be  more 
fuUy  answered  by  the  use  oi  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  appli^  as  wiumi  as  the  patirat  can  bear.  This  prac> 
tice  we  have  no  hesitadon  in  recommending  as  most  effident,  and, 
indeed,  when  properly  managed,  almost  infallible,  in  all  cases  of 
topical  inflammation.  Warm  fomentation,  resorted  to  in  time, 
and  properly  persevered  in,  may  supersede  the  copious  evacua* 
tion  of  blood  oy  the  lancet  or  leeches,  which  might  be  othervrise 
necessary.  In  cases  of  difficulty  of  swallowing,  leeches  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  neck ;  and  if  the  convulsive  movements  prevail 
after  the  inflammation  has  subnded,  a  dessert  spoonful  may.be 
taken,  every  fifteen  minutes,  of  a  mixture  composed  of  thirty 
drops  of  ether,  or  of  Hoffman's  anodyne  liqum*,  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  four  ounces  of  mint  water,  at  of  any  other 
aromatic  liquid.  With  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  nourishing 
diluents,  as  veal  or  clucken-broth,  gruel,  or  rice-milk,  may  be 
given ;  but  every  kind  of  solid  food,  wine,  and  spirits,  which 
are  apt  to  renew  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Wnen  the  danger  of  the  case  is  extremely  urgent,  and  the 
patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  either  from  the  teeth  being  closed, 
by  spasm,  or  from  constriction  of  the  throat,  the  introduction  of 
an  elastic  tube  into  the  stoqiach,  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating 
its  contents,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Boerhaave,  and  improved 
by  M.  Dupuytren  and  ftenault,  is  recommended.  The  tube 
being  passra,  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  into  the  stomach,  a 
quantify  of  liquid  may  be  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  dilut¬ 
ing,  holdii^  in  suspension,  or  dissolving  the  poison ;  and  a  pipe 
pr  syringe  being  inserted  into  a  metal  tube  attached  to  the  supe- 
rior  opening  of  the  elastic  tube,  by  withdrawing  the  pston,  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  discharged.  The 
utility  of  this  method  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  {H-actice  of  Mr.  Gall,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  several 
months  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  a  criminal' 
offence,  and  who,  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  had  cut 
his  throat  so  effectually,  that  not  only  the  windpipe,  *but  the 
gullet,  w:a8  completely  divided.  The  tube  was  introduced  into 
the  stomach  by  the.extemal  wound,  and  the  nutritious  substam 
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ces,  as  be^-tea  and  milk,  were  conveyed  to  the  stomach  three 
or  four  times  a^lay ;  and  when  the  mAn  was  enlarged,  he  was 
instructed  in  the  method  of  managing  the  tube,  so  that  he  could 
feed  himself. 

When  alkalieet  or  alkaline  earths,  either  in  solution,  or  in  the 
solid  form,  have  been  swallowed,  acids,  and  particularly  vin^ar 
and  lemon-juice,  are  recommended  as  the  best  antidotes.  Several 
glasses  of  water,  to  which  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice 
has  been  added,  are  to  be  mven  t  and  when  these  acids  are  not 
at  hand,  simple  water  may  w  swallowed,  in  such  quantities  as 
to  excite  vomiting. 

Of  metallic  poisons,  the  preparations  of  mercury,  arsenic,  and 
ctmper,  are  most  commonly  administered  by  design,  or  swallow¬ 
ed  Dy  accident  Such  poisons  have  an  acrid  and  a  peculiar 
taste,  which  is  disdnguiwcd  by  the  name  of  'metallic,  and  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  cf  ink,  but  is  less  burning  than  acids 
m:  alkalies.  The  throat  is  usually  constricted,  with  pain  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  stomacn,  and  bowels,  and  with  more 
or  less  violent  vomiting;  the  matter  ejected  is  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  is  oflen  mixed  with  blood,  and  produces  no  eftervescence 
with  chalk.  The  author  confidently  asserts,  that  he  has  proved, 
by  decided  experiments,  that  the  white  of  egg,  beaten  up  with 
cold  water,  is  the  best  antidote  of  corrosive  simlimate,  and  other 
preparations  a£  mercury.  Milk  is  successfully  employed  as  an 
excellent  substitute ;  but  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  sulj^ur,  bark,  and  charcoal,  are  pronounced  to  be 
always  useless,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  where  mercurial  preparations  have 
been  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  white  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ^gs, 
•r  what  number  may  be  at  hand,  are  beaten  up  with  two  funts, 
or  a  Scotch  choj^in  of  cold  water;  and  a  glassful  of  this  mixture 
is  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  promote  vomitii^. 
In  defect  of  eggs,  any  mucilaginous  liquid  may  be  exhibited. 

When  any  m  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  as  the  white  arsenic 
of  the  shops,  moment  or  realgar,  which  are  compounds  of  ar- 
.senic  with  sulphur,  or  fly-poison,  are  swallowed,  the  latter  of 
which  has,  in  several  instances  of  late,  proved  fatal,  the  ^ects 
on  the  animal  system  are  similar  to  those  already  detailed,  rela¬ 
tive  to  metallic  poisons  in  general.  The  treatment  recommend¬ 
ed  is,  to  ^ve  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  water,  of  warm  or 
cold  water,  or  of  a  decoction  of  lintse^  or  mallows ;  or  a  drink 
composed  of  equal  portions  of  lime-water,  and  sugar  and  water, 
is  to  be  administer^.  Lime-water  is  easily  prepared,’  by  boil¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  quicklime/in  two  quarts  of  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  straining  the  liquid  through  a  cloth. 
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Should  the  means  now  suggeeted  fail  in  subduing  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  and  Aould  the  pains  of  the  bowels  become 
violent,  and  convulsions  take  {dace,  topical  bleeding  by  leeches 
is  to  be  resorted  to ;  but  perhaps  the  hot  fomentation  might  not 
be  less  effectual  in  dimiiiishing  the  inilainination.  ‘ 

All  the  preparaUoiut  of  arsenic,  when  placed  on  burning  coals 
or  hot  iron,  nse  in  Tt^xnir,  luid  give  out  the  smell  of  garlic. 
White  arsenic,  dr  the  arsenic  of  the  8ho{M,  is  not  dissolved  by 
cxdd  water,  and  becomes  of  a  fine  green,  when  added  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  blue  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper ;  arsenic  acid  is 
also  white,  but  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  communicates  a 
fine  blue  to  the  same  pre{>ajraUon  of  oc^per. 

*  All  the  pre{)arations  cf  co|)per  are  {xiismious ;  the  white  of 
eggs  is  considered  as  the  best  antidote,  and  the  treatment  td  be 
pursued  is  in  gaieral  the  same  as  has  been  already  directed  for 
counteracting  the  eftects  of  omrroMve  sublimate. 

Alarmiim  symptoms  ^  sometimes  produced  by  emetic  tartar, 
when  it  fuis  of  the  expected  effect.  In  such  cases,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  sin^  grain  is  sometimes  followed  by  extreme  dejection 
and  great  feebleness.  To  excite  vomiting,  several  glasses  of 
sugar  and  water  may  be  given,  and  if  vomiting  do  not  occur,  a 
solution  of  four  or  five  g^  nuts,  bc^ed  for  ten  minutes  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  strained,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  Other 
emetics,  which  might  increase  the  inflammation,  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  vomiting  is 
excessive,  with  pun  or  cramp  in  the  stomach,  copious  draughts  - 
of  water,  or  of  sugar  and  water,  should  be  administered,  aiid  if 
the  {lain  and  vomiting  continue,  after  the  poison  is  sup{)osed 
to  have  been  ejected,  a  gnun  of  opium,  to  m  re{)eated  two  mr 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  may  be  given. 
Accidents  from  any  of  the  preparations  of  tin  are  not  frequent, 
but  milk  is  considered  as  the  best  antidote,  in  defect  of  which, 
warm  or  cold  water,  to  excite  vomiting,  is  given.  Should  any  of 
the  stduble  {ire{iarations  of  silver,  as  the  nitrate,  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  a  solution  of  a  large  s{)oonful  of  common  salt,  in  a  quart 
of  water,  administered  in  glassfuls  till  vomiting  take  place,  ob- 
viates  its  deleterious  eftects. 

The  stduble  preparations  of  lead,  produce  all  the  effects  of 
corrosive  sublimate  on  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  and  the  best  an¬ 
tidotes,  as,  the  author  assures  us,  he  has  ascertained  by  ex{)eri- 
ment,  are  Glauber  salts,  £{>8om  salts,  or  hard  water,  that  is,  wa¬ 
ter  which  holds  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution.  In  the  cure  of 
palsy,  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  lead  on  the  constitution,  we 
know  that  the  use  of  mercury  has  been  strongly  reccanmended 
by  some  of  the  London  practitioners.  A  grain  of  calomd  is  ad- 
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numstered  daily;  die  salivation  is  to  bo  kept  up  for  some  time, 
and  even  renewed,  while  the  warm  bath  is  resorted  to  as  a  valua. 
ble  auxiliary. 

To  thb  class  belong  a  numb««r  of  vegetable  poisons,  which 
produce  irritating  effects.  Some  of  these  plants  are  indigenous, 
and  some  are  exotic;  but  in  the  enumeration  given  by  the  au~^ 
thor  and  translator,  the  generic  name  only  of  many  is  stated,  so' 
that  the  reader  is  left  to  ciayecture  what  species  is  alluded  to. 

The  second  class  of-'poisons  includes  those  which  produce 
narcotic  effects,  as  ojuum,  henbane,  prussic  acid,  and  other  sub- 
stances  which  contain  it,  as  the  cherry-laurel  and  the  (^,  ex¬ 
tract  and  distilled  water  obtained  from  the  latter,  bitter  almonds, 
lactuca  virosoy  different  species  of  nightshade,  and  the  yew. 

The  effects  of  any  of  the  narcodc  poisons  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  os  even  applied  to  a  wound,  are  stupor,  numbness, 
heaviness  in  the  head,  a  kind  intoxication,  furious  or  lively 
delirium,  convulsions  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  palsy  of  the 
limbs,  and  death,  if  no  relief  be  ontained. 

The  treatment  recommended  in  such  cases,  is  to  give  four  or 
five  gnuns  of  tartar  emetic  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  if*  at. the  end 
of  a  quarter  an  hour  vomiting  is  not  produced,  twelve  grains 
of  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc)  are  to  be  given  in  a  glass  of 
water,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  another  interval  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  if  both  should  fail,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  three  or  four  grains  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper.) 
These  emetics  should  not  be  dissolved  In  a  large  quantity  o4' 
water,  for  it  found  that  the  effects  of  the  pc^n  are  thus  ag¬ 
gravated.  When  the  poison  is  nearly  or  altogether  evacuated, 
it  is  necessary,  but  not  previously,  to  administer  alternately  a 
cup  of  water,  acidulated  with  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  and  a  cup  of  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee. 

If  the  narcotic  pmson  have  been  apphed  to  an  external  wound, 
-  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  exciting  vomiting ;  and  the  alternate  use 
of  the  coffee  and  acidulated  water  should  be  immediately  had  re. 
course  to.  i 

Prusac  acid  is  one  ot  the  strongest  pi^ns,  and,  fortunately 
for  mankind,  the  difficulty  of  preparing  and  preserving  it  pre¬ 
cludes  its  frequent  use  as  an  instrument  of  crime ;  but  the  osl, 
extract,  and  water  several  times  distilled  from  the  cherry-laurel, 
derive  their  deleterious  properties  from  a  greatmr  m*  smsJler  pre- 
porUon  with  which  they  are  combined;  and  as  some  of  these 
substances  may  be  swallowed  by  accident,  the  means  of  obviat¬ 
ing  their  effects  should  be  known.  Vomidng  is  first  to  be  had 
recourse  to ;  the  infuaon  of  coffee  is  next  to  be  administered ; 
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and,  lastly,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  three  or  four  table  spoon, 
fuls  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  coffee,  are  to  be  pven. 

The  third  class  includes  those  substances  which  are  dLstin. 
guished  by  the  name  of  acrid  narcotics.  At  the  head  of  this 
class  is  placed  the  mushroom  tribe,  many  of  which  undpubtedly 
produce  deleterious  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Mush* 
rooms  which  grow  in  thick  forests,  from  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  excluded,  and  such  as  have  a  moist  surface,  a  dirty  ap;> 
pearance,  and  a  nauseous  smell,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
a  very  quick  growth,  and  as  rapid  a  decay,  or  have  a  soft 
stalk,  and  are  covered  with  patches  of  skin,  may  be  sus. 
pected  of  being  generally  of  a  bad  quality.  A  method  of 
trying  mushrooms  is  recommended  in  a  note,  but  how  far  it 
may  be  trusted,  we  venture  not  to  dedde :  it  is  by  stripping 
off  the  outer  skin  of  an  onion,  and  then  boiling  it  with  the 
mushrooms ;  if  it  remain  white,  the  mushrooms  are  conudered 
of  a  good  quality,  but  if  it  become  blue  or  black,  they  are  not 
of  the  true  kind.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Russia,  many  spe. 
cies  of  this  tribe  are  eaten  ;  but  in  this  country,  agaricus  cam- 
pestrisy  tlie  common  mushroom,  which  grows  in  dry  pastures, 
and  usually  nuikes  its  appearance  after  warm  showers,  being 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  savoury,  is  the  species  most  geno. 
rally  in  use.  The  stalk  is  short,  white,  solid,  and  of  the  Uiick. 
ness  of  a  finger;  the  upper  part,  or  pileusy  when  young,  is 
white,  hemispherical,  fle^y,  and  covert  with  lacerated  scales, 
and  the  rim  is  bent  inwards ;  the  gills  are  of  a  rose  or  pink  co¬ 
lour,  arched,  and  most  of  them  of  equal  length.  From  this 
description,  which  is  omitted  both  by  the  author  and  translator, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  eatable  mushroom  from 
those  of  a  deleterious  quality. 

The  effects  of  mushrooms  of  a  pmsonous  quality,  when  ta. 
ken  into  Uie  stomach,  are  nausea,  great  heat  and  pain  in  the 
stomacli  and  bowels,  accompanied  by  purging  and  vqiniting. 
To  these  sympknus  succeed  mcessant  thirst,  convulsions,  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  and  delirium ;  and  if  no  relief  be  obtained,  great  stu¬ 
por  and  cold  sweats  ctnue  on,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  Se¬ 
veral  hours  elapse  before  the  effects  of  eating  mushrooms  mani¬ 
fest  themselves ;  but  can  it  be  really  the  case,  as  b  stated  by  the 
author,  that  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  lK>fare  any  injurious 
symptoms  have  b^n  felt  ? 

The  treatment  recommended  to  obviate  the  poisonous  effects 
of  muslirooms,  is  to  excite  vomiting  by  means  of  three  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  in  a  glass  of  water;  a  quarter  eff  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  a  second  glass,  with  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  eight 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  three  drachms  of  Glauber  sails.  This 
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mixtvtre  i*  to  be  repeated  every  twenty  minutes,  till  copious  vo¬ 
miting  is  produced  ;  to  relieve  the  bowels,  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and  three  ounces  of  syrup, 
is  to  be  given  eveiy  half  hour ;  and  a  clyster,  composed  of  a 
quart  of  water  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  two  ounces  of 
cassia,  a  drachm  of  senna,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts, 
is  to  be  administered,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  If  the  pun  of  the  stomach  continue,  copious  draughts 
of  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  taken ;  and  relief  may  be  ob^ 
tamed  by  fomentation  with  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  When  the  poison  is  evacuated,  two  spoonsful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  four  drachms  of  ether,-  or  Hoffmarfs  anodyne 
liquor,  two  ounces  of  syrup,  and  four  ounces  of  orange-flower 
water,  may  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

The  author  might  have  spared  any  allusion  to  the  fabulous 
Upas  tree  of  Java,  whose  supposed  baneful  influence  furnish^, 
ed  a  fine  poetical  description  to  the  muse  of  Darwin  ;  the  same 
tiling  may  be  said  of  the  Ticunas^  or  Amciican  poison,  prepar¬ 
ed,  It  is  mleged,  from  a  species  of  ivy ;  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
fruit  or  leaves  of  the  Manchineel  tree,  Hippomane  manceneUa^ 
positive  experience  can  be  adduced,  that  they  are  alu^ether  ex¬ 
aggerated.  So  far  from  the  rain  tvhich  voashes  the  Uaves  and 
branches  of  this  tree  occasioning'  blisters  the  same  as  boiling  o«/, 
we  can  assure  the  author,  and  his  readers,  that  it  produces  no 
more  effect  than  if  it  had  washed  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
white  thorn,  or  of  the  oak,  of  this  country. 

The  fourth  class  comprehends  pmsons  of  a  septic  or  putrefac¬ 
tive  nature,  as  the  bite  of  the  viper,  and  of  some  other  animals 
that  are  injurious  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and,  lastly,  ma¬ 
lignant  pustules.  Violent  symptoms,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  often 
arise  from  the  bite  of  the  viper  of  this  country,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rattle^^nake,  and  particularly  the  Cobra  de  capello  of  the 
East  Indies ;  but,  in  many  cases,  these  effects  are  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  what  the  author 
has  omitted  to  notice,  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  a  serpent 
that  is  poisonous  may  be  known :  for  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
no  farther  effects  beyond  the  mere  wound  need  be  dreaded.  In 
poisonous  serpents,  one  of  the  teeth  or  fangs  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw  is  hollow  and  perforated,  by  which  the  poisonous  liquid  is 
conveyed  from  a  bag  in  which  it  is  secreted  and  deponted  in 
the  wound  which  is  inflicted  by  the  Inte.  By  observing  these 
marks,  and  by  examining  whether  any  particular  species  of  ser¬ 
pent  is  furnished  with  teeth  of  such  a  construction,  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  alarm  may  be  avcMed. 
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In  the  treatment  of  a  bite  from  a  poisonous  serpent,  a  liga. 
ture  is  recommended  to  be  applied  above  the  wound.  Of  the 
propriety  or  advantage  of  this  application,  con^erable  doubts 
may  be  entertiuned ;  nay,  it  is  jMr&tty  obvious,  that  it  must,  in 
many  cases,  be  injurious,  by  increasing  the  inflammation  and 
swelnng.  With  more  certain  prospect  of  benefit,  warm  water 
is  directed  to  be  employed  for  washing  the  poison  from  the 
wound.  But  its  more  obvious  effect,  as  well  as  the  appHcabon 
of  v(^atile  liniment,  is  to  diminish  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 
We  are  also  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  so  severe  a  re. 
medy  as  the  actual  cautery  in  such  cases ;  am  we  suspect  that 
DO  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  mixture  of  a  few  drops 
of  volatile  alkali  in  a  glass  oi  orange  or  camomile  flower.water, 
unless  it  be  with  the  view  of  removing  nausea  or  fmnting  fits. 

The  pain  and  swelhng  ariung  from  the  sting  of  the  wasp  and 
the  bee,  are  probably  also  owing  to  a  liquid  deposited  in  the 
wound,  rather  than  to  the  wound  itself,  which  b  comparatively 
trifling.  The  method  of  treatment  recommended  after  the  ex. 
traction  of  the  sting,  is  to  rub  the  part  with  k  liniment  compos, 
ed  of  two  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  one  part  of  .vedatile  alkali. 

When  alarming  symptoms  arise  from  eating  any  kinds  of  fish, 
vomiting  is  to  be  induct  by  means  of  tartar  emetic^  or  some 
the  stronger  emetics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  after 
which  twenty  or  twenty^ive  drops  of  -ether  on  a  lump  of  sugar 
may  be  administered,  while  water  acidulated  with  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice  may  be  employed  as  common  drink. 

For  an  account  of  the  directions  ^ven  for  the  treatment  of 
the  malignant  pustule,  which  arises  from  a  wound  coming  in 
contact  with  putrid  animal  matter,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  apparently  dead  from  respiring  foul  air,  drowning, 
or  strangulation,  and  for  tlie  directions  Imd  down  to  detect  the 
substances  witli  which  wines  are  adulterated,  we  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  ,  - 

This  httle  book  contiuns  a  great  deal  of  excellent  practical 
information;  and.  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
farther  abridged  and  condensed,  by  which  its  u^ty  would  have 
been  most  assuredly  extended.  In  the  form  of  a  brief  manual, 
it  might  be  renders  a  very  valuable  compilation.  As  a  hterary 
performance,  at  least  in  its  English  dre^  it  b  less  entitled  to 
commendation.  The  transbtor,  we  suspect,  b  not  fully  master 
either  of  his  own  or  of  the  French  lai^uage ;  •  and,  by  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  revbal  of  a  chemical  friend,  he  might  have  con¬ 
cealed  hb  ignorance  in  uring  hydro-eulfhaUa  for  h^roaulphttr 
rets,  three  times  in  the  same  paragraph,  in  page  45. .. 
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Haydn  and  Mo*art,  living  at  the  same  penod,  in  the  same  city, 
on  terms  of  intimaey  and  reciprocal  admiration,  must  be  hi^ly 
interesting,  more  especially  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  healing,  and  are  able  to  appreciate  their  sublime  compo¬ 
sitions. 

We  do  not  perhaps  regard  such  characters'  with  the  same  aw¬ 
ful  and  distant  respect,  with  which  we  view  the  restorers  of  em¬ 
pires,  the  discoverers  of  new  continents,  or  of  unknown  planets ; 
but,  in  our  feelings  towards  them,  there  is  more  complacency, 
more  benevolence,  more  gratitude,— emotions  strictly  due  to 
those  who  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  domestic  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  public  amusement,  by  their  improvements,  and  we 
‘may  say  discoveries,  in  an  art  so  pleasing,  sb  innocent,  and  so 
rational,  as  music. 

The  book  before  us  conhuns  much  information  respecting  the 
character,  education,  and  habits  of  these  two  great  artists ;  and 
where  the  author  confines  himself  to  history  or  anecdote,  is  not 
only  highly  amusing  and  instructive,  but  seems  entitled  to  the 
praise  Wng  in  general  correct.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  still  more  pleasing  and  more 
instructive,  had  many  of  its  long-winded  disquisitions  upon 
Taste  and  Science,  often  fanciful,  and  sometimes  ridiculous, 
been  omitted,  and  the  rest  of  them  thrown  into  an  Appendix, 
or  sunk  into  notes.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  digested  and 
broken  by  their  perpetual  intervention,  which  creates  a  kind  of 
fretful  impatience  in  the  reader,  and  obliges  him,  in  order  to 
gain  a  concise  Wea  of  the  principal  events  recorded,  to  turn  and 
re-tum  the  pages  without  end.  The  author  and  his  annota¬ 
tor  seem  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  sometimes  not  impartial  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Haydn,  and  to  have  attributed  more  to  hhn  than  we 
can  well  believe  he  would  have  claimed  for  himself.  Farther,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  some  of  their  ideas  and  assertions  on  this 
tjf  their  subject  are  very  moorrect,  and  even  somewhat  lu¬ 
dicrous.  For  instance,  it  is  asserted,  that  before  the  appear- 
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ance  of  Haydn’s,  no  symphonies  *  existed  consisting  of  mme 
than  two,  or  at  most  three  parts.  Now,  we  have  always  un¬ 
derstood,  that  Handel,  Corelli,  Stamitz,  and  many  others,  have 
written  in  more  thart  three  or  four  parts  ;  and  we  ourselves  pos. 
sess  some  composed  by  Scolari,  Sacchini,  Bertoni,  Buranello, 
and  Ghebart,  all  of  them,  we  believe,  of  as  early  a  date  as  any 
of  Haydn’s. 

Agun,  we  are  told  that  Haydn  is  the  inventor '  of  the  pianis¬ 
simo,  which  really  seems  to  us  nonsense :  for  we  might  as  well 
say  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  common  chord,  since  both 
have  existed  from  the  creaUon  of  the  world.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  sound  in  nature  which  will  not  help  us  to  some  idea  of 
musical  expression.  Thus,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  we  ad¬ 
duce  the  mewing  of  a  kitten  as  a  very  good  example  of  pio- 
nisgimo;  and  for  the  opposite  extreme,  JbrtigsimOy  we  need 
only  listen  to  a  peal  of  thunder.  It  may  seem  extravagant, 
moreover,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  writer  of  this  article  once 
received  a  very  useful  hint,  in  what  manner  to  express  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  Mozart’s  most  favourite  andantes,  which  he 
never  could  do  before  to  his  own  satisfaction,  from  the  low 
sullen  growl  of  one  of  Mr.  Polito's  tygers !  The  analogy,  too, 
between  musical  instruments  and  colours,  maintained  \)y  the 
annotator,  is  whimsical  and  extravagant.  We  may  easily,  in¬ 
deed,  conceive  how  an  Englishman  should  associate  the  idea  of 
red  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  because  the  uniform  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  soldier  is  red,  and  the  trumpet  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  common  of  military  instruments, — and  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  we  imagine,  will  induce  a  Frenchman  to  associate  that  sound 
with  white,  or  a  Rusrian  with  green, — ^but  what  affinity  can 
possibly  be  traced  between  the  tones  of  a  violin  and  pink  ?—We 
wish  the  learned  annotator,  in  his  love  of  the  marvellous,  had 

given  us  his  op’.nion  of  the  colour  which  would  best  represent  the 
rone  of'  a  Highland  bagpipe,  a  sound  to  which,  for  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  find  a  resemblance  in  all  Mr.  Syme’s  nomencla¬ 
ture,  from  the  snow  white  of  Carrara  marble  to  the  blackish- 
brown  of  mineral  pitch ! — Our  author  asserts  most  strangely  al.so, 
that  Milton  composed  words  for  an  oratorio,  called  the  Creation 
^  of  the  World,  expressly  for  Handel,  but  which,  by  some  accident, 
was  never  set  to  music.  Now  Milton  died  in  1674,  and  Handel 
was  bom  in  1684, — an  anachronism  inexcusable  in  any  biogra¬ 
pher,  where  the  facts  arc  so  easily  ascertrined. 

But  we  shall  conclude  the  ungracious  offi<%  of  j^nting  out 
faults,  by  adverting  to  one  instance  of  what  we  think  a  par¬ 
tial  preference  of  Haydn,  viz.  that  he  is  more  intelligible  than 
any  other  author.  Wc  will  readily  grant  that  Haydn  is  al- 
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ways  intdligible;  that  his  design  is  simple  thou^  full  of  v». 
riety ;  and  that  the  professor  must  be  very  ignorant  or  very 
unf^ling,  who  cannot  easily  comprehend  the  effect  he  wishes 
to  produce,  and  the  style  of  performance  necessary  to  {Wo* 
duce  it  Indeed  it  may  be  observed  of  all  good,  or  what 
we  may  very  properly  call  clasacal  compo«tions  in  music, 
that  they  are  seldom  susceptible  of  more  than  one  style.  The 
sendment  that  pervades  them  is  individual,  so  that  the  full  effect 
intended  by  the  author,  can  only  be  produced  by  one  style  of 
performance ;  whereas,  compositions  of  mediocrity;  of  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  have  too  many  in  the  present  Ay,  thrust  into 
the  world  to  please  a  vitiated  taste,  and  that,  too,  by  authors  of 
no  common  abilities,  and  who  are  capable  of  much  greater 
efforts,  though  performed  in  one  style  or  another,  slower  or 
quicker,  will  produce  effects  equally  pleasing,  and,  we  may 
i^d,  equally  uninteresting.  But  the  tremendous  chorus 
Handel  in  the  oratorio  of  Joshua,  “  Glory  to  God,'”  in  which  he 
descrilies  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  or  the  Heavens  are 
**  telling,”  from  the  Creation  by  Haydn,  or  the  symphonies  a£ 
Beethoven,  or  the  almost  supernatural  harmony  that  M uzart  ^ves 
to  the  ghost  in  Don  Giovanni,  cannot  be  pertbnned  in  more  than 
one  style  without  loang  their  very  essence.  Thus,  while  we  allow 
that  Haydn  is  always  intelligible,  we  cannot  admit  that  he  is 
more  so  than  some  authors  who  preceded  him,  as  Corelli,  Han¬ 
del,  the  Bachs,  or  others  who  nave  succeeded  him,  as  Mozart 
and  Brothoven.  The  truth  is,  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  style  of  Haydn,  that  it  has  become  familiar  to  our  ears, 
and  no  one  capable  of  feeling  the  effect  of  good  mu^  can  avoid 
bang  delighted  with  his  compoudons,  even  without  understand¬ 
ing  tne  theory  of  the  art,  or  being  able  to  appreciate  the  wonder- 
derful  ingenuity  which  he  displays  in  the  construedon  ot'  lua 
fneces.  But  it  must  be  in  the  reculecdon  of  almost  every  mu^ 
cal  man,  that  not  many  years  are  past  nnce  Haydn  was  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  Pleyel  was  the  mvourite  both  in  public  and  private  in 
London  and  Paria  It  is  a  fact,  that  when  his  celebrated  sym¬ 
phony  in  D.  was  first  brought  to  England,  it  was  absolutely  re- 
jecteo  by  the  professors  as  ood,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  late  Mr.  Cramer,  that  it  was  understood,  and,  o£ 
murse,  admired.  Now,  prerisely  the  same  has  taken  |^ace  with 
regard  to  the'comporitions  of  Beethoven.  They  were  at  first 
treated  with  contempt  and  derision  by  the  ignorant,  who  could 
not  understand  them,  and  by  the  indolent,  who  would  not  aub- 
Biit  to  the  lal^r  necessary  to  the  execution  of  them,  till,  by  the 
perseverance  of  some  of  our  professors,  they  have  become  tami. 
bar  to  the  public,  and  are  every  day  rising  in  estimation.  I( 
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seems  as  \mfair,  therefore,  to  say  that  Beethoven  is  less  mtdli. 
^ble  than  Haydn,  because  we  have  not  been  so  long  acquainted 
with  him,  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  Pons  Asinorum  in 
Euclid's  Elements  is  impas^le,  becaiise  there  are  so  many 
who  can  never  get  over  it; — and  here  ends  our  censure.  \Ve 
have  much  more  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  book  mfore  us,  and  in  saying  that  much  amusemmt, 
much  mfbrmation,  and  much  instruction  are  to  be  gained  from  the 
perusal  of  it,  and  that  the  translator  has  done  the  English  reader 
an  acceptable  service,  in  having  put  so  interesting  a  publicaUon 
within  his  reach. 

The  life  of  Haydn  may  be  briefly  related;  for  the  events, 
though  highly  interesting,  are  few,  the  great^  part  of  his  days, 
after  his  arriving  at  maturity,  having  been  passed  in  secluaon. 
Erancis  Joseph  Haydn  was  liorn  on  the  30th  March,  1732,  at 
BtJuan,  a  ''U^all  town  fifteen  leagues  from  Vienna.  His  father, 
who  was  a  cartwright  and  sexton  of  the  parish,  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic,  and  on  holidays  would  accompany  his  wife,  who  sung.—, 
Haydn,  scarcely  ax  years  old,  used  to  stand  befmre  them  with 
two  pieces  of  wood,  which  served  for  violin  and  bow,  and  sing 
with  his  mother.  A  cousin  of  his  father,  named  Frank,  wa^ 
schoolmaster  at  Humburg,  and  of  course,  like  all  village  schod,- 
masters  in  Bohemia,  understood  music.  He  observed  with  what 
attention  the  child  listened,  the  preciaon  with  which  he  beat 
time,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  voice ;  and  made  an  ofier  to  take 
him  home  and  teach  him,  which  was  gladly  accepted.  We  find 
him  then,  at  an  early  age,  settled  in  Ins  cousin's  house  at  Haim*, 
burg,  learning  to  sing  church-muac,  and  to  play  on  the  violin 
and  other  instruments;  and  this  was  the  first  step  in  his  musical 
education. 

It  happened  that  Reuter,  maitre  de  chapelle  of  St  Stephen's, 
the  cathe^al  church  of  Vienna,  called  at  Frank's,  in  search  of 
children  to  recruit  his  choir.  Haydn  was  proposed  ;  ^d,  upon 
trial,  Reuter  was  so  much  pleased,  that  they  returned  to  Vienna 
together,  and  he  was  placed  among  the  children  of  the  choir  of 
St  Stephen's.  From  this  time  Haydn  may  be  said  to  have  been 
his  own  instructor,  for  he  never  received  more  than  two  lessons 
from  Reuter.  His  situation  at  this  period  appears  most  interest, 
ing— -a  boy  of  the  choir  of  St  Stephen's,  poor,  unknown,  and 
without  piUronage ;  none  willing  to  teach  him  gratis,  and  he 
without  the  means  of  paying  a  master.  But  his  future  fame  is  a 
grattfying  proof,  how  much  supenor  to  the  external  advantages 
of  w^th  and  Mends  is  ardent  genius,  joined  to^applicaticm. 
Even  at  tlus  early  age,  Haydn  was  in  the  habit  of  practising 
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from  nxteen  to  ei^teen  hours  a.day,  and  would  at  any  time 
leave  bis  sports  to  listen  to  the  organ  of  St  Stefdien's.  He  was 
indefadgaUe  in  seeking  the  acqiuuntance  cS  every  professor 
talent,  and  in  seeing  every  opportunity  of  healing  the  best  mu¬ 
sic.  At  this  time,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  introduce  him¬ 
self  to  the  notice  of  Porpora,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Ve- 
netian  ambassador  at  Vienna;  and,  by  persevering  in  little  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  comforts  of  the  old  gentleman,  which  seem  to 
have  been  received  but  in  a  surly  manner,  he  at  last  obtmned 
’  from  him  some  hints  on  his  profession,  of  which  he  made  so  much 
advantage,  that,  bang  occaoonally  employed  to  accompany  a 
lady  who  lived  with  the  ambassador,  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
monthly  pension  of  about  L.  3  Sterling.  Thus,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  r^ular  master,  he  was  gradually  forming  a 
style  of  his  own,  ana  working  his  way,  slowly  indeed,  but  sure¬ 
ly,  to  that  proud  eminence  wMch  he  afterwards  attuned,  by  un- 
remitted  apjdkation,  devoted  afiec^on  for  his  art,  and  a  perse¬ 
verance  that  no  difficulty  or  repulse  could  abate.  We  cannot 
help  here  indulging  ourselves  in  a  remark  upon  the  striking  si- 
mihurity  there  appears  in  the  fortunes  of  our  great  Nelson  and 
*  Haydn,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  may  both  be  said  to 
have  fought  their  way  to  pre-eminence,  though  the  nature  oi 
their  pursuits  was  so  diametrically  opposite.  The  one  was  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  style  of  his  own,  because  nobody  would  teach' 
him  one ;  and  the  other  resolved  to  have  a  gazette  of  his  own, 
because  he  thought  himself  slighted  by  some  of  his  superior 
officers.  How  they  both  succeeded,  the  world  need  not  be 
told.  It  is  nngular  enough  to  be  recorded,  that,  many  years 
after  the  period  we  have  now  arrived  at.  Lord  Nelwn  called  up¬ 
on  Haydn,  in  pasring  through  Vienna,  and  asked  him  to 
<(  make  him  a  {nresent  of  one  of  his  pens,  begging  him  to  ac- 
cept,  in  return,  the  watch  he  had  worn  in  so  many  engage, 
ments.” 

Haydn  had  sung  in  the  dimr  St  St^ffien's  about  eleven 
years,  when  an  umucky  boyish  jnank  was  the  cause  of  his  be¬ 
ing  expelled ;  but  he  met  with  a  friend  in  one  Keller,  a  peruke- 
maker,  who  had  been  c^n  delighted  with  his  yoica  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  now  received  hun  into  his  house,  where  he  found 
lasure  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  uncearing  application.  His 
residence  in  the  house  of  Keller  was  productive  of  one  conse- 

rmce,  which  we  may  remark  here,  tnat  it  may  not  interrupt 
course  Of  our  narrative  afterwards:  This  was  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  oi  Keller,  at  a  future  period,  when  he  fou^ 
himself  in  a  atuation  to  support  a  wife.  Haydn  seems  rather 
to  have  made  no  objecrions  to  the  match,  which  was  proposed 
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by  Keller,  than  to  have  sought  it ;  and  it  was  not  productive 
any  thing  like  happness.  **  He  found  he  had  got  a  prude,  who, 

«  besides  her  troublesome  virtue,  had  a  mania  for  priests  and 
«  monks.'”  He  was  teased  into  supplying  these  go^  fathers 
with  masses  and  motets  gratis,  and  sought  consolation  in  the  so> 
ciety  of  Mademoiselle  B^lli,  a  singer,  which  had  not  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  his  domestic  tranquillity.  **  At  length  he  se- 
**  parated  from  his  wife,  to  whom  he  behaved,  as  far  as  regards 
“  pecuniary  matters,  with  perfect  honour.'"— To  return  to  our 
narrative. 

At  this  time,  he  produced  some  short  pieces  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  which  he  sold  on  moderate  terms  to  his  pupils.  He  cmn- 
posed  likewise  a  seranata  for  three  instruments,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  performing  on  summer  evenings,  with  two  of  his 
friends,  in  different  parts  of  Vienna.  This  attracted  the  notice 
of  Curtz,  a  celebrat^  buffoon,  at  that  time  director  of  one  of 
the  theatres,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  the  originality  of  the 
composition,  that  he  immediately  engaged  Haydn  to  set  to  mu¬ 
sic  an  opera,  entitled,  the  “  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,”  which  met 
with  the  greatest  success,  but  was  in  a  short  time  prohibited, 
through  the  interest  of  a  nobleman,  who  conceived  himself  to 
be  ridiculed  in  it.  It  brought  Haydn,  however,  a  siun  of  about 
twelve  pounds  Sterling.  A  year  alter  this  he  published  rix  tri^‘ 
in  which  the  liberties  he  took  with  the  old  estwlished  rules,  rais¬ 
ed  a  vriiement  outcry  agiunst  him  among  the  German  contra¬ 
puntists,  but  to  little  purpose  i — the  effect  produced  was  novel, 
the  people  were  pleased,  and  very  possibly  did  not  stop  to  in- 

auire  whether  they  were,  or  ought  to  be,  pleased  accoi^ng  to 
le  strict  and  arbitrary  laws  of  counterpoint.  About  this  time 
he  left  the  house  of  his'  friend  Keller,  and  chance  conducted 
him  to  the  same  house  in  which  the  celebrated  Metastasio  lodged. 
A  strict  intimacy  was  soon  formed  between  them,  which  could 
not  but  be  serviceable  to  the  mind  of  Haydn.  In  ^7^8,  he  en- 
ta%d  into  the  family  of  Count  Mortzin ;  and  here  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Prince  Anthcmy  Esterhazy, 
wlio  was  so  much  pleased  with  one  of  his  symphonies,  that  he  re¬ 
quested  to  have  him  transferred  to  his  own  service,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  About  a  year  after.  Prince  Anthony 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  br^er.  Prince  Nicholas,  who 
was,  if  posrible,  still  a  greater  lover  of  music.  Here  Haydn 
continued  till  the  death  of  Prince  Nicholas,  which  took  place  in 
1789 ;  and  here,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  closet,  were  produced 
most  of  those  admirable  compourions,  which  ar^  listened  to  at 
present  with  enthuriasm,  by  the  amateurs '  of  muac,  in  eve^ 
comer  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
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be  looked  up  to  with  veneration  by  ages  yet  to  come.  We  can> 
not  better  describe  the  manner  of  his  life,  than  in  our  author's 
own  words. 

••  From  this  moment,  (his  entrance  into  the  service  of  Esterhasy,) 
his  life  was  uniform,  and  fully  employed.  He  rose  early  in  the  mom- 
uig,  dressed  himself  very  neatly,  and  placed  himself*  at  a  wmII  table 
by  the  side  of  his  piano-forte,  where  the  hour  of  dinner  generally 
found  him  still  seat^  In  the  evening,  he  went  to  the  rehearsals,  or 
to  the  opera,  which  was  performed,  in  the  Prince’s  palace,  four  times 
every  week.  Sometimes,  but  not  oflen,  he  devoted  a  morning  to 
hunting.  The  little  time  which  he  had  to  spare,  on  common  (uys, 
was  divided  between  his  friends  and  Mademoiselle  Boselli.  Sudi  was 
the  course  of  his  life  for  more  than  thirty  years.  This  accounts  for 
the  astonishing  number  of  his  works.*'  60,  6l. 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  the  employment  of  one  of  Haydn’s  days, 
after  his  entrance  into  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhasy,  we  have  m- 
scribed  the  course  of  his  life  for  thirty  years.'*  P.  179<  ' 

A  singular  effect  of  this  retired  life  was,  that  our  composer,  who 
never  left  the  small  town  belonging  to  bis  Prince,  was,  for  a  Icmg 
time,  the  only  musical  man  in  Eiu’ope  who  was  ignorant  of  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  Joseph  Haydn.”  P.  183. 

Before  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  had  received  offers  from 
the  theatres  of  Naples,  Lisbon,  Vemce,  London,  Milan,  &c. 

"  But  the  love  of  repose,  a  very  natural  attachment  to  his  Prince, 
and  to  his  methodical  habits  of  life,  retained  him  in  Hungary,  and 
overbalanced  the  desire  he  cgostantly  feh  of  passing  the  mountains. 
He  would,  perhaps,  never  have  left  Eisenstadt,  if  Mademoiadle  Bo¬ 
selli  had  not  died.”  P.  184. 

After  her  death,  he  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  late  Mr. 
Salomon  of  London,  for  twenty  concerts  during  the  year,  at 
L.50  for  each.  He  arrived  in  London,  accordingly,  in  1790, 
and  remained  there  more  than  a  year.  He  return^  to  London 
in  1794,  under  an  engaroment  to  compose  an  opera  fmr  the 
King's  Theatre,  Haymareet.  The  subject  was  tne  descent  of 
Orpheus  to  hell ;  but  the  director  having  met  with  some  obsta¬ 
cles  in  obtaining  permisrion  to  open  his  theatre,  Haydn  became 
impatient  to  revisit  his  native  country,  and  left  London  with  hit 
Orpheus  unfinished,  and  returned  to  Austria,  never  more  to 
leave  it 

We  have  heard,  thou^  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
report,  that  one  cause  of  the  disgust  of  Haydn  was  the  cavils 
r^psed  by  the  principal  female  singer  agmnst  some  of  his  Ger- 
fnan  modulations,  which  were  too  scientific,  too  ultramontane, 
for  her  Italian  ear.  The  story,  we  should  imagine,  is  not  im- 
probable. 
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**  Haydn  took  with  him  from  London  £1400 ;  tome  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  sale  of  the  score  of  tlie  Creation,  and  the  Four  Seasons, 
brought  him  an  additional  sum  of  £l000,  ,with  wliich  he  purchased 
the  small  house  and  garden  in  the  faaxbourg  Gumpendorn,  on  the 
road  to  Schonbninn.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  fortune."  P.  1^8. 

At  this  time,  it  is  reouurkable,  he  was  nominated  foreign  as- 
sodate  to  the  French  Institute,  in  preference  to  the  late  Mr.  R. 
B.  Sheiidan,  who  was  put  in  nomination  at  the  same  dme. 

One  event  seems  to  have  resulted  from  his  visits  to  London, 
upon  which  the  amateurs  of  music  in  all  countries  may  congra¬ 
tulate  themselves,  and  that  was,  the  producUon  of  the  greatest 
of  all  his  works,  “  The  Creation.”  It  seems  that,  while  m  Eng- 
land,  he  had  been  particularly  struck  with  the  performances  of 
Handel's  Oratorios,  and  that  thb  feeling  of  admiration  had  led  lum 
to  study  the  works  of  that  stupendous  genius  more  closely.  It 
was  remarked,  accordingly,  that,  after  his  return  from  Lon¬ 
don,  there  was  more  grandeur  in  his  ideas.”  Our  author  informs 
us,  moreover,  that  before  he  finally  c^uitted  London,  the  idea  of 
the  Creation  had  been  suggested  to  hun. 

"  Haydn  was  63  years  old  when  he  undertO(dc  this  great  work,  and 
was  employed  two  whole  years  upon  it.  When  urged  to  bring  it  to 
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a  (xmclusion,  he  calmly  replied,  *  I  spend  so  much  time  over  it,  be-- 
eause  I  intend  it  to  last  a  long  time.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1798>  the  Oratorio  was  comjdeted ;  and,  in  the  following  Lent,  it 
was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  rooms  of  the  S^wartzen- 
berg  palace,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  who  had  re¬ 
quested  it  from  the  author.”  P.  235.  ' 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  analyse  nunutely  the  in- 
niunerable  beauties  of  the  Creadon.  Indeed,  it  has  b^me  so 
completely  a  standard  jnece  at  all  our  great  mudcal  meetings 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  is,  in  consequence,  so  universal¬ 
ly  known,  that  the  attempt  is  unnecessary.  To  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it,  or  know  it  only  in  its  compressed  'state, 
any  verbal  descimtion  of  its  full  effect,  as  performed  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  orchestra  from  the  complete  score,  must  be  faint  indeed, 
2^  unsatisfactory,  and  to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  would  be 
perfectly  unintelligible.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that, 
before  its  appearance,  we  could  scarcely  indulge  ourselves  with 
the  hopes  of  any  composition  of  this  nature,  that  could  keep  its 
ground  as  a  standard  among  the  sacred  works  of  Handel.  The 
very  prejudice  thus  entertained  against  it,  perhaps  insured  it  a 
more  ccwdial  reception,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  de- 
hghtfidly  disapncMnted ;  and,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
extended  throu^out  all  Europe,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
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some  such  idea  was  very  general.  We  cannot  pay  it  a  hightf 

compliment* 

Two  years  after  Uic  Creation,  Haydn  composed  another 
torio,  the  Four  Seasons.  In  sublimity  of  concepdon  it  is  per¬ 
haps  inferior.to  the  former,  but  in  nothing  else.  It  did  notdia. 
appoint  the  hopes  of  his  friends  or  the  public.  Our  author  just¬ 
ly  observes,  that  the  best  critique  that  has  been  ^ven  of  this 
work,  is  that  of  Haydn  himself  to  a  friend. 

"  I  am  happy,”  said  he,  **  to  6nd  that  my  music  pleases  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  I  can  receive  no  compliment  on  tms  work  from  you.  I  am 
convinced  that  you  feel  yourself  that  it  is  not  the  Creation ;  and  tiie 
reason  is  this : — in  the  Creation,  the  actors  are  angels— here,  they  are 
peasants.”  P.  294*. 

Our  author  asserts  that  the  mutical  career  of  Haydn  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  Four  Seasons.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  difficult 
in  this  country  to  ascertain  the  period  of  muncal  compocdtions 
produced  abroad,  because  they  are  published  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  date ;  and  most  of  the  wotks  of  Haydn,  having  been 
originally  printed  in  Germany,  and  from  thence  imported  into 
this  country,  certainly  in  no  regular  succession,  and  reprinted 
in  London,  it  is  scarcely  posable  to  state  with  any  thing  like 
certmnty  the  order  of  his  publications.  Yet  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
collect,  that  some  timp  afler  the  Seasons  were  known  in  our 
country,  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  some  composi- 
tiou  of  Hadyn,  whiw  we  think  ounelves  entitled  to  believe  of 
a  later  date  than  the  Seasons,  and  which,  in  spirit,  ingeniu^, 
el^ance,  and  fancy,  are  so  far  from  having  the  appearance  ot  a 
worn-out  and  debilitated  mind,  that  they  do  not  yield  to  the 
compositions  of  his  best  days,  and  are  superior  to  those  of  lus 
earliest,  in  these  very  points.  For  examine  his  two  Quartetts, 
Opera  80,  published  by  dementi  &  Co.  Certainly  lus  Quar- 
tett.  Number  84*,  the  last  of  his  works,  bears  evidently  the  marks 
of  an  enfeebled  mind,  and  was  never  finished.  But  we  cannot 
help  observing  an  extreme  inaccuracy  in  our  author,  respecting 
the  last  years  of  Haydn,  which  is  the  more  perplexing,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  difficult  here  to  gmn  any  responable  authority  on 
which  to  rest.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  after  the  Seasons, 
which  terminated  his  murical  career,  he  employed  himself  in  set¬ 
ting  basses  to  Scotch  melodies.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  sym¬ 
phonies  and  accompaniments  which  Haydn  has  set  to  Scotch 
melodies,  rank  deservedly  among  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  his 
genius;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  pass  by  this  opportuni^ 
of  giving  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  re^pecuUe  edi^  af  the 
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Scotch  Melodies,  who  has  united  in  his  publication  the  efforts  of 
such  minds  as  Haydn  and  Bums.  Again,  we  are  told  that  he 
died  on  the  Slst  of  May  1809,  aged  78  years  and  S  months. 
If  it  be  tme  that  he  was  bora  on  the  30th  of  March  1732,  he 
could  not  be  more  than  77  years  and  2  months.  .  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  contradiction  ? 

It  is  certidn  that  for  some  time  before  his  death,  his  faculties 
were  so  much  impaired,  that  he  appeared  but  the  shadow  of 
lumself.  The  story  of  his  death,  wnich  was  accelerated  by  his 
being  placed  in  his  old  age  in  the  very  seat  of  war,  where  he 
least  expected  it,  is  affecting.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  author's 
pwn  words. 

"  The  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  France.  This  intelli* 
gence  roused  Haydn,  and  exhausted  the  remainder  of  his  strength. 

He  was  continually  inquiring  for  news ;  he  went  every  moment 
to  his  piano,  and  sang,  with  the  small  thread  of  voice  which’  he  yet 
retain^, '  God  preserve  the  Emperor.'  The  French  armies  advanced 
with  gigantic  strides.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May, 
having  reached  Schbnbrunn,  ludf  a  league’s  distance  irom  Haydn’s 
little  garden,  they  fired,  the  next  morning,  fifteen  hundred  cannon- 
shot,  within  two  yards  of  his  house,  upon  Vienna,  the  town  which 
he  so  much  lov^  'The  old  man’s  imagination  represented  it  as 

fiven  up  to  fire  and  sword.  Four  bombs  fell  close  to  his  house. 

[is  two  servants  ran  to  him  full  of  terror.  The  old  man,  rousing 
himself,  got  up  from  his  easy  chair,  and  with  a  dignified  air  de¬ 
manded,  '  Why  this  terror  ?  Know  that  no  disaster  can  come  where 
Haydn  is.'  A  convulsive  shivering  prevrated  him  ftom  proceeding, 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  bed.  On  the  26th  of  May,  his  strengtii 
diminished  sensibly.  Nevertheless,  having  caused  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  his  piano,  he  sung  thrice,  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  *  God  preserve 
the  Emperor.*  It  was  tiie  song  of  the  swan.  While  at  the  piano,  he 
fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  at  last  expired  on  the  morning  of  the 
3l8t”  Pp.  312,  313. 

If  we  consider  the  quiet  seclusion  in  which  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  m  prosecution  of  his  favourite'  study,  we 
may  judge  how  much  his  latter  days  must  have  been  embittered, 
by  the  explosion  of  cannon  and  the  noise  of  war,  sounds  so  dis- 
sunilar  to  what  had  formed  his  study  and  delight  frcnn  his  ear¬ 
liest  years. 

In  his  private  character,  Haydn  seems  to  have  possessed  every 
quality  that  could  render  a  man  amiable,  and  mark  him  as  the 
mend  of  human  nature.  The  liberality  of  his  ideas,  respecting 
those  who  might  be  called  his  rivals,  we  would  particularly  re¬ 
mark,  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  genius  and  religion.*'*  In  a  com¬ 
pany.  where  the  meri^  (ff  Don  Giovanni,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
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Mozart's  works,  were  canvassed  and  much  fault  Ibund  with  it, 
all  had  spoken,  except  the  modest  Haydn.  His  opinion  was 
asked.  **  I  am  not,"  said  he,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  ^  a 

proper  judge  of  the  dispute:  all  that  I  know  is,  that  Mozart  is 
«  the  greatest  comp^r  now  existing."  The  same  spirit  extend¬ 
ed  even  to  his  enemies.  It  is  well  known  with  what  inveterate 
spleen  he  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  the  Italian  masters  of  the 
day,  and  by  none  more  so  than  Giardini,  the  celebrated  violin- 
player.  In  a  company  in  London,  one  day  afler  dinner,  Haydn 
was  asked,  as  was  the  custom,  for  a  toast, — he  gave  Giardini; 
adding  with  a  smile,  **  though  he  does  call  me  a  German  beast." 
His  sense  of  religion  was  strong  and  unaffected — his  very  talent 
was  aided  by  his  piety. 

"  When,  in  composing,  he  felt  the  ardour  of  his  imagination  decline, 
or  was  stopped  fay  some  insurmountable  difficulty,  he  rose  from  the 
piano-forte,  and  began  to  run  over  his  rosary.  He  said,  that  he  never 
found  this  method  fail.  ‘  When  I  was  employed  upon  the  Creation,’ 
said  he,  *  I  fek  myself  so  penetrated  with  religious  mling,  that,  be- 
f(M«  I  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  I  used  to  pray  to  God  with  ear- 
.  neatness,  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise  him  worthily."  P.  SI 5. 

One  singular  peculiarity  in  Haydn,  while  composing,  was  hui 
extreme  attention  to  dress.  , 

Like  Buffbn,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  hair  put  in  the 
same  nice  order  as  if  he  were  going  out,  and  dressed  himself  with  a 
degree  of  magnificence.  Frederic  11.  had  sent  him  a  diamond  ring; 
and  Haydn  confessed,  that  often  when  he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  if  Tie 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  ring,  he  could  not  summon  a  smgle  idea." 
P.97. 

Any  one  conversant  with  the  various  styles  of  mutic,  will  easi¬ 
ly  perceive,  in  his  own  mind,  the  great  difference  between  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Haydn,  and  other  modem  masters  who  have  followed 
him,  and  those  of  what  is  called  the  old  school,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  in  mere  words,  so  as  to 
make  it  plain  and  intelligible  to  others.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  us,  is  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  the  older  composers, 
—strictly  conformable,  no  doubt,  to  the  severest  rules  m  coun. 
tcrpoint,  with  a  kind  of  squareness,  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  that  gives  us  the  idea  of  solid  substantial  strength,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  elegance.  In  most  of  the  choruses  of  Handel,  in- 
deed,  there  is  a  suUimity  of  conception,  and  a  broad  simplicity 
of  style,  that  Haydn  has  perhaps  never  equalled.  But  in  his 
instrumental  music,  the  latter  is  decidedly  superior.  The  pow¬ 
ers  of  wind-instruments,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  under¬ 
stood  in  the  days  of  Handel,  and  of  wluch  both  Haydn  and 
Mozart  have  m^e  such  unbounded  and  judicious  use,  from  tlie 
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trombone  to  the  flute,  gtTe'them  an  incalculable  adTantage,  aad 
add  a  richness  and  variety  to  their  works,  which  cannot  be  cob. 
eeived  unless  beard,  and  a  biilliancy  which  we  in  vain  seek  for 
in  the  dry  motets,  fiigues,  and  canons,  that  formed  the  riches  of 
old  times.  Whether  the  powers  of  wind-instruments  have  been 
discovered  by  the  perseverance  of  different  performers,  and  were 
of  course  known  to  Haydn,  before  he  made  them  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  ;  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  that  importance  he 
has  bestowed  upon  them,  we  cannot  say.  But  certainly  one 
great  difference  between  the  works  of  Haydn  and  those  of  die 
wd  school,  consists  in  their  effects. 

•Another  principa}  peculiarity  in  the  school  of  Haydn,  (for  we 
may  justly  ^yle  him  the  father  of  modem  music)'  is  the  combina- 
tioD  fA’  el^anoe  with  science.  He  has  found  out  the  means  of 
introducing  the  most  beautiful  melodies,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
displaying,  in  his  accompaniments,  the  profoundest  researches  of 
his  art,  together  with  a  freedom  of  modulation  that  would  have 
atartled  the  ancient  theorists ;  for  he  has  at  times  fairly  stepped 
out  of  the  latitude  prescribed,  and  boldly  avows  his  departure 
by  a  *  con  licenza,'  as  in  the  Fantasia  of  the  6th  Quartett  of 
Opera  76.  Of  the  means  which  he  chiefly  uses  in  introducing 
his  extreme  modulations,  may  be  particularly  specified  the  choru 
of  the  diminished  7th.  The  latitude  afforded  by  it  is  immense, 
and  he  has  availed  him  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Nor  is  he  at 
idl  fastidious  about  the  preparation  of  his  suspensions,  which  he 
mes  indeed  indifferently  with  or  irithout  preparation.  In  short, 
-  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  which  seem  arbi¬ 
trary,  severe,  and  not  always  founded  in  nature,  Haydn  most 
beretically,  but  most  successfully,  broke  through.  For  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  his  disclosing  to  us,  beyond  their  bounds,  various 
and  beaurifiil,  and  we  may  say,  endless  sources  of  harmony. 

The  analogy  between  music  and  poetiw  has  lieen  frequently 
observed.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  in  the  gradual*  progress  of 
both  from  a  rude  uncultivated  state  to  that  of  their  highest  po¬ 
lish,  when  both  are  apt  to  dwindle  into  mere  outside  show  and 
ornament,  without  any  meaning.  Fortunately  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  this  last  stage,  for  we  can  still  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  possessing  a  Byron  and  a  Beethoven.  To  say  nothing  else 
in  their  praiae,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservative  ef¬ 
fect  of  their  example;  though,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined 
to  place  the  latter  in  a  higher  rank  in  music,  than  the  former  in 
poetry.  The  language  of  music  is  universal,  that  qf  poetry  is 
pteuhar  and  specif  to  each  individual  country,  so  that  the  analogy 
cannot  m  many  respeets  apply.  If,  however,  we  were  inclined  to 
class  some  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  with  the  poets  of  our  own 
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country,  we  should  com  we  Handel  with  Milton.  Both  are  sub. 
jime  and  l(^y  in  their  ideas  and  expresncMis, — both  excel  in  the 
grand  and  terrific, — they  seldom  descend  to  delineate  the  soiitcr 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  when  they  do,  lose  considmbly  in  ef¬ 
fect  Haydn,  again,  though  vastly  more  original,  we  should  class 
with  Pope.  In  the  compositions  of  the  musician,  the  general 
character  is  an  easy  gaiety,  an  extreme  polish,  a  playful  variety, 
«-we  are  not  terrified  into  admiration,  but  won  with  smiles 
and  graces.  Much  the  same  remark,  we  think,  will  apply  to  the 
wfxrlu  of  the  poet  But  we  scarcely  know  how  to  claM  Mozart. 
Love  is  the  predominant  feature  m  Ins  muuc,  as  it  was  of  his 
moral  character.  He  at  times  astonishes  us  with  some  sublime 
and  mysterious  idea ;  but,  like  the  shades  of  a  picture,  it  onlw 
serves  to  set  forth  the  leading  sentiment  with  mere  brilliant 
feet  Perhaps,  in  many  pmnts,  he  more  resemUes  Bums  than 
any  other  p^  It  may  perhaps  eeeaa  surprising,  that,  fmr  a 
parallel  to  Shakespeare,  we  should  point  to  an  individual  of  the 
present  day.  But  having  said  this,  oiur  murical  readers  will  at 
once  comprehend  that  we  mean  Beethoven.  Like  Shakespeare, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  he  excels  in  the  terrific.  But  whatever 
pasrion,  or  whatever  event  of  life  he  wishes  to  depict,  whether 
joy,  grief,  inirth,  the  death  of  a  hero,  a  dance  of  peasants,  a 
storm  or  a  calm,  he  is  equally  happy.  Like  ^lakespeare,  his 
fancy  seems  to  embrace  all  the  various  scenes  of  nature,  and  his 
powers  of  description  are  vivid,  soroeUmes  almost  electricaL  To 
abandon  the  pai^el,  however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  in  piano-forte  music,  Beethoven  luis  excelled  all  other  au¬ 
thors, — that  he  has  changed  the  veiy  nature  of  the  instrument, 
and  produced  from  it  a  richness  of  enect,  of  which,  fifteen  yean 
ago,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  capable ;  and  that  from 
the  only'specimen  we  have  yet  seen  of  his  sacred  music,  "  The 
Mount  of  Olives,'*  we  are  tempted  to  expect  in  him  a  worthy 
competitor  of  Handel  and  Haydn  in  their  loftiest  conceprions. 

The  life  of  Mozart  is  taken  from  the  bic^pvmhical  notice  of 
M.  SchlietegTtdl,  translated  into  French  by  M.  &>mbet,  fer  the 
use  of  his  friend,  and  from  French  into  English.  One  impm- 
skm  arises  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  in  favour  of  the  labour, 
cd  disquisitions  of  M.  Bombet  on  die  difference  of  national  taste  in 
the  fine  arts,  connected  with  the  difference  of  national  manners  and 
habits.  In  the  Oerman,  we  miss  much  ofthe  fandful  vivacity  which 
distingnishes  the  French  authmr.  'He  confines  himself  more 
striedy  to  the  narrative  of  plun  matters  of  fact,  with  such  pam- 
ing  observations  as  history  allows.  Yet  the  one  contrives  to  give 
ns  as  clear  an  idea  (perhaps  we  might  have  said  more  so)  of  the 
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history^  character,  aad  genius  of  Mozart,  as  the  other  does  of 
Haydn.  Some  such  impression  yery  likely  occurred  to  M.  Bom. 
bet,  for  he  apologizes  to  his  friend  for  the  simplicity  of  the  work, 
which,  whatever  be  his  fnend’s  inclination,  we  certainly  are  most 
happy  to  excuse. 

In  reading  the  letters  on  Haydn,  we  think  the  principal  in¬ 
terest  arises  from  the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  against;  the 
obstinate  perseverance  with  which  he  overcame  them ;  his  prompt¬ 
ness  in  seizing  upon  every  advantage  which  accident  threw  in  his 
way ;  and  the  gradual  developement  of  his  genius,  by  long-con- 
tinu^  industry  and  steady  application.  In  the  history  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  we  hnd  every  thing  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  was  born 
in  a  situation  of  me,  certainly  not  exalted,  indeed,  but  where  he 
had  every  advantage  that  ii^ruction  and  emulation  could  give 
him ;  his  mind,  ardent  and  exalted,  burst  at  once  into  maturity, 
and  produced,  at  a  very  early  period,  works  which  seemed  the 
result  of  a  life  of  study  and  experience ;  his  career  was  brilliant 
beyond  example,  but  shiMrt,  and  not  unmarked  by  some  frailties, 
which  are  unfortunately  too  incident  to  human  nature  when 
^fted  with  superlative  genius. 

John-ChrysosUmi-Wolfgang-Theophilus  (or,  as  he  is  more 
commonly  named,  Amadeus)  Mozart,  was  born  at  Saltzburg,  on 
the  27th  January,  1756.  His  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  a  re¬ 
spectable  murician,  in  the  service  of  the  Prince-Archbishop  of 
that  city,  and,  in  1762,  made  sub-director  of  his  chapel, 

— married  Anna  Maria  Peril ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  worthy  the  attention  of  an  accurate  observer,  that  this 
couple,  which  gave  birth  to  an  artist  so  happily  organized  for  musical 
harmony,  were  noted  in  Saltzburg  for  tneir  uncommon  beauty.” 
P.8S6, 


Mozart  and  his  uster,  about  four  years  older,  were  all  the 
surviving  children  of  the  marriage.  From  the  age  of  three  years, 
he  began  to  shew  an  uncommon  genius  for  mudc.  The  usual 
amusements  of  his  age  he  had  followed  with  that  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  which  marked  every  thing  he  did,  till  he  became  ac- 
qumnted  with  muric,  to  which,  from  tliat  moment,  every  thing 
gave  place.  At  four  years  of  age,  his  father  began  to  teach  him, 
and  in  a  year  he  had  made  such  progress,  that  he  composed 
littie  pieces,  which  his  father,  in  order  to  encourage  him,  was  at 
the  trouble  of  writing  down.  On  his  return  from  church  one 
d^,  he  found  the  young  composer  busily  engaged  upon  a  con¬ 
es^,  which  at  6rst  served  as  a  matter  of  laughteri'i>ut,  on  more 
auirative  examination,  he  discovered  that  every  thing  was  accord- 
to  rule.  It  had  one  fault,  it  was  too  difficult. 
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•*  At  that  time  the  young  Moiart  finnl^  beheved,  that  to  play  a* 
concerto  was  about  as  easy  as  to  work  a  mmcle;  and  accordingly,  the 
cooiposkion  in  question  was  a  heap  of  notes,  correctly  placed,  but  pre- 
f  seating  so  many  difficulties,  that  the  most  skilful  performer  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  play  it."  P.  340. 

About  this  time  the  father  conceived  the  idea  of  exhibitk^ 
his  children  at  the  different  courts  of  (rermany.  They  made  their 
first  appearance  when  Mozart  was  in  his  sixth  year,  at  Munidi, 
before  the  Elector,  where  the  success  they  met  with,  induced 
them,  on  thdr  return  to  Saltzburg,  to  redouble  their  application. 
The  consequence  was,  so  rafnd  an  improvement,  that  their  per. 
fonnance  “  no  lon^r  required  the  consideratitHi  of  their  youth 
«  to  render  it  highly  remarkable.” 

Their  next  appearance  was  before  the  court  at  Vienna,  and 
with  the  same  success.  Every  succeeding  day  now  brought  forth , 
some  new  proof  of  Mozart's  astonishing  genius,  and  of  the  atmto- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  his  perception  in  music.  He  could  dis. 

Unguish  and  point  out  the  slightest  difierences  of  sound ;  and 
“  every  false  or  even  rough  note  was  a  torture  to  him.”  The 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  it  is  remarkable,  almost  threw  him  into  con- 
vulsions;  nor  could  he  bear  to  hear  that  instrument,  ull  he  had 
past  his  tenth  year.  In  1763,  when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year, 
the  family  commenced  their  first  expedition  beyond  tlie  hounda^ 
ries  of  Germany.  They  performed  at  Munich,  Augsburg,  Man- 
heim,  Franckfort,  Coblentz,  Brussels,"  before  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  London ;  and  returned  to  Saltzburg  after  an  absence  of 
three  years.  At  Paris,  Mozart  published  his  two  first  works, 
and  at  London,  a  set  of  six  sonatas,  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

From  the  time  of  this  journey  may  be  dated  the  celebrity  at. 
tached  to  his  name  throughout  Europe.  Wherever  he  went  ho 
was  received  as  a  pnxligy.  The  greatest  masters  of  the  day 
tried  him  with  difficulUes  of  all  descriptions,  in  the  cranipest 
works  of  Handel,  Bach,  and  others,  in  extempore  playing,  and 
in  composition;  and  in  none  of  these  trials  did  his  wonderful  ge¬ 
nius  and  knowledge  fml  him.  Nor  did  the  unqualified  applause 
he  met  with  from  every  quarter,  produce  in  him  any  thing  like 
affectation,  or,  its  frequent  consequence,  relaxation  in  his  studies; 
on  the’eontrary,  every  new  commendation  seems  to  have  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  his  oidour,  and  to  have  redoubled  his  applica¬ 
tion.  At  his  return  to  Saltzburg,  he  was  only  in  his  tenth  year; 
and  we  cannot  help  considering  this  as  the  most  interesting  stage 
of  his  short  life.  Before  this  jieriod,  he  had  been  considered  as 
a  child  of  wonderful  endowment  Experience,  however,  hw 
shewn  us  how  often  the  promises  of  early  genius  have  been  disu 
appointed ;  and  Mozart  was  now  about  tne  aw  when  this  fala- 
fication  of  hopes  most  commonly  begins  to  snew  itself.  But  iii 
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him  we  hare  almost  a  lii^lar  example  of  a  wonderful  child  be¬ 
coming  a  still  more  wonderful  man.  From  the  penod  we  speak 
he  seems  to  have  taken  his  rank  among  the  old  establislied 
professors  of  Italy  and  Grermany,  and  with  them  to  have  received 
the  solidtations  m  the  crowned  heads  and  musical  establishments 
of  Furope,  to  compose  for  them  operas,  cantatas,  S(C.  the  per¬ 
formance  which  W  himself  frequently  superintended. 

In  1769,  his  father  took  him  into  Italy.  To  describe  the  re¬ 
ception  he  met  with,  or  enumerate  the  compliments  paid  him 
by  the  professors  and  amateurs  in  the  different  cities  of  that 
country,  which  yet  arrogates  to  itself  superiority  in  the  musical 
worid,  would  be  to  go  over  again  the  honours  he  had  met  with 
ip  the  other  countries  of  Europe  through  which  he  had  travelled. 
We  shall  mention  one  instance ;  He  was  engaged  to  write  the 
opera  which  was  to  be  performed  at  the  carnival  at  Milan, 
1771,  and  accordingly,  after  visidng  the  principal  towns  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  that  city  to  lie  present  at  the  performance  of 
Mithridptes,  which  was  composed  by  himself  at  tne  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  **  It  was  performed  twcnty-.six  nights,  which  sufficiently 
indicates  its  success ;  the  manager  immt'diately  entered  into  a 
“  written  agreement  with  him  for  the  composition  of  the  first 
“  opera  for  the  year  1773."  In  March  1771,  he  returned  to 
Saltzbui^f  wherp,  amidst  occasional  excursions  to  Italy  and  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Germany,  he  produced  operas  and  various  other 
works  of  distinguished  merit.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
**  Mozart  might  flatter  himself  that  he  had  attained  the  summit 
“  of  his  art,  since  of  this  he  was  repeatedly  assured  wherever  he 
“  went,  from  London  to  Naples."  In  1777,  he  repaired  to  Paris 
with  his  mother,  who  died  there  the  following  year;  on  which 
Mozart  rrioined  his  fpther  in  Saltzburg  in  17^.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  he  was  summoned  to  Vienna  ny  his  sovereign  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  here  he  fixed  his  residence — influenced, 
we  are  told,  by  the  gaieties  of  the  place,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
fair  inhabitants,  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  sensible.  Little 
more  remains  to  he  said  of  his  life.  In  his  twenty-fiilh  year  he 
became  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle  ('onstanoe  Weber.  Her  fa¬ 
mily  opposed  the  match  on  account  of  his  unsettled  habits.  The 
love  and  vanity  of  the  composer,  at  tliat  time  engaged  witii  die  ope¬ 
ra  of  Idomeneus,  were  piqued  by  the  disa]>prolwti0n  of  her  family, 
and  he  bestowed  uncommon  pains  upon  that  work,  which  he  him¬ 
self  always  accounted,  and  pmiaps  justiv,  one  of  tlie  liest  of  his 
productions:  the  conse(|uence  was,  all  olijections  were  i^one  away, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  tlie  hand  of  his  mistress.  During  the' 
last  years  of  Mozart's  life,  his  health,  which  had  been  always  de¬ 
licate,  declined  rapidly.  His  mind  was  oppressed  with  the  idea 
(hat  he  bad  not  long  to  lire.  At  times  he  would  continue  to  sit 
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at  piano-lbrte  till  his  stren^  failed  hun,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  to  bed,  and  in  this  unreashtiiig  application  he  per- 
I  asted,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  tenderly  attached,  to  wean  him  from  it  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance,  that  as  his  bodily  health  failed,  his  mind 
seemed  to  acquire  vigour.  Why  so,  we  must  leave  others  to  deter¬ 
mine;  the  fact  itself  is  established  by  a  well-known  circumstance. 

His  Requiem,  which  is  Mnerally  reputed  his  best  work, 
was  likewise  his  last;  and  hkmed  he  scarcely  lived  long  enough 
to  finish  it,  as  the  effmrts  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  literally  ex¬ 
hausted  his  bodily  strength.  The  story  which  was  long  circu¬ 
lated,  and  oflen  msbelieved,  respecting  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  compontion  of  this  celeDrated  work,  is  so  ungular,  tliat 
we  cannot  help  repeating  it,  authenticated  as  it  is  by  the  work, 
before  us:— One  day  a  stranger  of  dignified  and  impressive  man¬ 
ners  was  introducedi  to  him.  His  business  was  to  request  Mocart 
to  compose  a  requiem  for  a  person  of  rank,  who  had  lately  lost 
one  m  his  dearest  fnends.  After  some  hesitation,  Mozart  en¬ 
gaged  to  have  it  ready  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  received 
i  100  ducats  as  the  price.  His  mind  was  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  something  out  of  the  common  course  of  tlungs,  attached 
to  its  composition,  that  he  laboured  at  it  with  a  pm^verance 
which  his  debilitated  constitudon  could  not  suiMiort,  and  at 
last  he  was  oblig^  to  suepend  his  work-  »  uiien  his  wife 
sought  to  divert  mind  from  the  gkxany  ideas  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  occupied  it,  he  answered  her  abruptly,  it  is  cer-’ 
tmn  that  I  am  writiiig  this  requiem  for  myself;  it  will 
serve  for  my  funeral  smrviee."  The  month  ended,  the  stran¬ 
ger  returaeo,  but  the  work  was  not  finished.  Mozart  requir¬ 
ed  another  month,  which t  was  granted  with* the  voluntary  ad¬ 
dition  of  50  more  ducats.  Mozart  was  anxious  to  discover  who 
the  stranger  was,  but  was  disappointed  in  all  his  endeavours. 
He  then  ooocluded  he  was  no  bemg  of  this  world,  and  applied 
himself  with  more  ardour  to  his  requiem.  While  employed  in 
it,  he  was  seized  with  alanumg  faintings,  but  the  work  was  never- 
dieless  completed  before  the  ex{nrat]im  of  the  second  month. 
At  the  time  appointed  the  stranger  returned,  but  Mozart  was  no 
Biore.  He  died  before  he  had  completed  his  d6th  year. 

The  eompositions  of  Mozart  are  (rf*  a  kind  which  deservedly 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  clasacal  authors. 
Though  he  had  tM  example  of  Haydn  before  him,  and  follow¬ 
ed  him  freely  in  all  the  hberties  he  used  with  the  older  rules, 
yet  he  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  the  {unuae  of  onginality ;  and 
the  character  of  his  muuc,  indeed,  is  so  distinct,  that  it  would 
he  injudidous  and  unfair  to  bring  them  into  comparison  with 
the  productions  of  that  illustrious  man.  At  the  same  time,  we 
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way  remark,  that  th^re  u  greater  inequality  in  his  wov||^ 
Haydn  rose  gradually  in  exoell^ice,  from  his  earliest  to 
lat^t  compositions,  and  the  gradatkm  may  be  easily  tra^ 
Mowt,  in  many  of  his  compontions,  especiidly  some  of  ka 
j^io-forte  sonatas,  sinks  below  his  level ;  though  the'  veij 
works  we  now  allude  to,  it  may  be  added,  are  far  above  medat. 
crity.  The  author  of  his  life  gives  a  very  saUsfactory  reasu 
for  this  apparent  shmi^coming,  in  the  lifaieraUty  of  his  heail 
He  was  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  supplymg  nis  friends,  aB4 
others  who  needed  his  assistance,  with  sonatas  and  ooncertoi, 
which  were  thrown  off  with  all  the  rapidity  he  was  so  cipahk 
of,  and  given  away,  often  without  correction,  or  even  the  n. 
serve  of  a  copy.  ^In  this  imperfect  state,  many  of  them  wen 
afterwards  published  without  his  concurrence.  But  when  Mo. 
zart  wrote  with  a  view  to  publication,  nothing  could'  be  moit 
highly  polished.  We  may  use  his  own  words  in  answer  to  tin 
Emperor,  who  compUdned,  after  hearing  one  of  his  operas,  (die 
Entfiihring  aus  dem  Serail,)  that  there  were  too  many  notes  m 
it.  I  ask  your  Majesty's  pardon,''  answered  he,  with  all  tht 
native  boldness  of  genius,  there  are  just  as  many  notes  n  1 
“  there  ou^t  to  be." 

His  operas  are  certainly  the  most  pleamng,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  works,  excepting  the  Requiem.  He  composM 
nine  to  Italian  words,  and  three  to  German.  Of  these  we  are 
inclined  to  think  Dm  Giovanni,  and  La  Clanenza  di  Tito, 
the  most  sublime,  and  Die  Zauberflote  the  most  pleasing.  The 
latter,  wc  have  beard,  made  an  una>mmon  impresaon  tlirou^ 
out  Germany.  It  contidns  more  simple  melodics,  which  are 
truly  fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched  by  all  the  lustre 
which  his  sdence  was  capable  of  throwing  into  the  accompam. 
ments,  than  any  work  we  are  acquainted  with.  As  a  proof  of 
their  simplicity,  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  fact,  that  some  of 
them,  with  English  words,  have  become  so  familiar  to  Eng* 
lish  ears,  that  many  who  are  in  the  katats  of  ringing  and  bear¬ 
ing  them  almost  daily,  do  not  know  their  author,  or  where  they 
are  to  be  found  in  their  ori^al  state.  This  opera,  and  that  of 
La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  were  composed,  it  may  be  stated,  af¬ 
ter  his  healtli  had  become  so  impaired,  as  we  have  already  meo- 
tioned.  His  quartette  and  quintette,  of  which  unfortunately  we 
have  very  few,  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  q£  Haydn's.  In  Us 
theatrical  muric,  he  has  far  excelled  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  that  great  master  has  left  behind  him,^  But  we  by.no 
means  conclude  from  this,  that  Haydn,  had  he  given  hims^  to 
the  task,  would  have  been  unable  to  produce  better  composi- 
tkms  in  that  style  than  be  has  given.  The  reverse  is  our  opi- 
iHon ;  and  we  thing  that  whoever  has  heard  his  inimitable  can- 
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tonetts  will  agree  with  us.  We  shall  mention  one  of  these,  in 
which  we  conceive  he  has  illustrated  the  words  of  our  own  un- 
’  rivalled  Shakespeare,  as  much  as  the  powers  of  music  can  illfis- 
trate  the  sentiments  of  the  finest  poetry. — “  She  never  told  her 
love.’*  The  author  of  such  a  piece  could  not  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  itt  talent  for  theatrical  composition  ;  and  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  a.sserting,  that,  in  all  the  range  of  vocal  compoMtion, 
there  is  nothing  superior, to  it  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Beattie  contends,  in  his  essay  on  poetry  and  music,  that 
music  is  not  an  imitative  art — an5  has  gone  into  many  inge- 
'nious  arguments  to  prove  his  assertion.  But,  after  all,  the  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  pi^’ise  meaning  of  the  word 
imitation.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject ; 
but  we  think  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  two  greatest 
masters  of  modem'  music,  for  saying  that  it  is  imitative,  and 
that,  when  it  is  not  so,  it  becomes  insipid.  Haydn,  indeed, 
openly  avows  this,  in  the  habit  he  had  of  always  proposing  a 
story  to  himself,  before  engaging  in  any  of  his  ^at  composi¬ 
tions,  and  by  his  imitating,  as  closely  as  he  couW,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  work,  the  different  events  of  the  story.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  many  of  the  names  given  to  his  different 
symphonies,  as  the  Surpri-sc,”  “  La  Reine  de  France,”  &c. — 
which,  without  this  explanation,  would  appear  to  have  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  subject. 

Beethoven,^  again,  in  his  instrumental  music,  is  decidedly  imi¬ 
tative  ;  and  it  requires  no  uncommon  stretdi  of  fancy  to  f^re 
to  one’s  mind,  during  the  performance  of  it,  what  scene  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  event  of  life,  the  author  might  have  had  in  his  contem¬ 
plation.  Nay,  in  one  of  his  piano-forte  sonata.s.  Opera  5,  there 
IS  a  passage  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  heard  by  a  feeling  ear, 
without  conveying  the  idea  of  the  stillness  of  a  desert,  a  thing 
of  all  others,  we  should  imagine,  least  likely  to  be  imitated  by 


colour  ?  Is  there  any  scene  in  nature  unaccompanied  by  sound  ? 
Has  not  every  scene  its  apjwopriate  sounds  ? — a  storm  oy  sea  or 
land,  a  calm,  a  battle,  an  interriew  of  lovers,  the  seclusion  of 
a  hermit?  Even’ in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  remotest 
scene,  the  tranquillity  of  the  serenest  day,  is  there  not  always 
swne  “  still,  small  voice,”  meeting  the  ear,  as  if  to  indicate  to 
it  the  quietness  which  sleeps  around  ?  Why  should  not  these 
sounds,  which  are  all  of  them  ciinable  of  being  imitated  by  mu¬ 
sic,  suggest  in  reality  the  scenes  tnemselves  to  whidi  they  relate  ? 
In  vo(»  muric,  the  subject  of  imitation  is  proposed  in  the  words 
themselves ;  and  a  composer  who  does  not  study  to  conform  to 
it,  m^t  as  well  attempt  to  set  to  muric  the  words  of  a  language 
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he  never  heard  of,— or,  which  would  be  ^ually  absurd,  though 
it  has  sometimes  been  ^ne,  write  his  mutdc  first,  and  hire  a  poet 
to  set  words  to  it  afterwards  f 

Dr.  BeatUe  asks,  what  affinity  is  there  between  the  notes  of 
Handel's  Te  Deum,  and  the  devotion  with  which  we  cdebrate 
our  Maker's  praise  ?  We  answer  with  another  question Whet 
would  he  or  any  one  else  say,  if  Handel  had  begun  his  Te  Deum 
with  a  slow,  sombre  movement,  in  a  minor  key  ?  But  we  pve 
another  instance.  In  the  Recitative  in  Jephtha,  **  Deeper  and 
**  deeper  still,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  sung  when  that  success¬ 
ful  but  unhappy  leader  meets  his  daughter,  Handel  has  closely 
followed  the  inflections  and  cadences  ot  voice,  which  a  man  in 
such  a  situation  might  be  supposed  naturally  to  adopt  in  speaking. 
If  we  are  not  to  call  this  imitation,  and  many  similar  exampl^ 
might  be  adduced,  we  must  coin  some  other  word  to  express  the 
effect,  but  really  we  think  it  unnecessary.  The  soul  that  dis- 
covers  not  the  imitative  powers  of  the  art,  we  boldly  pronounce, 

hath  no  music  in  it." 

In  the  letters  on  the  state  of  music  in  Italy  and  France,  which 
close  the  volume  before  us,  M.  Bombet,  who  resumes  his  pen, 
has  done  little  to  the  purpose,  except  giving  a  kind  of  catalogue 
of  different  performances.  As  we  can  only  judge  of  the  merits 
of  performances  by  comparison,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  subject  here.  But  if  what  is  asserted  by  his  ooun- 
tiyman,  M.'Millin,  be  true,  viz.  that  in  1815  or  1816,  he  heanl 
Mozart's  Opera  of  “  Figaro,"  perfoiined  at  Turin,  £rtt 

time  in  Itcuy^  we  can  say  little  m  pnuse  of  the  modem  Italians 
for  musical  curiosity  at  (east, — and  we  are  tempted  to  apply  to 
them  the  words  ot  Voltaire,  respecting  the  great  Frederic's 
taste  for  musio— “  He  is  fond  of  music — yet  not  of  music,  bu 
“  of  the  flute, — neither  of  the  flute,  but  his  own  jiuie  r 


Art.  YII.  Facie  and  Observaihns  towards  forming  a  New 
Theory  ^  the  Earth.  By  W.  Knight,  L.L.D.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Institution  of  Belfast.  8vo.  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.  Euinburgh.  1818. 

It  has  been  observed  that  experienced  aeronauts,  before  they 
hazard  an  ascension,  usually  let  off  a  few  inflated  bladders,  call¬ 
ed  pilot-balloons,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  the  wind, 
and  the  strength  of  their  gas ;  and  it  is  evidently  with  an  inten¬ 


tion  strictly  analagoUs,  that  Dr.  Knight  has  sent  forth  this  little 
essay— “  the  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  which  he  has  been 
‘‘  long  preparing."  Regarding  the  performance,  however,  even 
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in  this  light,  we  are  unwilling  to  conudet  it  as  a  fiur  ^)ecimen  of 
the  author's  powers,  whether  oS  writix^  or  reasoning ;  for  he  has 
allowed  it  to  escape  frcan  his  hands  with  so  nuuij  marks  of  haste 
and  general  incompleteness,  .as  to  manifest  but  a  small  share  of 
tenderness  for  his  own  reputation,  and  very  little  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  his  readers.  Above  all,  he  has  shown  k  sove- 
rt^  disreg^  for  method  and  arrang^ent  The  t^cs  upon 
which  he  writes,  come  and  go  before  Iiis  imagination  like  figures 
in  a  magic  lantern ;  whilst  he  chsmisses  and  resumes  even  his 
leading  arguments  so  suddenly  and  capiiciously,  that  one  is  led 
to  suspect  ne  is  not  at  all  times  master  of  his  own  meaning,  or 
fully  aware  of  the  purport  of  his  principal  statements.  It,  in¬ 
deed  the  volume  were  chiefly  occujned  with  iiusts  and  obsorva- 
tions,  as  the  title*page  would  encourage  us  to  expect,  any  little 
deficiency  in  point  of  arrangement  mii^t  be  overlooked ;  out,  as 
we  have  much  more  of  hypothecs  than  of  fact,  and  a  greater 
number  of  conjectures  than  of  observadon,  it  is  not  without  rea> 
son  that  we  complain,  when  the  connection  of  thought  is  uune- 
cessaiily  broken. 

Dr.  Knight  holds  not  precisely  either  with  Werner  or  with 
Hutton,  but  more  nearly  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 
Generally  speaking,  indeed,  his  object  mi^t  be  described  as  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  two  theories  which  at  present  divide  the 
sdentific  world,  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  diowing  how  much  the 
one  system  stands  in  need  of  the  other,  to  remove,  in  some  de- 

See,  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  mutual  approach  of  the 
uttonians  and  Wemerians.  He  adopts  the  aescriptions  and 
classification  oi  the  Gern^  school,  which  are  atdinowledged,  on 
all  hands,  to  be  more  perfect  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared ; 
whilst,  with  respect  to  the  natural  agents  emjdoyed  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  distiibudon  of  rocky  substances,  he  seems  to  prefer 
the  views  (somewhat  modified,  no  doubt,)  which  were  first  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  have  been  ance  most  eloquently  suppcated  in  this 
city.  We  are  not  certain,  however,  mat  tne  dimples  of  Dr. 
Hutton  will  be  the  first  to  admire  the  speculations  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  or  that  they  will  be  very  g^teful  fm*  his  attempts  to  re¬ 
commend  a  set  of  opinions  bordenhg  so  closely  upon  their  own  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  iil- 
lowers  of  Werner  entertain  no  fears  as  to  any  revolution  in  gec- 
logical  doctrine,  in  consequence  either  of  the  strictures  upon  mrir 
^stem,  or  the  peculiar  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own,  which 
Dr.  Knight  has  now  ventured  to  publish.  Perhaps  it  is  to  ensure 
a  larger  claim  to  novelty  for  his  own  views ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  is  very  certain,  that  he  has  carried  his  criticisms  on  the  two 
great  men  now  mentioned,  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  extent 
to  which  he  actually  differs  from  either  will  fully  justify  or  ex- 
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plain :  and,  after  all,  we  are  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  his  theory 
can  be  regarded  as  new  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  coat  is  said 
>o  be  new  which  has  been  miule  out  of  two  old  ones ;  with  the 
disadvantage,  it  may  be,  in  his  particiHar  case,  that*  the  two 
cloths  are  of  different  colours,  and  unequal  fineness.  Speaking 
of  these  authorities,  he  say&— • 

both  are  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  their  Jirsl  priticiples.  It  is 
the  best  praise  of  both,  that  many  pnenoirena-  meet  with  happy  ex. 
planations  from  them.  As  true  theories,  systems  of  knowledge  rest¬ 
ing  upon  facts,  observations,  and  experiments,  they  are  both  decid- 
«lly  imperfect  in  explaining  the  constitution  of  tne  globe ;  but  as 
ky^heses,  depending  on  assumed  facts,  they  have  been  extremfely 
useful,  by  prompting  with  ardour  to  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
'Had  it  not  been  for  the  Huttonian  theory,  we  should  not  have  known 
the  effects  o£  heat  acting  under  compression.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
system  of  Werner,  we  should  not  have  become  so  soon  acquainted 
with  that  mass  of  facts  which  his  disciples  have  brought  forward  from 
the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe.  Both  have  thus  extended 
the  limits  of  true  knowledge,  and  added  new  domains  to  the  regions 
of  conjecture.  As  observations  accumulate,  they  (is  it  Hutton  and 
Werner  he  means  ?)  can  only  rank  among  those  ingenious  specula- 
•tions  which  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  the  sciences  before  the  dawn 
of  truth  gradually  arose." 

Of  the  Huttonian  theory,  he  remarks,  in  another  place,  that 
**  the  objections  to  it  are  too  numerous  and  obvious  to  allow  it 

to  sati.sfy  any  reflecting  mind w  hilst,  in  relation  to  the  Wer¬ 
nerian,  he  expresses  his  entire  conriction,  that  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  nor  even  with  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Werner  himself.  -“In  fact,”  says  he,  “  the  accurate 
“  descriptions  of  Werner  have  suffered  from  the  indiscriminate 
“  praise  which  has  been  heaped  upon  a  theory  which  explains  so 

Haring  thus  made  room  for  himself,  by  rejecting  so  freely  the 
opinions  of  his  predecessors,  he  next  process  to  lay  down  the 
principles  of  the  new  theory,  which  he  expects  will,  in  tlue  time, 
take  their  place.  As,  however,  this  is  done  at  considerable 
length,  and  rather  in  an  incoherent  manner,  we  shall  give,  in 
our  own  words,  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  outline  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  system ;  following,  of  course,  an  order  somewhat  different 
from  that  in  which  he  nas  chosen  to  expound  it. 
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anoe  of  any  land  abore  its  surface.  We  are  not  t(M,  indeed« 
a-hat  intervened  between  the  water  and  the  metallic  mass  just 
described,  to  prevent  their  contact,  and  Aereby  to  postpone  the 
wonderful  effects  whidi  are  siwd  to  have  resulted  fVom  Aat  event, 
when  it  was  actually  allowed  to  take  place.  At  a  certain  period, 
however,  brought  about,  we  must  believe,  by  Ae  operation  of 
adequate  causes,  Ae  waters  of  the  sea  ftmnd  access  to  the  metal¬ 
lic  bases  aboiu  enumerated,  and  ^ve  rise  to  an  instantaneous 
and  most  violent  combustion,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  attend  the  process  of  oxygenation  in  all  such  cases;  the 
'consequence  of  which  chemical  action,  agreeably  to  what  dl  our 
readers  must  have  witnessed  on  a  smdl  scute,  was  to  give  lime  ibr 
calcium,  argil  for  aluminum,  barytic  earth  for  barium^  and  soda 
and  potassa  for  toSum  and  potassium, — and,  in  short,  o's  fbr- 
um's  throu^out  Ae  whole  catdogue  of  earAy  and  dkaline  sub¬ 
stances.  Materials  being  thus  supplied  for  making  rocks,  the 
author  finds  no  difficuKy  in  concluding,  that  the  silica,  dumina, 
and  a  smdl  quantity  of  sod^  were  combined  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  form  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  and  Aat  these, 
agdn,  entered  into  a  combination  so  extremely  well  adjusted,  as 
to  give  for  the  result  the  familiar  mountain-rock,  known  by  A« 
name  of  granite.  It  is  not  very  cleariy  explained,  indeed,  why 
>  so  large  a  portion  of  the  simple  earths  should  have  been  led  to 
embody  themselves  in  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  nor  why,  after 
'  this  part  of  Ae  process  was  completed,  these  ingredients  Aould 
have  so  unanimously  preferred  the  granite-form  for  Aeir  ulti¬ 
mate  condition.  This,  however,  is  as  noAing  in  Ae  way  of  a 
geologicd  theorist :  much  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  the.  first 
steps  of  Ae  investigation ;  and  if  we  do  not  consent  to  let  him 
have  hi's  postulata,  all  intercourse  between  us  will  be  speedily  at 
an  end. 

Granite  being  produced  in  the  manner  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  the  next  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  raise  it  up  from  the 
place  where  it  was  made,  so  as  to  construct  out  of  it  large  moun¬ 
tains,  at  certmn  distances  from  one  another,  in  Ae  bosom  of  the 
great  deep.  This  mighty  effect  was  operated,  according  to  Dr. 
Knight,  by  the  agency  of  steam  ;  m*  it  might  be  owing,  he  con¬ 
jectures,  to  Ae  expansion  of  Ae  solid  materials  of  the  globe, 
from  their  combination  with  oxygen,  and  Ae  consequent  pres¬ 
sure  produced  on  some  points  of  a  level  and  semifluid  surface 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Ae  auAor,  that  Ae 
granite,  in  pyramidal  and  heatra  masses,  rose  above  Ae  waves 
“  to  a  gigantic  altitude  of  many  miles."  This  being  Ae  ca^,  we 
have  only  to  imagine,  Aat  Ae  land  which  Ae  Alps,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Himalayan  mountmns  now  occupy  as  Aeir  site,  was  at  one 
'  time  a  dead  level  at  Ae  bottom  of  Ae  sea,  (still  leaving,  for  Ae 
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author's  future  consideration,  the  materials  of  which  this  ori^nal 
bottom  or  alveu*  conristed ;)  and  that,  in  such  circumstances,  a 
.rent  or  fissure  took  place,  by  which  the  water  found  a  passage 
downwards;  after  which,  allowing  due  space  for  oxydismg  the 
metallic  bases  into  earths,  and  for  these  earths  to  assume  the 
rocky  fmrm,  those  magnificent  ranges  which  we  have  just  men. 
tionra— one  oS  them  nearly  four  tliousand  miles  in  length — 
would  be  seen  to  elevate  their  stupendous  summits  to  the  height 
several  leagues  above  the  surrounding  ocean. 

Regarded  as  the  baas  of  a  theory  which  professes  to  be  found, 
ed  on  facts  and  observations,"  these  views  cannot  ful  to  ap. 
p^  abundamtly  poetical,  and  as  calculated  to  afford  to  Ih. 
Knight  and  his  p^upils  the  most  unlimited  use  the'u*  imagina. 
tive  faculties.  There  is  something  heroic  in  the  very  conception 
of  such  events,  and  in  tracing  the  history  of  i^nomena  at  oocc 


of  the  most  animated  triumph  that  he  brings  forward  his  detaus 
on  this  part-of  the  subject 

"  No  sooner,"  he  exclaims,  were  calcium  and  aluminum  in  the 
hands  of  their  illustrious  discoverer,  than  these  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
the  world  arose.  Wherever  we  look,  we  behold  around  us,  in  the 
great  masses  of  the  globe,  compounds  of  oxygen  with  metallic  bases. 
These  compounds  must  have  originated  by  combustion ;  for  the  new 
metals  infl^e  on  admitting  water  to  their  substance.  An  explana- 
tion  of  volcanoes  was  immediately  inferred,  for  the  admissimi  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  a  part  of  the  metallic  interior.  In  their  fires  we  may  read  much 
with  re^purd  to  the  origin  and  prepress  of  the  world.” 

The  next  step  in  the  process  leads  us  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  strarified  rocks,  that  is,  of  all  those  vast  loads 
which  compose  what  is  usually  called  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with 
the  exception  of  granite,  ana  perhaps  of  a  certmn  portion  of  the 
newer  tn^  formation.  Now,  this  is  explained  as  follows -No 
sooner  were  the  gigantic  masses  of  gramte  ridsed  from  the  inte. 
rior  parts  of  the  globe  into  the  middle  air,  than  the  water  of  the 
ocean  began  its  work  of  dirint^ration  upon  the  recently  formed 
*  stone,  and  thereby  prepared  materials  for  the  strata  which  are 
still  found  in  contact  with  it ;  which  strata,  in  respect  of  their 
pc^tion,  and  other  characteristic  properties,  are  usually  deiio. 
minated  primary  or  primitive.  We  are  not  informed,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  how  the  water  could  act  upon  mountiun- 
masses  which  were  elevated  many  miles  above  its  level,  although 
the  supposition  that  the  waves  of  the  ocean  did  reach  the  top  of 


the  highest  ranges  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  onl^to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  this  theory,  but  even  to  its  announcement  as  a  se¬ 
ries  of  propositions.  Omitting,  however,  any  farther  notice  of 
7 
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i  this  pichininary  objection,  we  go  on  to  state,  that  the  fngments 
of  ranite  ivashed  down  from  tne  surface  the  new  mountains 
in  £e  form  of  sand  and  gravel,  more  or  less  comminuted,  de¬ 
posited  thenMelves,  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanical  sufa^ 
dence,  on  the  nd«i  c£  the  said  mountains,  ai^  became  regular 
strata  of  gneiss,  nnca-slate,  clay-slate,  limestone,  porphyry,  sienite, 
greywacke,  and,  in  one  word,'  formed  all  the  stratified  rocks, 
primary  and  seomdary.  The  parent  mass  sdll  retaining  its  heat, 
(according  to  the  hypothesis  we  mean)  is  supposed  to  have  conso- 
hdated  the  several  strata  in  die  order  of  thenr  deposition,  which 
strata,  we  are  led  to  imagine,  wn^  themselves  round  the  different 
granitic  pyramids,  like  a  dieet  of  kneaded  dough  round  a  heated 
stove,  or  like  a  wet  cloth  round  a  tea-um.  The  gneiss,  with  its 
delicate  internal  stratification,  was  first  consolidate  by  immedi¬ 
ate  contact  with  the  central  granite ;  next  came  the  mica-schistus, 
for  the  consolidation  of  which  a  sufiident  quantity  of  heat  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  pervaded  the  gneissy  stratum,  this  last  only  act¬ 
ing  as  a  gentle  damper ;  in  the  third  place  is  depoated  the  clay, 
slate,  which  is  likewise  supposed  to  derive  caloric  enough,  through 
the  two  former  classes  of  strata,  for  all  the  purposes  of  consoli¬ 
dation  ;  and,  after  eight  or  ten  thick  layers  of  rocky  paste  have 
been  thus  applied,  one  upon  another,  to  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  there  are  still  severu  strata  or  beds  remaining  to  be  cmiso. 
lidated,  which  require,  for  that  effect,  a  heat  considerably  great, 
er  than  can  be  excited  in  a  glasshouse-furnace.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  beds  of  quartz,  and  quartzy  sandstone,  which 
I  are  found,  as  to  geognostic  situation,  at  a  great  distance  from 

granite ;  and  every  one  knows  that  quartz  is  quite  infusible  in 
our  strongest  fires,  and  that,  even  when  in  the  state  of  powder, 
it  requires  a  heat  equal  to  100*  of  Wedgwood  to  pxiduce  the 
slightest  marks  of  softemng.  And  yet  Dr.  Knight,  regarding 
this  as  no  obstacle  to  his  theory,  ranks  among  its  postulata,  or 
first  principles,  this  most  extravagant  assumption,  that  a  degree 
of  heat  equal  to  ten  times  the  power  of  a  CiUTon  furnace,  m^es 
its  way  through  several  thousand  yards  of  solid  strata,  without 
melting  or  deranging  the  minute  layers  of  which  some  of  thm 
are  composed,  a^  afterwards  partially  melts  and  consolidates  a 
*  series  of  rocks,  much  more  refractory  than  those  through  which 
it  had  passed  without  making  any  imprestnon  ! 

It  is  thus  that  our  author  accounts  for  those  strata,  which,  as  he 
imagines,  are  found  superimposed  on  a  central  nucleus  in  primitive 
countries.  As  to  the  horizontal  strati^  again,  which  are  placed 
at  a  great  distance  from  granitic  mountains,  such  as  those  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  North  America,  and  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  we  are  left  to  imagine  that  the 
sand,  ditintegrated  and  removed  from  the  aborigin^  rocks  by  the 


we  are  a'llline  to  enlist  our  imafi^nation  in  the  Doctor  a  service  to 
any  extent  whatever,  we  feel  tliat,  at  this  p(^t,  we  encounter 
limits  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  overpass.  That  we 
have  not  been  misrepresenting  his  views,  however,  in  the  state¬ 
ments  just  given,  we  shall  now  satisfy  our  readers,  by  laying  be¬ 
fore  them  an  extract  from  his  own  pages. 

In  the  denser  masses  of  the  globe,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earth 
may  be  thus  infnred  to  exist,  mingled  with  the  other  metals,  some¬ 
times  in  8  more  compound,  sometimes  in  a  purer  state.  l*he  presence 
of  water  gives  rise  to  a  new  state  of  things.  Ignitedjnasses  m  earthy 
minerals  are  formed,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  as  being  chiejl 
ly  granitic.  The  general  form  of  our  islands,  primaiy  mountains,  and 
beanie  hills,  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  conical  aspect  in  which 
these  masses  were  thrown  up.  As  the  pyramidal  and  heated  masses 
roae  above  the  waves  to  a  gigantic  altitude  of  many  miles,  they  would 
be  Subject  to  an  immediate  and  most  rapid  degradation.  The  waters 
around  them,  more  fluid  from  the  heat,  and  more  aedve  from  the  cur¬ 
rents  which  propagate  caloric  in  all  warm  liquid  would  receive  the 
immense  delms.  Fhe  largest  fragments  of  felspar  and  quartz  would 
be  first  produced  and  soonest  consolidated  As  the  degradation  be¬ 
came  less  rapid,  quartz  and  mica,  with  less  felspar,  would  form 
the  newer  layers  of  gneiss.  Where  the  mica  fell  more  alowly,  mica- 
ilate  strata  would^.be  deposited.  Grains  of  quartz  would  accumu¬ 
late  into  quartz  rock.  I'he  finer  particles  of  felspar  of  a  clay  as¬ 
pect,  would  precipitate  in  clay  slate.  Where  a  greater  heat  acted, 
cry^als  oi  felspar  would  form  in  the  basis  and  produce  porphy¬ 
ries.  All  these  strata,  deposited  on  sloping  sides  of  the  granitic  pyra¬ 
mids,  would  receive  their  consolidation  in  that  position,  and  meir 
mantling  shapes  and  bendings  would  follow  from  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  on  which  they  resi^.  The  heavings  of  the  fused  mass 
below,  and  the  heat  whidi  it  would  preserve,  would  give  rise^  in  some 
cases,  to  new  disturbances  of  the  layers  already  deposited ;  in  otliers, 
the  strata  depositmg  next  the  granite,  being  hcatea,  would,  from  the 
expulsion  of  their  water,  contract  and  open  in  fissures,  through  the 
ramifications  of  which  the  melted  granite  rising  would  pr^ent  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  veiq^  in  the  schistus*.  1  n  the  state  of  a  wet  or  heated  paste, 
other  masses  might,  from  compression,  assume  the  waving  aspect. 


*  <•  This  explanation  coimcctt  the  preuure  of  the  gmnitie  veins  with  the  eauie  of 
the  fissures ;  a  dicumstaoee  whidi  I  am  not  awan  of  having'been  ^fuie  observed. 
It  also  distinguialies  granitic  veins,  whidi  arc  oftca  bnnehed  so  mihutely,  and  have 
risen  op  tlirw^  strata,  when  depositing  in  consequence  of  fissures  made  in  this  mode, 
ftom  whia.dykes,  where  the  greenstone  has  been  elevated  throogfa  fissures  that  are  un- 
hiandied,  and  made  in  strau  which  had  been  pietioudj  ooniolidalcd  or  arranged.’* 
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the  rapid  diaintegratlon  of  these  $1817  rocks  as  they  were  fonntog.  ■ 
Filler  and  finer  particles  would  thus  be  attained,  and  be  carried  to 
greater  and  greater  distances  from  their  original  source :  Just  as  the 
outgoings  of  the  strata  of  clay>slate  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
mica-slate;  of  mica-slate  than  gneiss.  From  the  disint^ration  of  por¬ 
phyry  and  limestone,  and  the  longer  suamnsion  and  easier  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  last  rock,  many  of  the  secondary  strata  would  gradually 


fall  down.  As  the  cooling  of  the  central  mass  must  go  on  more 
slowly  from  the  nature  of  the  envelopes  thus  produced,  a  provision 
would  arise,  from  subsequent  disturbwces,  ioc  the  origin  of  basalt  ih 
n^y  places  above  the  newest  strata,  and  for  its  propulsion  upwards 
in  dykes,  in  consequence  of  its  expansion  when  iusra.  Thos^  parts 
where  the  ignitive  had  continued  largest,  might,  at  a  later  era,  dis¬ 
charge  their  basalt  and  greenstone  rucks,  and  thus  present  the  last 
change  which  many  countries  have  undergone  firom  the  dominion  of 
fire.” 

That  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  before  him  at  one  view, 
we  shall  subjoin  another  extract,  containing  Dr.  Knight's  ojniuon 
on  the  origin  of  the  secondary  rocks. 

The  origin  of  the  greater  number  of  them,  (the  secondary  socks) 
from  the  degradation  of  more  primary  strata,  has  been  gene^y  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  forms  <me  of  the  bases  of  the  Wernerian  arrangement, 
where  the  ancient  liquid  which  dissolved  the  land,  is  supposed  to  have 
lost  by  slow  degrees  its  chemical  powers,  and  act^  only  as  a  mecha¬ 
nical  agent  With  the  exceptions  of  coal,  rock,  salt,  and  shells,  we 
find  no  substances  in  the  secondary,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  prima- 
^  strata.  Felspar,  the  principal  constituent  of  granite,  is  presented 
in  compact  felspar  rock,  in  secondary  poi|diynes,  day-slates,  and 
grey  wackes,  in  various  states  of  comminution  and  consolidation.  In 
sandstone,  the  quantity  of  granite  appears  again  over  extensive  tracts. 
The  secondary  limestones  ma^  have  derived  dieir  origin  from  the 
rocks  of  the  same  material  which  existed  in  the  fii^  masses  of  land. 
Gypsum  is  found  occupying  beds  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  arranged  with  day  among  the  uppermost  of  the  strata. 
In  such  a  fluid  as  is  supposed  to  have  let  fall  tro  primary  strata,  the 


disturbances  which  ensued  would  be  suffident  to  break  into  fragments 
and  disint^rate  portions  of  rock  newly  formed,  or  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
positing.  Brecdas  and  conglomerated  rocks  of  rolled  pieces  might 
thus  have  their  origin ;  and  the  same  beds,  as  in  the  primary  strata, 
be  repeated  in  successive  ahemations.  Lower  and  lower  levels  in  the 
outgdngs  of  the  strata  wovild  follow,  and  show  us  hc^  closely  mie 
principle  has  acted  in  giving  rise  to  all  the  strata  of  the  earth.” 

These  extracts  present  enough  of  the  theory,  to  which  Dr. 
Knight  has  invited  the  attention  df  sdentific  men,  to  satisfy  the‘ 
gcok^ical  student  both  as  to  its  general  objects  and  its  general 
merits.  Such  a  person  will  perceive  that  its  main  purpose  is  to 
establish  a  doctrine,  allied  in  many  respects  to  the  Huttonian 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  all  stratified  rocks,  whether  {tfimitive 
or  secondary,  are  mechanical  depoations,  and  that,  on  the  other 
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liand,  all  rocks  not  stratified,  hftTe  had  an  igneous  origin.  Dr. 
Kni^t,  in  short,  holds  nearly  the  same  principles  with  the  foU 
lowers  of  the  E^nburgh  geologist,  and  cmy  dissents  from  them 
with  regard  to  the  source  whence  the  materials  for  the  stratified 
rocks  were  derived,  and  in  being  more  explicit  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  subterranean  fire  whtdi  he  employs  for  their  cmisolidation. 
But  all  changes  are  not  knprovenients ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stiincc  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  t^iange  is  for  the  worse. 
That  new  continents  may  be  formed  from  the  debris  of  the  old, 
in  the  way  painted  out  by  Dr.  Hutton,  is  a  plausible  enough 
opimon  at  first  sight,  attd  when  recommended  oy  ingenious  rea¬ 
soning  and  good  writiig,  may  obtain  a  favourable  reception  even 
among  thinking  men  j  out,  &at  the  present  surface  of  the  earth 
shoula  have  on^nated  solely  in  the  aisintegration  of  certain  gnu 
mtic  masses,  v/hidi  rose  Hke  pyramids  out  of  the  sea,  is  next  to  a 
phyacal  impossibifity. 

For,  in  tne  Jiret  place,  granting  to  die  author  that  the  sea 
had  full  power  upon  the  wh«e  body  of  granite  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  up  from  bdow,  even  upon  that  huge  portion 
of  it  which  rose  **  many  miles**  idxive  the  waves,  and  moreover, 
that  the  dinntegrating  process  went  on  with  all  imaginable  cele- 
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felspar,  and  mi^  the  minerals  which  oompoee  gnmte,  are  re¬ 
presented  as  falling  to  the  bottom,  not  only  as  gneiss  and  mica, 
slate,  (though  this  is  wonderfiil  enough,)  but  also  as  limestone  and 
clayal^y  bodies  in  which  it  is  imposable  to  trace,,  as  separate 
mechanical  ingredients  at  least,  either  quartz,  or  felspar, '  or 
mica  How  are  limestone  rocks,  we  adt,  many  of  which  present 
so  fine  a  crystallisation  and  so  homogenous  a  texture,  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  sand  washed  away  firom  a  mass  of  granite  P  Could  a 
substance  approaching  to  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  which 
exhibits  interaally  and  externally  so  many  tokens  of  a  strictly 
chemical  origin,  to  produced  from  an  aggregation  of  comminuted 
pebbles  ?  The  idea  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher ! 

Suppose  a  layer  of  gneiss  actually  wrapt  around  a  coni¬ 
cal  mountain  of  gramte,  after  the  manner  of  wet  paste,  as  the 
author  himself  expresses  it,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  There 
is,  we  think,  only  one  alternative  which  can  possiUy  present  it¬ 
self  to  the  imagination :  either  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 


posed  parts.  IHsregarding  these  very  obvious  considerations, 
however,  this  hardy  geologist  draws  the  materials  for  all  the 
strata  which  are  any  where  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
from  his  central  granite ;  derives  miea-slate  from  it  after  it  has 
been  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  gneiss,  whose  outgoing  is  ne- 
cessarily  higher  than  that  of  the  slate  thus  deposited  upon  it ; 
then  furmshes  from  the  same  source  an  extenave  stratum  of 
clay-schistus ;  and,  fourthly,  provides  from  that  one.  identical 
granite-store,  now  covered  over  with  a  threefold  wrapper  of 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  day-slate,  a  sufifident  quantity  ot  calca¬ 
reous  carbonate  to  form  those  immense  beds  of  limestone  which 
make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  primitive  countries.  The 
only  suf^iosition  which  wifl  end>le  him  to  escape  from  this  theo¬ 
retical  absurdity  is  not  less  revolting  to  science  than  the  absur- 
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di^  itself,  namely,  that  all  the  materials  of  all  the  strata  *rere 
held  in  mechanical  suspension  at  the  same  instant  of  tkue,  and 
that  no  deposition  frean  the  muddy  fluid  began  to  take  place, 
until  a  quantity  of  sand  had  been  abraded  from  the  first-formed 
mass,  equal  to  the  iimredients  which  actually  compose' the  strad- 
fied  parts  of  the  whme  shell  of  the  earth. 

In  short,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  Dr.  Knight's  new  theory 
combines  the  two  great  difficulties  w'hich  respectively  attach  to 
the  Huttonian  and  the  Wernerian  systems;  for  it  evidently  re¬ 
quires  the  igneous  principle  of  the  one,  and  the  ^ueous  solvent 
of  the  other.  The  fire,  indeed,  he  has  provided  in  his  own  way, 
and  used  it,  too,  like  a  servant  of  all-work ;  but  he  appears  not 
to  be  aware,  that,  without  the  aid  of  a  chemical  solvent,  it  is  ut- 
torlv  impossible  to  effect  the  several  metamorphoses  to  which  he 
subjects  his  different  mineral  substances.  He  surely  does  not  se¬ 
riously  mmntain,  that  mere  trituration  in  water  would  reduce  fel¬ 
spar  to  pure  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, and  lime;  as  every  child  must 
perceive,  upon  being  told,  that  thesmallest  partkleof  thefinest  pow¬ 
der,  into  which  it  is  pracdcable  to  pound  dial  rock  in  a  mortar,  or 
by  any  other  mechanical  means,  will  contmn  a  portion  of  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  which  enter  into  the  comporition  of  felspar  on  the  largest 
scale :  in  other  words,  that  the  smallest  grain  of,  felspar-sand  is 
only  a  very  minute  {dece  of  felspar.  He  allows  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ascribe  to  simple  friction  and  agitation,  for  the  action  of 
water  upon  rocks  can  imply  nothing  more,  the  proper  effiects  of 
chenucal  solution;  and,  because  granite  has  in  its  composiUon 
siliceouB,  argillaceous,  aluminous,  and  calcareous  earths,  he 
makes  bold  to  infer,  that  the  mere  abrarion  and  comminution  of 
that  rock  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  would  set  loose  these  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  in  a  simple  state,  and  prepare  them  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  new  combinations  under  entirely  new  characters.  It  is 
an  hypothecs,  in  good  truth,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  com¬ 
monest  facts  and  the  best  received  principles ;  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  tb  determine  whether  the  author's  chemistry  or  his  geology 
is  th$  more  extravagant  in  its  preteftrions,  and  the  more  novel  m 
its  views.  , 

The  Wemerians,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  at  all  involved 
in  the  difficulty  as  to  a  solvent,  which  Dr.  Knight  has  so  gratiu- 
tously  encountered;  inasmuch  as  they  no  .where,  teach  that  rocks 
were  Jirst  formed,  and  thm  dissolve  by  the  implication  of  a 
chenucal  agent  On  the  contrary,  they  assume  the  state  of  so¬ 
lution  as  the  primeval  condition  of  thangs,  beyond  which  their 
reasonings  do  not  extend ;  and  the  inference  upon  which  this 
assumption  rests,  is  philosophically  deduced  from  an  actual  ex¬ 
amination  oi  the  properties  which  are  exhibited  by  mountain- 


The  dieeiple  of  Werner  concludes,  from  idienomena  every  vheie 
exposed  to  has  obsenrataon,  that  the  suostfnce  of  rocky  bodies 
was^  prior  to  thdr  present  fonnation,  (and  he  inouires  not  aa  to 
any  antecedent  state)  in  a  condition  m<ne  or  lees  fluid;  and  this 
conchision  is  admitted  ais  a  Intimate  and  welhwarranted  de< 
doction,  even  by  those  who  differ  from  him  the  most  widely  as 
to  the  immediate  cause  of  that  fluidity;  He  may,  i];ideed,  deem 
k  prudoit  to  proceed  so  fiu*  as  to  remove  the  more  obvious  ob> 
jections  to  his  views  of  an  aqueous  solution,  by  adducing  facts  to 
prove,  that  water,  in  certiun  circumstances,  does  contain,  in  it 
earthy  matter  in  a  state  of  chemical  ccanbination;  which  matter^ 
when  precipitated,  it  has  not  the  power  of  again  dissolving: 
but;  on  no  occaiumi,  does  he  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  means,  or,  the  miumer  of  (^ration,  by  wmch  the  miner¬ 
als  which  at  present  compose  the  exterior  parts  of  the  globe 
wa%  origii^Y  prepared  for  exerting  upon  one  another  their  pj- 
veral  chemical  affimties,  and  fm*  entering  into  those  specific  combi¬ 
nations  under  which  they  offer  themselves.to  our  inspecticMi.  From 
the  leading  character  of  these  bodies,  the  Wernerian  geologist 
maintains,  that  they  must  have  been  precipitated  from  a  watery 
solution  ;  but  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  solvent  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  condition,  or  the  previous  state  of  the  earthy  or  metallic  booies 
which.it  held  dissolvea,  or.  whether,  indeed,  they  ever  existed  in  a 
diflerent  state  prior  to  that  event,  involve  considerations  with 
which  he  disclaims  all  concern.  The  case,  Imwever,  is  very  much 
otherwise  with  Dr..  Knight’  He  begins  with  the' synthetic  pro¬ 
cess;  makes  rocks  from  a  combination  of  the  .oxygen  of  water 
with  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths ;  and  as  the  very  next  step 
in  his  tbeoiy  requires  the  intervention  of  a  powerful  analyzing  prin- 
riple,  it  behoves  him  not  only  to  provide  Such  an  agent,  but  also 
to  satisfy  his  readers  that  it  is  fully  oompetept  to  the  task  which 
it  has  to  perform.  If  he  succeed  not  in  this,  his  whcde  system 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  that 
sea-water  moU  act  as  a  chemical  solvent  upon  quartz,  mk^'  and 
felspar,  we  must  prmiounce  his  fiulure  to  be  complete.  Indeed 
it  1^  occurred  to  us  several  times  in  going  over  his  book,  that 
Dr.  Knight  does  not  alw^s  distinguish  very  clearly  between  a 
solvent  and  a  solution.  For  exam^e,  when  spealung*  of  such 
petrified  organic  remiQns  as  are  derived  from  the  sea,  he  inrinu- 
ates  that  the  deposit,  in  such  cases,  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  water,  because  the  **  soltdion  must  have  dissolved  the 
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radvc  in  tMs  nev  theory^  we  have  lo  conaric,  in  the  fint'pdaoe^ 
thatf  hy  being  mme  expert  in  hu  views  than  Dr.  HUttno, 
author  has  exposed  himseif  to  an  easier  nrtutation.  iTIie  oldwaniai 
of  iatet  error  in  generaliime,  af^es  with  peculiar  foree  to  gww 
logical  speculaticHis;  and  in  nouiing,  perhaps, 'docs  Dr.  Kaighi 
80  clearly  betray  the  &ct,  that  be  is  still  in  his  novidate,  as  in 
dving  nhnute  octails  where  his  idess  are  neocasarily  vague,  and 
ais  knowledge  altogether  hypothetioal.  He  inforaas  ns,  for  ha, 
stance,  not  ^y  as  to  what  constituted  the  pnftahaa  ^gaat  in  thin 
ease,  but  also  the  meem  by  which  the  hre  was  lighted  up,,  and 
the  exact  ^lecifie  product  of  the  oambuition;  Noar^  if  we  candia. 
cover  in  any  of  these  particulan  thesmeUeat  ineonswtancy  with 
weU-established  facta,  that  is,  with  the  laws  ef  nature  as  awds 
known  to  as  by  expeiience,  we  shsh  be  jusdfiad  in  pronoondnw 
the  hypothcHs  a  mere  dreun;->iand,  farther,  if  we  do  not  find 
that  the  principles  which  he  has  assumed  derive,  from  what  is  sL 
ready  satisfactmy  known  of  the  material  world,  a  eonridcrahie 
share  of  support  and  iliustratian,  we  riMll  have  a  sufficient  reason 
,  for  refusing  to  concur  in  any  of  the  oendurions  winch  map  ba 
drawn  fnnn  them.  it  .< 

What  ground  is  there,  then,  fer  hnsgining  that  the  intaak 
parts  of  tne  globe  are  composed  of  metallic  substances,  such  as 
calcimm,  ahwaiiMeta,  ke.?  This  of^on,  the  author  infoans  ub| 
rests  on  the  oonclurions  formed  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  and  lir.  Play* 
fair,  from  observing  the  d^ection  of  the  {^ummet  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  huge  mountains,  by  amick 
these  distittguiahed  philosophers  though  themselves  warranted 
in  sscrihi^  to  the  earth  a  mesa  density  equal  to  nearly  tbriw 
the  denrity  of  the  granitic  and  other  rooks  which  oomporo  its  sur¬ 
face,  or  about  6ve  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  non-metallic  substances  possessed 
of  a  speeihe  gravity  o£  mere  than  four  or  five  times  that  of  water, 
it  is  a  legitunate  inferenoe,  he  observes,  that  all  denser  matter,  and 
of  course  the  interior  of  the  earth,  is  of  a  metallic  nature.  **  This 
«  inference,*’  he  continues,  **  is  coafiimcd  by  the  discovery  of  die 
"  metals  ef  the  alkalies  and  earths  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the  ex- 
**  tension  thus  given  to  the  agencies  of  oxygen.  ']%e  batteries  of 
**  Volta  in  1808,  and  the  c^rarion  on  a  Perthshire  mountma 
**  thirty-five  years  befi3re,  have  united  in  confirming  dus  interesU 
« ing  result.’* 

Nothing  could  be  more  inconsequent  than  surii  an  inference. 
Mr.  Pla3rfair  proved  one  tlung,  and  &r  H.  Davy  proved  another, 
wheirby,  in  both  cases,  a  valuable  aequiriUen  was  gained  for 
science;  but  the  knowlmlge  of  nature  Uius  obtained  is  specific 
and  restricted,  and  afibrds  no  light  to  guide  our  researches  bo- 
yond  tlie  eomporitkm  of  one  set  of  bodies,  and  the  medium  gra- 
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af ‘thoM  ewnone  substanoM  which  eonipoHf  the  enut  hi  the 
•srtk.  >  Cauy  Dr.  Knight  make  out^  by  an  i^uctionof  harta,  that 
BO  odier  than  metalho  are  capable  of  hairing  their  gra> 

vity  raiaed  by  eold  and  preaanie  to  four  or  hve  dmea  that  of  wa* 
ter,  then  mi^t  we  fed  diapoaed  to  ooiocide  in  the  iidereoce  now 
under  oonaiaeration :  But  believing  aa  we  do,  that  air  itaelf,  and 
even  the  moat  elaatic  of  the  gaaea,  nught,  by  the  abatraction  of 
«alunc  and  the  power  of  unlimited  preaaure,  be  rendered  aa  heavy, 
bulk  for  bulkf'Ba  gold  or  platina,  w«  deny  that  the  above  reaao^- 
iag  ia  phiieabphaeal,  and,  of  oourae,  that  the  concluaion  founded 
upon  k  ean  ewer  be  auulo  the  haaui  of  a  tenable  theory. 

Btaidea,  aa  for  as  experience  goea,  we  are  not  warranted  in  hu 
fernag,  either  that  the  laetaUic  haaea  ef  the  alkakca  and  eartha 
poapawi  a  very  high  apeoihe  gravity,  or  that  the  combustion  ex- 
eked  by  their  ooataet  wkh  water  eontimica  loi^r  than  idiilat 
the  prooeaa  of  oxygenadon  ia  going  on.  Aa  to  um  former  pant, 
kmay  beobaer>'oa,that,  aaMprov^  in  tho  caaeof  potaanum,  the 
purer  the  condition  ef  the  deoxkhzod  baae,  the  amaller  ia  its  spe¬ 
cific  gnvi^  aad  thatia  proportion  as  there  ia  reason  to  suspect  a 
mixture  of  foreign  matter,  aa  in  the  case  of  mercurial  amalgama, 
the  heavier  provea  the  particular  metalloid  that  is  evolved  in  the 
experiment.  i '  •'  i 

With  Rgard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  duradon  of  the  com- 
baadon  oecadoned  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen,  we  hebeve  that 
wo  have  already  atatra  the  fact,  in  saying  that  it  it  Knited  to  the 
tirae  during  whieh  that  prooeae  goes  on :  and,  if  we  am  ri|^  in 
dui  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  foUow  that  the  fire  with  whira  Dfv 
Kmgbt  haa  prorid^  his  theory,  ia  as  uaelaas,  taken  in  relation 
to  the  aeveral  purpoeea  to  which  he  anpliea  k,  as  if  it  did  not 
exist  at  all.  For  instance,  he  ia  pleased  to  resorve  the  operadoiia 
of  this  mighty  agent  for  the  melting  and  en^ng  of  basalt,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  tlM  newer  trap  rocks,  until  after  tne  primary  and 
tranntioD  strata  are  formed  and  oonsc^idated;  and  thus  the  same 
instrument  whicli  he  employa  in  the  first  stage  of  has  geopoiedc 
prooaas,  is  kept  in  action  until  the  last  step  1m  been  aoximpliab- 
ed  ia  conatruodng  the  shell  of  foe  eartn.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  all  the  objections  which  present  themsrivea  againat 
the  Huttonian  hypofoeaa  aa  coimected  with  an  igneous  principlei, 
apple  wkh  equal  raroe  foe  speculadona  wf  Dr.  Knight ;  height- 
'•ned,  of  course,  by  foe  circumstance  formerly  advertra  to,  that  aa 
these  ^leculadona  are  more  definite  with  re^rd  to  their  precise 
object,'  80  are  they,  on  that  account,  more  eanly  refutable  on  the 
general  grounds  of  philosophy.  '  • 

It  is  not  our  object  at  ykesent  to  support  foe  principles  of  any 
particular  theory,  or  even  to  enter  into  details  on  the  geognostfc 
relationB  of  foe  prineipal  mountain  masses,  oa  connectra  with 
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the  ingredients  and  construction  of  particular  rocks.  We  can: 
not,  however,  refrun  frmn  observing,  that  the  distinction  between 
rocks  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  mechanical  composition,  how 
difficult  soever  it  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  to  define  the  bounda* 
ries  which  separate  them,  is  founded  upon  properties  essentially 
characteristic;  and,  assuredly,  there  is  no  ground  of  classifica. 
tion  in  any  department  of  human  inquiry,  not  strictly  mathenun ' 
tical,  upon  which  a  stronger  l^ht  is  reflected,  by  the  practical  use 
whii^  has  been  made  ot‘  w^-^lefined  principaea.  The  perfect 
crystallization  of  the  primitive  rocks,  compared  with  the  total 
absence  of  r^ular  forms  in  the  ingredients  of  tiie  newest  se: 
cohd^  strata,  affords  a  character  of  the  most  unamlnguous  de. 
scription,-  whereby  to  distingui^  these  two  great  orders  of  stony 
bodies :  whilst  the  mutual  penetration  of  the  different  beds  and 
masses  which  constitute  the  older  formations,  both  in  the  w^  of 
veins,  and  in  the  interinixture,  at  their  junctions,  of  the  several 
ingredients  which  respectivdy  compose  the'u:  beds,  seems  to  justify 
an  opinion  which  is  rather  gaining  ground,  namely,  that  the 
cipitation  of  all  the  primary  rocks  has  been  simidtaneous.  At 
all  events,  Dr.  Knighfs  theory  is  sii^;ularly  ill  calculated  to  ex* 
plmn  the  very  obvious  fact,  that  the  rocks  nearest  to  the  gramte, 
supposed  by  him  to  be  the  centre  and  parent  of  all  the  rest,  hava 
thw  constituent  parts  much  finer  than  those  which  must  have 
been  more  recently  deporited ;  it  being  directly  and  utterly  inf- 
compatible  with  ^  our  notions  of  gravity  and  mechanical  sus¬ 
pension  in  a  fluid,  to  imagine^  that  the  lighter  particles  of.  the 
abraded  sand  would  be  the  first  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  We  say 
not,  that  any  particular  stratum  of  rock,  the  finer-grained 
portitm  is  most  remote  frtxn  the  granite,  for  we  believe  Uie  ooo- 
,trary  to  be  the  fact;  but  simply,  that  gneiss  and  mica-slate  are 
composed  of  ingredients 


composed  of  ingredients  more  delicately  comimnuted  (speaking 
on  toe  mechanic^  hypothesis)  than  granular  limestone  and  grey-^ 
wacke. 

Not  having  followed,  in  our  outline,  the  order'  in  which  Dr. 
Knight  has  set  forth^  in  this  little  work,  the  principles  of  his 
system,  we  have  necessarily  overlooked  several  subonunate  states 
ments,  upon  wliich  he  seems  to  [dace  considerable  value.  Amongst 
these  are  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  incoherent  observ'ations 
on  the  pontiofiy  wUure,  and  colour  m  rocks,  all  of  which  are  em>' 
ployed,  first  sejiarately,  and  afterwards  In  union,  with  the  Vie^ 
of  forming  a  test  whereby  to  determine  the  comparative  prob*- 
bility  of  the  igneous  and  aqueous  hypotheses.  Alluding  to  the 
opinions  oS  former  writers,  he  says  the  “  imperfection  of  their  rea- 

sonings  led  me,  some  time  rince,  to  consider  whether  a  more  cer- 
“  Uun  criterion  of  oriejn  might  not  be  derived  from  the  presence* 
**  of  the  metallic  oxides,  which  impart  colours  to  most  of  the 
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,wa^s  consents  to  regard  granite  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  the 
scorue  of  a  glasshouse  furnace ;  in  which,  he  reminds  us,  there 
are  always  present  substances  which  receive  a  tinge  from  iron ; 
jmd,  in  particular,  that  the  glass,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
passes,  by  long-continued  fusion,  and  subsequent  slow  cool- 
ing,  into  masses  of  greater  or  less  opacity,  resembling,  in  some 
«  cases,  what  is  called  Reaumur's  porcelmn." — **  In  the  lighter 
**  scorise,  or  slags  of  iron-fumaces  and  lime-kUns,”  he  adds, 
’  **  the  same  appearances  are  seen,  often  affording '  the  happi^t 
**  examples  of  the  effects  of  long-continued  fusion  in  separating 
colours  from  each  other,  frequently  by  exact  boundari^.^ ' 
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Here  the  Doctor  becomes  •  downright  Phitomst,  inasmuch-  as 
the%  facts  and  inferences  might  be  extended,  aiid)  indeed,  if 
there  were  any  reason  in  them,  ought  to  be  extended,  to  ereiy 
order,  class,  and  family,, in  the  mineral  kin^om. 

'  There  are  some  go(M  remarks  on  crystalline  aggregation  to  be 
found  scattered  between  the  95tb  and  lllSth  pam;  and,  aU 
though  rather  cnide  and  unscientific  to  warrant  muai  confidence^ 
they  are  unquestionably  deser^’ing  of  attention,  both  from  the 
autnor  and  nis  readers,~When  Dr.  Kni^t  phikMophiees  on 
known  principles,  his  natural  good  sense  ai^  ingenuity  turn  oqt 
to  good  account ;  and  thus,  little  as  we  esteem  bis  book  tipmt 
the  whole,  we  diould  be  the  last  to  refuse  him  that  praise  which 
he  has  unquestionably  merited  by  his  judicious  strictures  on  cer¬ 
tain  opinions  which  have  been  rather  hasUly  adopted  by  our  more 
popular  gcidogists,  as  well  as  by  his  enthusiastic  aevoteaness  to  the 
pursuits  of  a  science,  wherein  nothing  less  than  enthusiasm  will 
secure  success.  We  will  not  say  any  thing  of  Ips  box-expeii. 
ments  (p.  80.) ;  they  are  childish  in  the  extreme.  Who  ever 
doubted  but  that  sand  would  be  deporited  in  layers,  according  to 
the  size  and  gravity  of  its  particles ;  or  who  at  any  rime  ima¬ 
gined,  that  powdei^  graiute  sprinkled  into  water  would  resume 
its  crystalline  form  and  aggregation  ! 

According  to  the  title  which  Dr.  Knight  has  given  to  his  book, 
(<<  Facts  and  Observations, ^  Sic.)  we  have  perhaps  a  right  to 
complain  of  his  having  brought  forward  so  little  that  is  nesh 
Indeed,  at  this  moment,  we  do  not  recollect  a  rin^e  fact  or  oK 
servation'with  which  the  sdentific  world  has  not  long  been  fami¬ 
liar.  Of  course,  we  are  not  speaking  of  conjectures ;  these  we 
hare  in  abundance.  His  remarks  on  the  **  connection  of  geolo¬ 
gy  with  the  Scriptures,^  are,  after  Mr.  Playfair's,  extremely  weak 
and  diffuse.  The  sentiments,  of  this  last  named  writer,  in  which 
we  believe  the  generality  of  modem  philosophers  concur,  may  be 
comprised  in  t^  expresrive  sentence  from  Bacon,  quoted  in  that 
gentleman's  lUustrationa  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  defence  of  the  advocates  for  free ,  inquiry,’  “  Pesmma 
enim  res  ^  errorum^  apotheosis,  et  pro  peste  intellectus 
habenda  est,  si  vanis  accedat  veneratio.  Huic  ait.tem  vanitari 
nonnulli  ex  moderais  sumnia  levitate  ita  indulserunt,  ut,  ia 
^  primo  capitulo  Geneseos,  et  in  libro  Job,  et  aliis  scripturis  sa-. 
**  cris,  philosophiam  naturalem  fundari  conari  unt;  inter  Viva 
<<  quxrentes  Mortua.  Tanto  'magis  hsec  vaiutas  inhibenda  vo. 
nit  et  coercenda,  quia,  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  malesani 
admixtione,  non  solum  educitur  philosophia  phantasrica,  sed 
i*  eriam  relimo  hererica.  Itaque  salutare  admoduai  est,  ci  ment^ 
sobria,  fidei  tantum  den^ur  quae  fidei  sunt." 

glinted  by  BiBaw  atMi  Clarke. 
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